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THE LADY’S GHOST. 


A LEGEND OF SABLE ISLAND. 








BY ROSE TERRY OOOKE. 


Tue sweetest lady in the land, 
She sailed away from Britain’s isle, 
And kissed and waved her lily hand, 
And sent across the waves a smile. 


Ah, woe is me! To sail the sea 

This lovely dame was borne away, 
With pipers piping merrily, 

And silken streamers floating yay. 


The wind blew high; the wind blew low ; 
It lashed the sea to many a wave; 

But, fast of flight, a deadlier foe 
Before the howling tempest drave. 


A day and year; yet there nor here 
‘*The Dian” touched at pier or shore. 
No tidings came of hope or fear. 
Alas! that lady came no more! 


** Arise! arise! my brother's son! 
Go forth and search by sea and land. 
My heart is dead, my life is done 
Unless I touch my lady’s hand. 


‘*Ah, woe is me! How sweet to see 
She waved to me her fond farewells. 
Her bride-ring glittered fair and free ; 
Her voice ‘rang out like wedding bells. 


‘Oh! dreadful doom! Oh! woeful fate! 
Oh! cruel wreck of wounds and war! 
That here I lie all desolate, 
While she is tossed on seas afar, 


‘*Go forth, my brother’s sturdy son ! 
Go, take my ship by yonder pier! 
Take knights and sailors many a one, 
And fetch my lovely lady here!” 


The wind blew low, the wind blew high, 
When young Sir Roger sailed the sea ; 

A whirling tempest blurred the sky, 
And fast the gallant ship did flee. 


On Sable’s Isle the breakers pile ; 
They heap and fali and howl amain. 

The ship that sailed a thousand mile 
Shall never sail a rood again. 


The valiant knights, the goodly crew, 
Lie deep asleep ‘neath ocean’s roar ; 
But one alone the breakers threw, 
A living man, along the shore. 


He dragged him to a lonesome hut, 
A weary night to pray for sleep ; 
But scarce his weary eyes were shut 

Before he heard a lady weep. 


With horrid chill his marrow crept, 
But brave spoke out his heart so stout, 
‘Twas but the winds the roof that swept. 
The storm is wild and fierze without.” 


He saw the glimmer of a veil, 
The waving of a garment white ; 
A face looked in, most fair and pale, 
And swift he followed through the night. 


And follow, follow, through the sand, 
And follow through the midnight drear ! 

Behold that bleeding, beckoning hand, 
Those eyes of dread, that face of fear! 


In Sable’s Isle a lake there lies— 
A gloomy lake with desert shore. 
Above the sca-gull screams and flies ; 
Beyond the angry breakers roar. 


Straight.on and on that dame has gone, 
And plunged beneath the sullen wave. 

The visio passed ; the dream was done ; 
He only heard the tempést rave. 





But, lo! within the lonesome cot 
Again he saw that pallid face. 
It waved him from the haunted spot ; 
But now the knight took heart of grace. 


“ Speak out! Speakout! My uncle’s wife! 
Why doet thou like a specter stand? 
Say, wert thou slain in mortal strife? 

And who hath torn thy bleeding hand?” 


As hollow as the mournful moan 

That cries and creeps in ocean’s shell, 
As faint and far, as sad and lone 

As over seas a tolling bell, 


So sounds the voice Sir Roger knows— 
The voice that once rang sweet and clear: 
‘*My bones beneath the sand repose, 
My soul is spelled to wander here. 


“Alas! alas! Woe worth the day 
I sailed away from Britain’s shore, 
Along the dreadful seas to stray ; 
To see my lord, my home no more. 


‘*A pirate ship behind us came, 
With flying sails and fiends for crew ; 
‘The Dian’ sank in blood and flame ; 
The gold they took; the men they slew. 


“Then rose a storm full loud and long ; 
They lost their ship; they saved their men ; 
No tongue can tell what woe and wrong 
They wrought within this dreadful den. 


“They hacked away my bridal ring ; 
They mocked my cries uf woe and fear. 
A foul, dismayed, dishonored thing, 
I plunged beneath the waters here. 





** My tale is done; my rest is won. 
Go range and rage across the sea, 
Till every pirate’s race be run ! 
Avenge with blood my lord and me!” 


She faded like the fading stars ; 

Full chill and wild the dawn-wind blew ; 
Along the horizon’s cloudy bars 

The north-light’s quivering lances flew. 


Sir Roger swore an oath of might 

Before her fair and fading ghost, 
To be that lady’s loyal knight ; 

To spoil and slay that pirate host. 
And, far away, in Britain’s isle, 

The knell was rung, the death-mass said ; 
For, in the castle-chapel’s isle, 

That night her lord lay cold and dead, 
WINSTED, Conn, 
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SOME LITERARY RECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 
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BY JAMES PAYN. 





Ir was ill-naturedly said by Dr. Johnson 
that the finest prospect that could meet the 
eyes of a Scotchman was the road to Eng- 
land, and, thougk I was no Scotchman, I 
felt something of this exhilaration of spirit 
as I took my ticket from Edinburgh to Lon- 
don, It was not a single ticket, by any 
means; for we had a family sufficiently 
large to excuse our having a saloon car- 
riage to ourselves. But their numbers did 
not alarm me; for I had by that time not 
only gained a footing in literature, but was 
confident of my power toclimb. Though 
I had been born and bred far out of hear- 
ing of Bow Bells, and had only visited the 
metropolis occasionally, I was extremely 
fond of it, mainly because it presents the 
broadest field of human life. Young as I 
was, I was already possessed with the con- 
viction that, for the calling 1 had chosen 
for myself, London was the only place to 
live in, or, at all events, thé best place; 
and after a quarter of a century's experi- 
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science can live where they like, and pur- 
sue their studies equally well, but the 
novelist should reside where humanity pre- 
sents its most varied aspect. 

For years I studied London and the Lon- 
doners as a botanist studies the flora of his 
neighborhood, and with unspeakable in- 
terest and delight. I have written severul 
works upon that subject only. One of 
them, called ‘‘Melibeus in London,” is 
stil) a favorite, such as an author, unlike a 
father, can make of one of his own children, 
without rousing the jealousy of the rest. 
Its publisher took the same view of it, and, 
much to his credit, always spoke of it in 
high terms, though it was, as regards the 
public favor, not so fortunate as the like 
offspring of the same pen. He ascribed its 
want of popularity to a cause which, at that 
time, I thought fanciful, but which I have 
long been persuaded was the right cause— 
namely, its title. ‘It is not everybody,” 
he said, ‘‘ who has ever heard of Melibaus, 
and those who have not are disinclined to 
inguire for him, because they don’t know 
how to pronounce his name.” 

Even Shakespeare occasionally erred, 
and never more so than when he wrote that 
celebrated dictum about the untmportance 
of a name. In books it has almost the 
same weight in this country as a title has 
in the case of an individual. A good name 
may not be ‘better than riches” on the 
back of a good book, but it greatly en- 
hances its pecuniary value. The name of 
the author, if he is a popular one, is also a 
tower of strength. Again and again have 
well-known writers, having composed a 
work which has especially taken their fancy, 
attempted to make a new departure with it, 
and, by publishing it anonymously, to gain 
a second reputation. Bulwer, for example, 
tried it, and Trollope tried it, both with 
unsatisfactory results. Noone can afford 
to give up the momentum of their popu- 
larity and start afresh without it, up the 
hill. I hope I shall not be accused of com- 
paring myself with the eminent writers I 
have mentioned in stating my own experi- 
ence in this way. 

Some years after I had obtained popu- 
larity, 1 wrote a novel, which, I flattered 
myself, was of considerable merit, and 
which I knew to be at least of greater merit 
than any which had preceded it from the 
same pen. It wascalled ‘*A Perfect Trcas- 
ure.” In order to completely conceal my 
identity, I published it at the same time, 
and from the same house, as another novel 
under my own name, called ‘‘A County 
Family.” There was no comparison as to 
which was the better of the two books, and 
1 will do the critics the justice to say that 
they perceived this. The former story was 
spoken of in high terms, and (just as I had 
hoped) as the production of a new author 
from whom great things were to be ex- 
pected. The latter story was received less 
favorably; indeed (for there is a medium 
in all things), rather too consonantly with 
my expectations in that way. But when it 
came to balancing accounts matters were 
very different. ‘‘ If it had not been for the 
success of the ‘County Family,’ said the 
publisher, ‘‘ your ‘ Perfect Treasure ’ would 
have let us into a hole.” oe ott 

The omission of the author’s name was, 
of course, the main factor in this unlooked 
for result; but even if bothrworks had been 
anonymous, Iam convinced from the at- 
traction of its title, that the ‘County Fam- 





of so marvelously populara writer as Dick- 
ens, I have always thought that the want 
of favor with which (at. starting) ** Martin 
Chuzzlewit"” was received was to be attrib- 
uted to its infelicitousname. We are so accus- 
tomed nowadays to regard it as one of his 
best, if not the very best of his novels, and 
the name has been so long familiar to us, 
that it is difficult to replace ourselves in the 
position of having heard it for the first 
time; but such is, to my mind, the explana- 
tien of what is otherwise little less than a 
literary phenomenon. 

While on the subject of book titles I may 
say that it is essential to choose one that 
has not been used before. The law is, in 
this matter, very unreasonable; for, while 
establishing a copyright in titles, st affords 
no means of discovering whether the one 
you have decided upon is original or not. 
While compelling an author to register his 
book in Stationers’ Hall, it makes no pro- 
viso for the exhibition of the name of the 
book; and as the register—from some 
miserable economy—only shows the 
author’s name, the information desired 
cannot be obtained. Hence proceeds a 
regular system of robbery. In the case of 
a known novel, of course there is no diffi- 
culty; no author would take ‘‘ Never Too 
Late to Mend” or ‘‘ The Woman in White” 
for his title; but a totally unknown book 
may have a good name, which occurs quite 
naturally to more than one person, Who 
can remember the names of all the atill- 
born novels of the last forty years? Nay, 
every week, there appears in the Penny 
Storyteller, or the Penny Novelist, some 
tale, the name of which is protected by 
copyright. And what possible precaution 
can prevent this right being involuntarily 
infringed? 

Enterprising publishers of worthless 
books are always on the lookout for a coin- 
cidence of this kind, and exact their black- 
mail from the unfortunate author. There 
is no pretense of any harm being done to 
them; indeed, nothing but good, of course, 
can result to the still-born novel from its 
having the same name as a new and much 
better one; but the law is on the side of 
the rogues. As I have written many novels, 
and have been obliged to give them names, 
Ihave suffered from this sharp practice 
more than most people. I have given 
twenty pounds, and on one oecasion even 
forty pounds, for the privilege of calling 
my own book by its own name; but that 
was when [ was comparatively a young 
writer. I should not fall so easy a victim 
to these literary brigands now. Though 
the law is, as I have said, unreasonable, 
the judges are not so; and if any such case 
as I have mentioned should be tried upon 
its merits, I should have no fear for the re- 
sult. A trial is the very last thing that our 
persecutors desire. What they want is ran- 
som. My adviceto my literary brethren is to 
resist all such extortioners. It is not neces- 
sary to be rude to them (‘‘the Court,” if the 
case proceeds, does not approve of that). 
Instead of saying outright, ‘‘Go to the 
Devil,” use a synonym; refer them toa 
solicitor. 

In a few years I knew my London better 
thai most cockneys born. On One occasion 
I compared my own experiences of it with 
those of Dickens. He told me, in his 
graphic and dramatic way, some amazing” 
things, with some of which I, in my time— 
though, of course, with far inferior powers 








ence, I see no reason tg change that opinion. 
The poet, the philosopher and the man of” 





ily” would have shown a better balance than | 
its more meritorious rival. Even in the case 
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of narration—have occasionally thrilled a 
select audience. In return for his gold I 
eye 
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had only silver to offer him; but I remem- 
ber that the following incident, whieh once 
happenedsto me, interested him very much. 


I was returning home, one Summer night, 


through @ fashionable street out of Picca- 
dilly, when there came on a violent thunder 
storm. It was very late; not a cab was to 
be seen; and I stepped under a portico for 
shelter. There was a ball going on in one 
of the great houses in thestreet. The draw- 
ing-room had a huge bow window, which 
was open, and now and again figures flitted 
across it, and the dance-music made itself 
heard through the storm. I had been under 
my shelter some time before I noticed that 
there was another person in the street, also 
under a portico. He was nearer to the 
house where the ball was going on than I 
was, but I could see him quite distinctly. 
He looked like a beggar, and was dressed in 
rags. Suddenly he ran across the street in 
the pouring rain and stood beneath the open 
window, at which appeared some lady in a 
ball dress, She threw out to him her bou- 
quet, the gilt handle of which I saw glitter 
in the gas-light. He strove to catch it, but 
it fell, and I heard it clang upon the pave- 
ment. He picked it up, nodded twice to 
the lady at the window, and then ran off at 
full speed. The whole thing took only a 
few seconds, but madea picture that I shall 
never forget. 

I took it for granted that the man was 
her lover, and expressed to Dickens my 
astonishment at the perfection of the man’s 
disguise. 

‘“‘No,” said he, as though the facts were 
all before him, ‘‘ he was not her lover. He 
was merely a messenger waiting for the 
bouquet tu-be thrown to him, a signal that 
had been agreed upon beforehand.” 

This conclusion I believe to have been the 
correct one; but I had forgotten, as usual, 
the precise date of the occurrence, and was, 
therefore, unable to discover from the 
newspapers whether any “ incident in high 
life” took place about the same time. 

There were two other experiences of 
mine, which! should have narrated earlier, 
but which I now remember in connection 
with Dickens; for they especially tickled 
him. Speaking of the deep and narrow 
grooves in which life runs, and of the im- 
possibility of its wheels ever getting out of 
them into other grooves, I told him the fol- 
lowing anecdote. When I was quite a boy 
I happened to sit ata luncheon table be- 
tween a lady of literary instincts and a 
sporting captain, who was anxious to in- 
gratiate himself with her; only, unhappily, 
they had not a single interest in common. 
At last he thought he had found oue. 

“Sad thing, Miss B——,” he suddenly 
remarked, ‘‘ about poor Sam Rogers.” 

A robbery had just occured at Rogers's 
bank, resulting in the loss of a very large 
sum of money. 

“Yes, indeed,” returned the young lady, 
sympathizingly. ‘‘ However, it wou’t ruin 
him.” 

‘*Well, I don’t know; not so sure of 
that,” said the captain, pulling doubtfully 
at his mustache. 

‘It’s a great blow, nodoubt; but Rogers 
is very rich.” 

‘“*] think you are mistaken there,” he put 
in, ‘‘though I dare say he has feathered 
his nest pretty well. It is a curious thing 
his being forbidden to ride for two years.” 

‘*Forbidden to ride!” ejaculated the 
young lady, laying down her knife and fork, 
in sheer astonishment. ‘‘ Why shouldn't 
he ride?” 

‘Well, because of what he hasdone, you 
know. The Jockey Club has suspended 
him.” 

“The Jockey Club? Whom on earth, 
Captain L——, can you be talking about?” 

‘*Why, about Sam Rogers, of course. 
Did I not say Sam Rogers—Sam Rogers, the 
jockey?” 

A more complete example of cross-pur- 
poses probably never occurred. 

The other anecdote waz in connection 
with my Woolwich experiences. I was re- 
turning from town, one evening, in a Han- 
som cab, with another cadet, when it oc- 
cured to us (for cards we had always with 
us) to beguile the tedium of the journey 
with a game of cribbage. As it was quite 
dark we purchased an enormous and highly 
decorated candle, such as are used for 
ecclesiastical celebrations, and stuck it up 
between us. I had always a tender cop- 





science, and this gave me the idea that we 
were committing some kind of sacrilege; 
Dut there was no help for it. I was a good 


‘deal startled, however, when an awful 


voice, as it seemed from the skies, suddenly 
thunderéd. down upomus: ‘You have for- 
gotten his heels!” It was the cabman, 
who, interested in the game (probably a fa- 
vorite one with him), which he had been 
watching through his little door, thus re- 
minded us of an inadvertence. 

These things so greatly struck Dickens’s 
fancy that I should not have been gurprised 
had he made some literary use of them; but 
he had a very delicate sense of copyright, 
and probably thought that I might do it 
myself. It has always been a satisfaction 
to me, however, tv believe that certain in- 
cidents I communicated to him, which had 
come within my private experience—and 
were, therefore, taboo so far as my own pen 
was concerned—were made excellent use 
of in ‘“‘Great Expectations,” where Miss 
Havisham appears for the second time to 
my eyes, as large as life indeed, but not 
one whit exaggerated. 

In pursuit of my profession in town (for 
certainly [ had no natural liking for 
such sights) I went to see the execu- 
tion of the five pirates of the ‘ Flow- 
ery Land.” There was nothing in their 
case to excite pity. They had, without 
provocation, cast their captain and officers 
into the sea, and thrown champagne bot- 
tles at them while they were drowning. 
They were not, 1 am gladto say, English- 
men (they were natives of Manilla); but, 
even if they had been, I should have been 
in no way distressed at their fate. 

Considering the universal unhappiness 
caused by the Cruel, one would be amazed 
that they are so lightly dealt with, but for 
the reflection that our laws are made by 
those who do not suffer from their out. 
rages. The life-long miseries they inflict 
upon those about them—defenseless women 
and children—are often far worge than 
murder; and when they culminate in that 
crime it is almost a matter for congratula- 
tion; for the victim then is freed and the 
villain at last is hung. Ihave nosympathy 
whatever with the spurious philanthropy 
that would keep such wretches alive, to be 
a curse to their fellow creatures; but I am 
rejoiced that the just punishment of their 
brutality is no longer a public spectacle. 
The worst part of the execution, to which 
I refer, was not the hanging of the crimi- 
nal, but the behavior of the mob, to whom 
it was certainly no ‘ moral lesson.” Like 
Lord Tomnoddy, I took a room with some 
friends (for which we paid twenty guineas) 
to see the sight. My description of it was 
thought too realistic for the Journal, and, 
as at that date I had undertaken to write 
for no other periodical, it did not appear 
elsewhere. It is true it was afterward pub- 
lished, but in an expensive form, and had 
few readers; and, as public executions 
have long been things of the past, I give a 
short extract from it: 

‘At three o’clock or thereabouts there was 
heard a rumbling of some heavy carriage, and 
there broke torth a horrid yell, one half cheer, 
half groan, from the people without. This was 
the arrival of the scaffold, a solid block of wood 
(to all appearance) painted black and drawn by 
three cart horses, Then there ensued a horrid 
knocking, compared with which the knocking 
in Macbeth was but as the summons of a fash- 
ionable footman ; they were putting up the gal- 
lows. By this time the suow had begun to fall, 
tiake by flake, but without diminishing the con- 
course; on the contrary, it grew and grew, so 
that the dawn presently broke upon a pavement 
of buman heads extending as far as the eye 
could reach. Hats, because they obstructed the 
view, were not permitted, and the effect of this 
sumptuary law was certainly picturesque, 
Those who had been deprived of their head gear 
had substituted for it particolored handker- 
chiefs, while caps of every hue made the shift- 
ing scene like a pattern in a kaleidoscope. 
Bakers’ white caps, soldiers’ red caps, provident 
persons’ night caps, and chimney sweepers’ 
black caps were now become very numerous, 
and the mass of mere thieves and ruffians only 
leavened the multitude instead of forming its 
sole constituents. The chimney sweepers were 
extremely popular and encouraged to beat one 
another, so that the soot would fly freely upon 
their neighbors ; and the military were so far re- 
spected that I never saw one of them pushed 
up from the surging crowd and rolled length- 
ways over the heads of the company, to which 
the members of all other professions were con- 
tinually subjected. Many gentlemenof volatile 
dispositions (and of physical strength enough to 
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insure impunity) would themselves leap upon 
the shoulders of those about them and 
run along upon all fours om. the» surface.of 
the crowd ; and nobody seemed to resent it, ever’ 
including the softer sex, except now and then # 
personal friend, who seemed to consider it as a 
liberty, although perfectly allowable in the case 
of st F. 

“T amsorryto say there were many women, 
alth B no greater proportion to the 
males than One to ten, They were mostly 
young girls took no part in the rough 
amusements of ‘their neighbors, unless, 
under compulsion, but kept their gaze 
fixed on the Debtor’s Door. One in particular, 
with roses in her bonnet, and cruel eyes, never 
looked anywhere else ; she reminded me horri- 
bly of the girl in Bulwer’s ‘Last Days of Pom- 
peii,’ who was so greedy to see the man de- 
voured by the wild beast. No touch of pity, or 
even of awe, could be read in any countenance, 
When a black doth, some two feet high, was 
placed round the edge of the scaffold, there was 
a yell of impotent rage, because a portion of the 
sight —the lowering of the dead bodies into their 
coffins—would be thereby lost to them, They 
cheered the hangman when he came out to ad- 
just the ropes, as the herald of their coming 
treat; they grew impatient as the clock grew 
near the stroke of eight, and some called 
‘Time!’ [am afraid an idea crossed my mind 
that if all the people there present (except those 
at the windows) could be put out of the way, 
like those whose last agonies they had come 
to see, it would be no great loss. 

“It is not eight o’clock, butit isvery near. A 
little dog in danger of being trodden to death is 
rescued by the police, amid approbation, and 
placed in safety upon the pitching-block—where 
the porters rest their burdens—at the top of the 
street. That is a good sign; perhaps it is better 
to pity dogs than murderers, St. Sepulchre’s 
bell begins to toll, although the inarticu- 
late roar of voices almost drowns its 
solemn boom; there is a sharp and sudden 
cry of ‘Hats off! and the particolored carpet 
shows lixe a white sheet instantly. Where the 
barriers are not in Newgate Street, the con- 
course bends and swells like the waves of a 
Summer sea ; and where the barriers are, they 
are only distinguishable by their living burdens. 
There is a dreadful thronging of officials at the 
prison door, and five men are brought forth, one 
after another, to be strangled. 

“Let us turn our backs upon that scene, my 
friends, if you please, and look rather upon the 
forty thousand eager faces receiving their moral 
lesson, They are not so impressed as to be 
silent—no, not for one instant—but emit a cer- 
tain purring satisfaction, like that of a cat over 
its prey. Then a hiss breaks forth, and here and 
there the word ‘cur’ is heard—that is because 
one of the wretched victims has fainted, and 
must needs be seated in a chair—and then there 
is a tempest of applause because the fifth man 
goes to his doom with as jaunty an air as his 
pinioned arms will permit. The priest is 
speaking the last few words that these 
wretches shali hear from mortal tongue ; they 
are kissing (through those terrible caps) the 
crucifix he holds in his hand, and in a few 
seconds they will have crossed the threshold of 
life and entered upon the mysteries of eternity. 
Surely, if the mora) lesson is to give auy visible 
sign of its working, it must be now. It gives no 
sign whatever. The babblement never ceases ; 
there is no hush, no reverence, no fear. Only 
after a certain dreadful grinding noise—which 
is the fall of the drop—a flood of uproar sud- 
denly bursts forth, which must have been pent 
up before. This, the truth is, is the collective 
voice of the Curious, the Fast, the Vicious, spell- 
bound for a little by the awful spectacle, while 
the ceaseless, though lesser din, arises from the 
professional scoundrels, the thieves in esse, the 
murderers in posse, who are impressed by noth- 
ing save by the touch of the fatal slip-knot 
under their own right ears, Singularly enough, 
the crowd increased after the execution, persons 
of delicate temperament joining it, I suppose, 
who had not nerves enough for a hanging, but 
who knew how to appreciate a cutting down.” 


It has often been said that Dickens was 
in favor of the abolition of capital punish- 
ment. It was certainly not so at this date; 
nor do I believe it ever was, though he 
wrote strongly against public executions. 
Speaking of the villainous crew of the 
‘Flowery Land,” he told me that the 
sheriff had given him a very characteristic 
account of them. There had been orig- 
inally seven condemned to death; but two 
were reprieved. Reprieved criminals are 
generally much affected, and the fact of 
their escape is broken to them with great 
care by the officials. In this cage, when 
the two men were told they were not to be 
hung, one’ received the news with total 
apathy, but the other, with great vivacity, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Tnen can I have Attonio’s 
shoes” (Antonio was one of his less for- 
tunate friends), ‘‘because they exactly fit 
me?” ° - 





Dickens had been present at the execu- 
tion of Mrs. Manning and knew some- 
thing of the lady. With the exception of 
Mrs. Brownrigg, she was perhaps the 
wickedest of her sex; but she had her 
attractions. He told me that, whenarrested 
in Edinburgh, she so worked upon the feel- 
ings of the police officer that accompanied 
her in the train to town—though he was an 
elderly man with a family—that he could 
never forgive himself the hand he had ‘n 
her subsequent fate, and that when she 
was executed he committed suicide. The 
effigy of her in Madame Tussand’s, in 
Baker Sireet, was very like, and I went to 
see it in consequence. The great annual 
cattle show was being held under the same 
roof, and I remember—such was my eye to 
“copy” at that time—that I wrote an 
account of both exhibitions on the occa- 
sion, under the not inappropriate title of 
** Wax and Tallow.” 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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OUR DEPARTURES FROM THE 
WESTMINSTER WAY. 


I. 


BY THE REV, JOHN M. HENDERSON. 





A skvonp radical departure from the 
Westminster Way has to do with the rela- 
tion of the Church to the whole population. 
With us, the Church, while seeking to in- 
fluence the entire population for good, to 
leaven it, is understood to consist only of 
those who, in each case severally, satisfac- 
torily profess conversion in convection with 
their reception into communion, and, as 
many say, their children, and is to control 
authoritatively those communing members 
and children (not much the children 
either), and none other whatsoever. The 
Westminster Way, on the other hand, was 
that the Church, in all matters of religion, 
morals, education and general society, was 
to contro] the whole population; not only 
so, but more wonderful still, to consist of 
the whole population. In this there was a 
long and sharp contention at Westminster 
between the Presbyterian majority and 
the small Independent minority. Bailie, 
in a number of cases, refers to this in let- 
ters written from the Assembly. In one 
place this most remarkable language is em- 
ployed: ‘‘ They [Independents] will admit 
of none to be members of their congrega- 
tions of whose true grace and regeneration 
they have no good evidences. By this means 
they would keep out forty for one of the 
best Reformed Churches.* Our fathers’ idea 
was that, just as among the Hebrews, the 
Church and State were coextensive—simply 
different departments of the same adminis- 
tration—and that, accordingly, the whole 
population as such was entitled to the 
sacraments, etc., unless specifically kept 
back for special reasons, so with them. 
Hence, the severe compulsion, again and 
again, by statutory enactment, of the peo- 
ple as such to commune, the compulsion 
of all ‘‘ by all civil pains” to sign the cov- 
enant, the directing the population as such 
in morals, religion, education, manners, 
etc., and many other like things. If 1t be 
zaid in reply that the Confession makes the 
Church to ‘‘consist of all who profess the 
true religion, together with their children,” 
I answer, certainly ; but profess it how? In 
a corporate way asa nation. The nearest 
approach to our personal profession was 
that made in the personal signing of the 
Covenant, and that was made compulsory 
on the whole nation ‘by all civil pains.” 
In all the elaborate Church directories of 
that time, or Assembly acts, I find nothing 
whatever of that which is so prominent in 
all our modern Church directories—viz., a 
regulation for the reception of persons into 
full communion. In all this they followed 
the Old Testament Theocracy, the way of 
say, Samuel orJehoiada or Ezra; we don’t. 
The difference is almost immeasureable. 
The merest shadow of that difference—a 
shadow sufficient, however, to point back to 
the former substance—may still be foundin 
the theological writings of such men as 
Drs. Chas. and A. A. Hodge,t where they 





* John Rowe (the third one of that name, Principal 
of Aberdeen University) puts it stronger by saying a 

undred to one. 
gore recent approach to the Westminster 
Way that I have found is Dr. H, J. Van Dyke’s esticle 
on “ The Sacraments and the Children of the Church 
in the January Presbyterian Quarterly Review; but 
even itis different, quite different. 
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speak of the Presbyteriuns, in examining 
applicants for communion, calling for un- 
contradicted evidence of conversion, while 
the Congregationalists call for positive evi- 
dence; a distinction without any present 
practical difference. The truth is, we all 
have left Westminster in this. We want— 
or profess to, above all things else—like 
Jonathan Edwards, a converted member- 
ship, and one that gives reasonaly satis- 
factory (not infallible, of course, or even 
overwhelming) evidence, in each case 
severally, of conversion. And then we 
claim authority over such members, to- 
gether with, supposably, their children, 
and over them alone. The revolution in 
this has been stupendous.* 

8. The attitude of the Church as to tie 
standing of other denominations, With us 
the attitude is that of one branch of the 
Church to other branches. With the West- 
minster Fathers it was no such thing. They 
seemed to have never dreamed of the 
‘‘branch” innovation or invention. With 
them, while there were churches outside of 
Britain—in Holland, for instance—there was 
just the one Church in Britain, while 
all Independents, Baptists, etc., were ‘‘ sec- 
taries,” heretics who were no more to be 
recognized as churches or branches of the 
Church than the Samaritan conglomerates, 
or any others aloof from the regular estab- 
lishment, were to be recognized among the 
Hebrews. They were the Church, and all 
others were something else. Not ouly some- 
thing else, but something opposite. Says 
the great Covenant: ‘‘ We believe with our 
hearts, confess with our mouths, subscribe 
with our hands, and constantly affirm that 
this only is the true faith and religion pleas- 
ing God and bringing salvation to men. 
We abhor and detest all contrary religion 
and doctrine.” (Italics mine.) ‘This is illus- 
trated and emphasized by the whole course 
of the Westminster Assembly in relation to 
‘* sectaries”; the course which, on the 
urgent and oft-repeated solicitations of that 
Assembly, culminated in the English Parlia- 
ment enacting the truly terrific law for the 
suppression of all heresies, including those 
of Baptists, Congregationalists, etc. Here 
again, there has been a stupendous depart- 
ure from the Westminster Way. 

4. T'he Westminster attitude as to the con- 
version of non Presbyterians. With our 
‘* branch” doctrine, we, of whatever de- 
nomination, allow for a very large Chris- 
tian fold aside from our own, including a 
good many individuals in non-evangelical 
communions. Notso with the Westmia- 
ster Fathers. Restricting the British Church 
to theirone denomination, and then affirm- 
ing that ‘‘outside the Church there is no 
ordinary possibility of salyation,” the cun- 
clusion from these premises was inevitable 
that there were scarcely any saved people 
outside that Church. 

5. The toleration of heresy by the state. 
The almost universal doctrine now, even in 
countries where Church and State are 
united, is, that the state is to have nothing 
to do with heresy. But the difference be- 
tween this and the Westminster doctrine is 
as wide as the poles, and marks one of the 
greatest revolutions that has ever taken 
place in human thought. If we read not 
ouly the sections already quoted from the 
Confession, but also the great Covenants on 
which that Confession was bused, we will 
notice how those Covenants are literally 
packed full of that same teaching. Some 
of the sectaries—inconsistently enough, it 
is true; for the Independents, when in 
power in New England, were nearly as in- 
tolerant as anybodyt—plead for the bare 
privilege of having their own organizations 
at their own expense, aside from the regu- 
lar establishment; but against this tue 
Westminster majority contended with the 

* I would nt disparage the Fathersin this. If we 
have improved on them, they had made no less im- 
provement on what was before and around them. 


They insisted manfully on applying the knife to those 
fuilty of scandal,in brave opposi bility, 
many of whom insisted on having their scandals lef: 
undisturbed. 

~ t Two remarks: 1. Such intolerance was all but uni, 
versal then, and the opposite doctrine was all but uni, 
versally condemned. It “stood at the threshold of 
the world. knocking for admittance”; and but very 
few, and they at great peril, extended to it a welcome, 
2. Tam persuaded that the philosophic principle with 
which our present toleration has been connected—viz., 
the inalienable right of Conscience to enfranchise- 
ment, on the ground of its inherent sanctity, is des. 
tined to be superseded by some other, just as it, in ite 
~— history, has superseded  previousone. It fails 
+ tees ali the facts and problems in the case. What 

Successor will be is not for me to say. 











most intense earnestness and vehemence, 
‘“*tanquam pro aris et focis,” in their own 
language. The history of that Assembly 
is full of such contendings. When the 
‘Book of Government and Directory of 
Worship” was adopted, the Assembly 
procured from Parliament a law for its 
enforcement about as severe, so they said, 
as had been the law for the enforcement of 
Laud’s Episcopaczy; and we ought to know 
what that was. Then the Assembly pleaded 
with Parliament, and continued to plead, 
not only for the suppression of all heresy, 
but even of those who advocated toleration 
of heresy, till that Parliament passed its 
code of suppression, which, for compass 
and terror, including in its sweep even such 
benefactors to themselves as Cromwell and 
his Sectary Ironsides, has, probably, never 
been surpassed in the history of legisla- 
tion. The same doctrine continued long, 
after, as evidenced by many a promi- 
nent authority, such as Fisher’s ‘‘Cate- 
chism”; but now, at last, it 1s gone. The 
departure from Westminster has been not 
only complete but revolutionary. 

6. The power of the people in Church gov- 
ernment. The general supposition is that 
Presbyterianism in government is just the 
same as in'‘the Westuinster days. It is not. 
It has changed materially in a number of 
things, including prominently the power of 
the people. With us it is one of the best 
established of all things that the right of 
the people to choose their own pastors is 
sucred and inalienable. To deprive them 
of that right would be like wresting the 
ballot from the people in the state. Was 
it so in those days? In three several places 
in the *‘ Book of Government” mention is 
made of the installation of a minister over 
a congregation if the people show no just 
cause against him, implying plainly that if 
the Presbytery judged the cbjection of the 
people to be not just the installation should 
proceed. And even the people’s privilege 
of nomination was not exclusive. The lan- 
guage of the Book was, ‘* being nominated 
by the people or otherwise commended to the 
Presbytery.” The people’s power was only 
advisory, as now in the Episcopal churches, 
and not peremptory, as with us. It had 
been different once. It seems that in Knox’s 
days that power had been given to them; 
but it is most interesting to note, in the 
invaluable compendium of Assembly acts 
in ‘* Rowe’s Historie of the Kirke of Scot- 
land,” how, from time to time, the people’s 
place had gradually been limited, till, in 
the Westmioster days, they had nothing 
left but what is mentioned above. Possi- 
bly this was best. Possibly they were rot 
prepared, at that early day, for such full 
power of government in the Church any 
more than in the State. Possibly Knox’s 
revolution in behalf of the people, like many 
another, was premature. Be that as it may, 
the fact is all we have to do with. And this 
fact, tov, applies to the choosing of elders 
and deacons as well as pasturs. There was 
much variation in the methods of such 
choice; but all methods agreed in leaving 
the people out. Among these methods 
was the one agreed on in the Assembly of 
1648, on the long-contested appeal case that 
came up from Glasgow that ‘the old Ses- 
sion should choice the new,” thus making 
it a close corporation. And there were 
plenty of other things showing the same 
neglect of the people. In 1687, the begin- 
ning of the Reformation of that Westmin- 
ster era, the three ‘‘ tables” that first re- 
sisted the prelacy were the Nobility, the 
Gentry and the Ministry. Afterward the 
‘‘townes” or ‘‘burghs,” representing, 
though very imperfectly, the people, con- 
stituted the fourth table, thus relegating 
them to the lowest place. One is surprised 
to find how largely the religious movements 
of that time were led, not by the people, but 
by the nobility, who were all in all, in gov- 
ernment, as, also, iu worship. The people 
then had no such prominence and power as 
now. 

7. The power of the ruling elders as com- 
pared with the teaching elders or ministers. 
In the choosing of commissioners to the 
great Assembly of 1638, many ministers 
strenuously resisted the right ot ‘‘laick 
[lay] elders” to a vote for such commission- 
ers; but the other three “ tables” (nobility, 
gentry and town) made such a noise about 
it that the ministers, many of them “sore 
against their stomacke,” gave up. And 








what proportion were elected to that As- 
sembly? Three ministers to one ruling eld- 
er—this at probably the most pivotal Aseem. 
bly ever held in Scotland, the ‘‘ golden As- 
sembly,” and whose work was the prelude to 
Westminster. Westminster itself, in 1645, 
in setting up the Presbyterian Church in 
England, did better in allowing two elders 
for three ministers. These things, though 
not provided for in the Westminster Sym- 
bols, were in accord with the Scottish As- 
sembly acts of 1582, which expressly pro- 
vided that ‘‘the elders be fewer nor the 
ministers.” Moreover, we shall hereinafter 
see that,in important departments of Chris- 
tian work, the elders were discarded. All 
this is changed with us. 

8. The exclusive power of the ministry in 
interpreting Scripture. In reading’ the 
Westminster Directory, so exceedingly rich 
and admirable in many things, one is struck 
with the absence of provision for anybody 
doing any teaching, or leading in any re- 
ligious exercise whatever (aside from the 
head of the family in his own house) ex- 
cept the minister. If there is conversing 
with the sick to be done, or explaining the 
Word, or any other such thing, the minister 
is to doit. Now thiscan be the better under- 
stood by reading the “ Directory for Fam- 
ily Worship,” supplementary to the ‘‘West- 
minster Directory,” framed by the eminent 
R. Blair, and adopted by the Scottisi As- 
sembly in 1647. In that ‘‘ Directory,” this 
language is used: ‘‘ As the charge and of- 
fice of interpreting the Holy Scriptures is a 
part of the ministerial calling which none, 
however otherwise qualified, should take 
upon him in any place but he that is duly 
calied thereunto by God and his kirk,” ete. 
Could language be more sweeping than 
that? Not one of the many avenues of 
usefulness in instructing and comforting 
fellow men opened to the laity of that day; 
not even to the eldership, except in the 
family; and even in the family, as we learn 
elsewhere in that ‘‘Directory,” the head was 
not to interpret, but only to apply what was 
already interpreted. Now that rule should 
hardly be measured by the standard of to- 
day; for the ministers were about the only 
pnes that were educated, and lay teachers 
were more in danger then than now of do- 
ing injury ; but still the rule was inherently 
and vitally un-Protestant, on an exact level 
with that of the Roman Catholics confining 
Scripture interpretation to their clergy. 
We have made a very wide departure from 
that. 

9. Prayer-meetings. It will be noticed 
now completely the above cuts out such 
meetings. No hint of them in the ‘* Weat- 
minster Directory.” Moreover, the first 
sentence of the ‘Scottish Directory,” 
which casts so strong a side-light on 
that of Westminster, provides for secret, 
family and public worship, but jor 
no other. And it would be interesting to 
trace, if space permitted, the steps in a con- 
troversy which raged for years iu Scotland, 
and culminated in that Church sitting square 
down on the ‘* private meetings” for prayer— 
t. é., prayer-meetings. Even in family wor- 
ship none were to be present aside from the 
family and sojourners, lest it might become, 
in some measure, such prayer-meeting. 

10. Sabbath-schools. The above consider- 
ations made Sabbath-schools also an impos- 
sibility. The minister alone was to irterpret 
Scripture, therefore, the Sabbath-school 
teacher or scholar could not do it. There 
could be no worship except secret, family 
aod public, therefore, no Sabbath-school. 

Evia, I, 
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THE CHICAGO NOMINATIONS AND 
PLALFORM. 


Tue following opinions of distinguished 
gentlemen are added to those published by 
uslast week. 
EX-PRESIDE}T THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, 

D.D., LL.D., 
or New Haven, Conn. 

Mr. Blaine was not my choice, and I re- 
gret that he was nominated at Chivago. 
But I intend to vote for the electoral ticket 
of the party in his favor, although I don’t 
feel entire confidence in his wisdom or dis- 
cretion or the soundness of‘his political 
principles. And my reason for so doing 
reduces itself to a choice of the least of two 
evils, If the most intelligent and consci. 
entious Repulicans vote for him, there will 
be some check on him‘and on an admin- 











istration which he should select, and which 
might agree with him in any rash move. 
ments; but if they should drop away from 
him and refuse to support his numination, 
the field would be either left to a party on 
which small reliance would be placed, or a 
permanent division be caused in the Repub- 
lican Party, which would in the end de- 
stroy it. Not beirg ready for such results, 
Iremain where the nomination found me, 
with the same want of confidence in him 
in respect of prudence, and other qualities 
necessary to a statesman and chief-magis- 
trate, which not a few now feel, 





WASHINGTON GLADDEN, D.D,, 
oF COLUMBUS, ONJO. 

Your editorial of last week exactly ex. 
presses my feeling and purpose, Tue In. 
DEPENDENT justifies ite name and goes for- 
ward in the line of its best traditions when 
it refuses to support a thoroughly unfit 
nomination. Surely no question can be 
raised respecting the loyalty of Taz Inps- 
PENDENT to the Republican Party. It has 
been an earnest friend of that party from 
the first; it has never before declined to 
support the regular presidential nominee, 
If it has erred at all in this matter, during 
the last twelve yeurs, its error has been a 
too strict adherence to party lines. Its 
positive revolt from Mr. Blaine will be 
justly regarded as significant. 

Doubtless Toe INDEPENDENT has discov. 
ered by this time that it does not stand 
alone. Among the classes whom it repre- 
sents, and to whom it appeals, the disgust 
and indignation evoked by this nomination 
are deep and widespread. The American 
Home Missionary Society is made up of 
men who have done this country some ser- 
vice, and who have some right to express 
an opinion respecting the Republican nom- 
inations; and a friend who has just returned 
from the great meeting of that society at 
Saratoga imforms me that the news of 
Blaine’s nomination was very impatiently 
received by the majority of those present; 
and that the purpose to vote for a respect. 
able Democrat, if such a one was nominated, 
was generally expressed. 

For one I see not how any intelligent and 
patriotic man, who is at all familiar with 
Mr. Blaine’s record, can hesitate to follow 
the line of policy indicated by Tre Inpg- 
PENDENT. His nomination is, to my mind, 
an appalling fact. How the Republican 
Party can put its standard into the hands 
of a man so thoroughly discredited passes 
my comprehension. It is saidthat every great 
political leader is bitterly traduced; but I 
submit that po case like this has ever 
appeared in our history. Party passion 
often finds vent in irresponsible and founda.- 
tionless charges against the integrity of 
candidates; but the case against Mr. Blaine 
is not of this nature. The most serious 
accusations sgainst the character of the 
Republican nominee are in the handwriting 
of James G. Blaine, of Maine, former 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Mr. Blaine is his own ‘traducer.” It is 
impossible to set aside the evidence which 
his own Jetters, and his conduct concern- 
ing them, have furnished respecting his 
equivocal and corrupt transactions, 

Mr. Blaine’s election would be hailed by 
every rascally politician who seeks to en- 
rich himself through his political “ oppor- 
tunities,” as an assurance that such con- 
duct is no bar to political success. It 
would he a fatal encouragement to multi- 
tudes of young men and boys, who ait in- 
clined to worship smartness and to under- 
value the old-fashioned virtues of honesty 
and integrity. It would inflict upon the 
moral sense of the nation a terrible injury. 
Confronted with this issue, all questions of 
mere economy and method of administra- 
tion are trivial. Some of my neighbors say 
that the question of the tariff will deter- 
mine their vote for Blaine; but one might 
be a@ pretty strong protectionist, and yet 
feel that righteousness exalted a nation 
more than a high tariff, and that sin is a 
greater injury to any people than free 
trade. The Christian man, to whom the 
commercial prosperity of the nation is of 
more consequence than honesty and purity 
in its chief rulers, makes a terrible mistake, 

We hear much of the great moral supe- 
riority of the Republican Party; and I have 
no wish to dispute its claims. But, even 
80, I think I would rather trust the Govern. 
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ment of this country in the hands of a 
man like Bayard or Thurman or Cleveland, 
who, amidst the evil influences of the Dem- 
ocratic Party has kept his integrity, than 
to a man like Blaine, who, amidst the good 
influences of the Republican Party, has lost 
his integrity, 
GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, 
or New Yorx Crry, 

lam sincerely obliged by your kindness 
in sending me your admirable article and 
Colonel Higginson’s capital letter. I do 
not believe that the revolt will be casily 
suppressed. 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., 
or Bostom, Mass, 


I am one of those who have always voted 
the Republican ticket, since the party was 
formed; and before that I voted for the 
Free Soi] Party, and before that for the 
Liberty Party, But, if the Democrats nomi- 
nate Governor Cleveland, I expect to cast 
my vote for him in November, And I am 
inclined to believe that so many Independ- 
ent Republicans in Massachusetts will do 
the same thing that Mr. Blaine’s ticket will 
be defeated in the Bay State. 

Why do Independent Republicans do 
this? Do we mean to leave the Republican 
Party and join the Democrats? By no 
means, We shall probably vote the Repub- 
liean ticket for governor, for the state 
legislature and for members of Congress. 
We are not Jeaving the Republican Party, 
but making a little excursion outside of it 
for a special purpose. We are taking a 
little vacation. I once read a book called 
‘*The Semi-Detached House,” and another 
called ‘‘The Semi-Detached Couple.” I 
suppose that we may, for the present, call 
ourselves ‘‘ Semi-Detached Republicans.” 

‘*What ?” it may be said: ‘‘ Do you wish 
to defeat the grand old Republican Party, 
with its proud record?” etc., etc. Not at 
all. If this was the grand old Republican 
Party, we should certainly vote for its can- 
didates. But it isa brand-new Republican 
Party, with not a great desl that is grand 
about it, It has, just now, no principles 
worth mentioning, and no measures which 
can command any very enthusiastic sup- 
port. [t does not propose to relieve the 
people of the burdens of unnecessary taxa- 
tion, but rather to increase them, It dces 
not venture to object to the ridiculous and 
dangerous accumulation of silver dollars in 
the United States Treasury. It docs not 
utter a protest against the anti-American 
exclusion of Chinese laborers, Jt plants 
its foot, with lofty pride, on principles which 
no one denies, and rejects with indignation 
doctrines which no one maintains. Is this 
the *' grand old party” which fought single- 
handed against oppression and wrong and 
advocated the rights of humanity in the 
face of all opposition? Because it has the 
same name it does not follow that it is the 
same Ching. 

But has the Democratic Party any better 
principles, and does it propose any hetter 
measures? No. Neither party offers us 
any measure which is worth the trouble of 
considering. Both accept Civil Service 
reform. Both refuse to accept Tariff 
reform. The old principle, ‘‘ Measures, 
not men,” cannot now be applied; for there 
are no measures at issue. We are, there- 
fore, obliged to say ‘‘ Men, not measures,” 
and select the man who is the best repre- 
sentative of what good men want—Civil 
Service reform; the downfall of the ring, 
the Jobby, the machine in politics; the end 
of whisky rings, salary grabs, Star Route 
rascalities, and all combinations to build up 
private fortunes by the plunder of the 
United States Treasury. 

Mr. Blaine has been long in office, and is 
a very able and popular gentleman. But I 
do not think his best friends can say that, 
during his extended term of service, he has 
distinguished himself by opposing these 
evils. He wassurrounded by them, he had 
every opportunity to see their baleful 
effects on our institutions, but they failed 
to arrest his attention, and, unfortunately, 
those who were implicated in these trans- 
actions are among his most zealous friends 
and supporters. It would be the hight of 
folly for any one who wishes these evils 
abated, to vote for Mr. Blaine with that 


purpose. 
If we really believe in the Republican 








Party, the best thing we can do for it is to 
defeat it at this election. Whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteneth. We must show our 
love for our party by helping to inflict on 
it such a chastisement as may bring about 
its reform. Its defeat now, under Blaine, 
may cause it to succeed hereafter under a 
better man. 

‘*But the Democrats are so bad!” you 
cry. ‘Shall we put into power the party 
which brought about the Rebellion; which 
defended slavery; which has prevented the 
colored people at the South from voting; 
which oppresses the whole colored race? 
Shall we allow them to renew the massacres 
at Danville and Copiah? The Democrats 
are thoroughly corrupt, and ought not to 
be trusted with this Government.” 

This sort of talk I call Republican Rour- 
bonism. It forgets that slavery came to 
its end twenty years ago; that the Rebel- 
lion was overthrown nineteen years since; 
that the great mass of Southern Democrats 
to-day love the Union and hate slavery as 
much as we do; that the whites and col- 
ored people are living side by side in peace, 
raising great crops together, working to- 
gether in mills and factories. No doubt, 
there have been outrages on the colored 
voters; but these are as odious to the men 
of senve and character at the South as they 
are to ourselves. And since all these out- 
rages were committed under Republican 
Presidents, how is the election of another 
Republican President to prevent them? 
Will Mr. Blaine accomplish what General 
Grant was unable to do? 

To assume that the great mass of the 
Democrats are corrupt, and that the Re- 
publicans have a monopoly of political vir- 
tue, is a doctrine which would make us 
despair of the country. It is taking for 
granted that half the American people are 
unfit to be trusted with the government of 
the nation. It may be true that, in some 
states, the Republicans are the most intelli- 
gent and respectable; but it is quite as true 
that, in other parts of the country, the Dem- 
ocrats are distinguished in the same way. 
In some places at the South, and even in 
some parts of the North, we should proba- 
bly find that the most respectable people 
belong to the Democratic Party. And I am 
inclined to think that the Democrats every- 
where believe in Republican institutions as 
fully as their political opponents. When 
the Civil War came the Democrats of the 
North fought side by side with the Repub- 
licans in defense of the Union. They sleep 
side by side in the same national cemeteries. 
Perhaps those who were willing to die for 
the land may be trusted with a share in its 
government. 

1 am not a Democrat, nor the son of a 
Democrat. J] was brought up from a child 
among old Federalists, with an honest 
hatred of Jefferson and Jeffersonian De- 
mocracy. But as J have passed alarge part 
of my days safely and happily under Demo- 
cratic Presidents, I should consider it very 
foolish to apprehend any great calamity 
from the election of Mr. Bayard or Gov- 
ernor Cleveland. Indeed, I tlfink that such 
an election might prove a blessing to my 
Republican friends in many ways; among 
others, by relieving their minds from their 
gloomy apprehensions as to the terrible 
evils likely to follow a Democratic admin- 
istration. 

No doubt many good Republicans will 
vote for Mr. Blaine, believing that he will 
make a good President. Others, some of 
them office-holders, or expecting office, will 
vote for him, because they cannot afford to 
lose their position or influence in the party 
by refusing to support the regular nomina- 
tion. It would be like a man, who is in the 
front of a cue, expecting soon to get a 
ticket, falling out of the line, and taking 
his place at the bottom, to begin all over 
again, The work of Independent voters 
must usually be done by those who have no 
political aspirations. 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D., 
or Boston, Mass. 


The situation, as I understand it, is this: 

From 1801 to 1861 the national adminis- 
tration was generally in the hands of a 
compact Southern oligarchy, which used 
the machinery of administration for its own 
purposes, and greatly to the injury of the 
nation. - 

From 1861 to this time it has been in the 











hands of the Northern States. In this 
period have been made the greatest advances 
in the national history, and for the first 
time there has been a certain effort to make 
the Government represent the principles on 
which we all say it is founded. 

It now seems possible for the solid South- 
ern oligarchy, by a combination with the 
voters of the worst wards of the city of 
New York, to regain the power they lost in 
1861. 

Many gentlemen, whom I highly respect, 
ask me and others, who have voted with 
the Republican Party, to assist this com- 
bination. You ask me to. I do not think 
that I shall—very much. 

It must be remembered that the election 
of a Democratic President means the elec- 
tion of a Democratic Congress. Though 
he were an immaculate saint, as I believe 
it is proposed that he shall be, he could do 
little to restrain the hunger of sucha throng. 
For, very fortunately, the President, with 
us, has but little power when he is alone. 

The election of a Republican President 
means the election of a Republican Con- 
gress. Such a Congress cannot do much 
harm; it may prevent a great deal. I am 
told that the election of a Democratic Presi- 
dent is to be a step in Civil Service reform. 
I do not see it. I believe Mr. Carlisle and 
the Democratic Convention are expected to 
promise this to the Independents of the 
North. So I remember that the forester, in 
‘* sop,” promised his daughter to the lion 
if he would let him trim his claws. After 
the claws were trimmed, the forester 
knocked the lion in the head. 

The objection urged to Mr. Blaine, in the 
journals edited by Englishmen, is that his 
policy will be national or American. With 
my views of the politics of the world, this 
is not a serious objection. 


STEPHEN L. BALDWIN, D.D., 
or Nyack, N. Y. 

A very unworthy plank, indeed, is the 
following from the Republican platform 
lately constructed at Chicago: 

“The Republican Party, having its birth iu 
a hatred of sMve labor, and in a desire that all 
men may be free and equal, is unalteratly op- 
posed to placing our workingmen in competi- 
tion with any form of servile labor, whether at 
home or abroad. In this spirit we denounce the 
importation of contract labor, whether from 
Europe or Asia, a8 an offense against the spirit 
of American institutions, and we pledge our- 
selves to sustain the present law restricting 
Chinese immigration, aud to provide such fur- 
ther legislation as is necessary to carry out its 
purposes.” 

Alas! that the great Republican Party, 
in its official declaration of principles, has 
descended to so miserable a piece of dema- 
gogery as this! Now the makers of this 
platform knew perfectly well that there 
was no servile labor in this country. When 
the Congressional Commission was examin- 
ing this whole matter at San Francisco, Mr. 
Charles Crocker, of the Central Pacific 
Railroad; was asked: ‘‘Do you or do you 
not believe that Chinese immigration to this 
country has the same tendency to degrade 
free white labor as that of Negro slavery 
in the South?” His answer was: *‘ No, sir; 
because it is not servile labor.” The ques- 
tioner inquired: ‘It is not?” And he an- 
swered: ‘‘It is not; itis free labor. Just as 
free as yours or mine. You cannot control 
a Chinaman unless you pay him for it. You 
cannot make a contract with him, or his 
friend, or supposed master, and get his 
labor unless you pay for it, and pay him 
for it.” 

Mr. George D. Roberts testified : 

“Tfind my Chinamen entirely independent of 
the bosses. When the bosses do not pay them, 
they come to me. If the boss does not pay them 
any wages, they tie him up and call onus. I 
find that each man has his account, and he holds 
the boss responsible,” 

The Rev. Otis Gibson, D.D., says: 

** These Chinese coolie-slaves are a most re- 
markable class of slaves. They go and come 
when and where they please, work and refuse to 
work at theirown pleasure; they use the pro- 
ceeds of their labor as they choose, buy their 
own clothes, pay their own rents, go to the 
theater, gamble, smoke opium, bring suits in 
eur courts, send money home to parents and 
triends, and act in all respects just like free- 
men.” 

Mr. Daniel Cleveland, of San Francisco, 
Says: 

“They come of their own option, and when 








they arrive here are free to go where they please 
and engage in any occupation they will. Those. 
who arrive in this city without means are 
assisted by their countrymen, and loaned money: 
to go to the mines or engage in some other labor, 
and aided in obtaining employment. They are 
as much free agents as our own people.” 

Hon. George F. Seward, late United 
States Minister to China, in reviewing the 
evidence taken before the Congressional 
Commission, says: 


“Tt will be seen, from this evidence, that the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company have not im- 
ported, through the six companies, or through a 
wealthy Chinese, or through any one else, any 
contract laborers to work on the railroad in 
question, or on any of the roads controlled by 
them.” 

The simple fact in the case is that 
Chinese labor is just as free as any other 
labor; and this attempt to brand it as ser- 
vile, in order to catch votes from the Pacific 
States, is unworthy of men who claim to be 
statesmen and aspire to be leaders of the 
great Republican Party. The true meaning 
of this plank seems to be that, inasmuch as 
the Republican Party had its birth “ina 
desire that all men may be free and equal,”’ 
therefore, the Republican Party of to-day 
will proceed to manifest that desire by de- 
nying freedom to the Chinaman who ap- 
proaches our shores, and will make Irish- 
men and Italians, Hungarians, Hindus and 
Hottentots equal before the laws of the 
land, while to the patient and industrious 
Chinaman it denies all share in “‘the land 
of the free and the home of the brave.” 

What a wretched spectacle we are pre- 
senting to-day among the nations of the 
earth, by reason of the abominable Jaw 
which this platform promises to sustain and 
to make more stringent! On Wednesday 
evening Jast a mandarin ‘‘of good rank, 
fine breeding, and high education,” arrived 
at this port of New York in the steamer 
‘* City of Merida,” from Havana, to join the 
Consulate in this city. He was not allowed 
to land until the Collector of Customs could 
investigate his case, and decide whether he 
was a “laborer” or not. So he had to stuy 
on board, dependent on the steward of the 
steamer for food until the next day. 


An English gentleman, suffering from 
climatic disease, so that his physician vr- 


dered his departure home from China cia 
America, to avoid passing through the 
tropics, brought a trustworthy servant with 
him, upon whose kind care he could rely 
in his weakness. At San Francisco, he 
was told that this ‘‘ laborer” could not land 
upon our sacred shores, and was obliged 
to cross the continent and go on to England 
without the servant whose attention- was 
so much needed by him. No other country 
in the world is guilty of such injustice. 
The Chinaman may enter England, France, 
Germany or Russia, as freely as any other 
foreigner, and is sure of decent and re- 
spectful treatment when he docs enter. It 
is left for this boasted land of freedom to 
bar him out, and for the Republican Party 
of 1884 to say that it will make still stricter 
the law which excludes him! The Repub- 
lican of 1856, when courage, honor and 
justice characterized the party, with small 
care as to the votes of any particular states, 
hangs his head in shame at the degeneracy 
of to-day. 

About the time the Chinese mandarin 
was detained until the potentiality of the 
Custom House could decide that he was 
not a laborer, the *‘ servile laborers” of the 
Chinese Sunday-schools of New York and 
Brooklyn were entertaining their teachers 
and friends on an excursion up the Hudson 
in the ‘‘Great Republic,” for which they 
paid $2,600. With the Chinese habit of 
reversing occidental usages, the scholars 
were treating the teachers to a pleasant ex- 
cursion. Funny ‘cheap laborers” these, 
who paid an average of five dollars each to 
give this entertainment to their teachers. 
Who that saw them, a few evenings ago, in 
Broadway Tabernacle, neatly attired, of 
pleasant manners and reverent demeanor, 
repeating the Word of God and singing 
the songs of Zion, would say these are the 
men we want to keep out of our country? 
And yet the earnest young man who told 
us there of his conversion could not bring 
his brother here to enjoy the privileges of 
this Christian land. 

Away with this outrage upon justice, 
this miserable travesty upon republican 
institutions, this. plank of infernal origin» 
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that faithless Republican builders have 
admitted to their platform! 

Gentlemen of the Republican leadership, 
you are putting a large number of honest 
and courageous men, who have heretofore 
gloried in the party and voted for its nomi- 
nees, in the position of the poor Negro, 
who was told that there were but two roads 
before him, one of which led to purgatory 
and the other to perdition. ‘ Den,” said 
he, after a little reflection, ‘‘dis niggah 
takes to de woods.” There wili be a good 
deal of taking to the woods this year. 


PROF. WILLIAM G. SUMNER, 
OF NEw HAVEN, CORN. 

You ask my opinion of the work of the 
Chicago Convention. I think that it is a 
new Mexican ticket on anew Mexican plat- 
form. I do not believe that we, as a nation, 
are yet low enough to be swayed by the 
motives to which ticket and platform appeal. 
The program seems to be to cork ourselves 
up at home by restrictive taxes, to sub- 
sidize ships to “carry the mails” on an 
ocean on which we have refused to have 
any commerce, and then to fight our way 
out and win “‘ trade ” by a‘ powerful navy,” 
and a ‘spirited foreign policy.” The more 
the work of the Convention is studied, the 
more there is in it to alarm sober citizens, 
who want simplicity, honesty, economy, 
steady growth, peace and prosperity. 


PROF. WILLIAM EVERETY, 
oF Quincy, Mass, 

My views on the nominations of Blaine 
and Logan may be briefly stated. They 
should be opposed in any event, as too posi- 
tiveiy bad to be accepted, no matter what 
the alternative, or, rather, without consider- 
ing an alternative. But, when you further 
ask my opinion as to the duty of Republicans 
and Independents, I have some hesitation in 
sending it to you; for I am no Republican, 
and I am an Independent, not as one who 
occasionally bolts a nomination of one of 
the two great parties, but as one of a large 
number who have long been entirely dis- 
satisfied with any party ties now proposed 
to them, and who are waiting and hoping 
that a new party will very soon crystallize, 
to defy existing organizations on its own 
platform and by its own candidates. 

It is a commonplace remark that neither 
of the two great parties represents anything 
but itsown past and its own machinery. 
There are great questions and issues before 
the country; but on all of them the two 
parties are divided crosswise,.and not 
lengthwise. The tariff, the coinage, 
civil service, foreign relations, executive 
privileges, and duties, political machinery, 
are all in dispute, and anyone of them 
might be an issue on which two parties 
could divide. But on all these questions, 
active partisans of both sides are found in 
both parties. There are Protectionists and 
Free Traders, Monometallists and Bimet- 
allists, Spoilsmen and Mintmen, Jingos 
and Conciliators in good standing as lead- 
ers of both the Republican and Democratic 
parties; and if either party is to retain its 
organization and machinery, it must adopt 
non-committal platforms and elect non- 
committal men on all these great questions. 
The reforms mentioned in your editorial as 
carried by the Republican Party have been 
carried against the sneers and efforts of 
those it still honors as leaders, are still 
ignored and nullified by many of those 
leaders, and never could have been carried 
without Democratic help. 

Independents are sick of this state of 
things; they believe in parties; but in 
parties which are united among themselves 
and opposed to each other, on the vital 
issues of the day. Many of them voted for 
the Republican candidates, many for the 
Democratic, as long as their candidates on 
either side seemed likely to help on prac- 
tical reforms. Now the Republicans have 
selected two men, who represent the ma- 
chine and nothing else; whose names are 
identified with no single one of these prac- 
tical reforms, which public opinion has 
forced upon their party; who, relying on 
the parrot-like repetition of the ‘‘ record,” 
have done nothing to conciliate the hun- 
dred thousand new voters who were born 
since the Civil War begun; and who repre- 
sent the spoils system in its naked selfish- 


since principle appears to have left one Con- 
vention, it may find some foothold in an- 
other. We know now what candidates not 
to vote for. If the next Convention only 
gives us further information of the same 
kind, we propose of two evils to choose 
neither, and imitate the founders of the 
Republican Party in starting for ourselves. 


JAMES F. CLAFLIN, 
or LomBarp, ILL 

For two hundred and fifty years the terri- 
tory cf the United States has been the 
asylum of the oppressed and poor of all 
nations. God gave these fertile hills and 
valleys for that purpose. For a hundred 
years the traditions of our Government and 
our laws have confirmed the grant. 
Twenty-eight years ago the Republican 
Party made the rights of humanity their 
first platform. In 1860 they reaffirmed 
their former declarations. In 1864 they 
inserted this specific plank: ‘ Resolved, 
that the foreign immigration, which in the 
past has added so much to the wealth and 
development of resources and increase of 
power to this nation, the asylum of the 
oppressed of ai nations, should be fostered 
and encouraged by a liberal and just 
policy.” In 1868 again, in the same words, 
they declared this country ‘“ the asylum of 
the oppressed of ali nations.” In 1884, at 
Chicago, they say in their platform: ‘‘ We 
pledge ourselves to sustain the present law 
restricting Chinese immigration, and to 
provide such further legislation as is neces- 
sary to carry out its purposes,” and assigned 
as a reason for it their ‘‘hatred of slave 
labor.” That was rank hypocrisy, and the 
statement of the reason a lie. Every intel- 
ligent man knows that the mass of 
Chinese in this country are free laborers, 
and that the sole object of the pledge 
was to gain votes from the sand-lots 
of California. When that resolve was 
passed by a Republican National Conven- 
tion, Wilson groaned and Sumner turned 
in his grave. For thirty years the Republi- 
can Party, by its ringing utterances in be- 
half of the poor and oppressed, has claimed 
the votes and enlisted the sympathies of the 
Christians of the North, many of whom 
sealed their devotion to it with their blood. 
Our education, our training, our associa- 
tions, dispose us to that party; but we can- 
not, at the mere behest of politicians, go 
back on what that party has taught so 
long, the universal brotherhood of man. 

Millions of our acres are yet untilled; 
our mountains are plethoric with useful 
ore; there is labor enough for the diligent 
hand; the mountains and the hills are His, 
‘*who made of one blood all nations of 
men”; and beyond the peaceful sea stand 
his children, in a countcy so impoverished, 
in a population so dense, that whole gen- 
erations never taste of flesh—hunger is their 
only birthright. And when God’s wind has 
swept a few to our shore, asking only work, 
shame on the man who would push them 
back into the sea, for the sake of gaining a 
party election. For forty years we have 
sent missionaries to China to teach them 
Christianity. Shall we give a dollar to 
missions with our left hand, and with our 
right cast a vote for that platform? Can 
the lips that pronounced the eulogies on 
Wendell Philipps take that pledge and not 
shrivel in the presence of his still living 
spirit? ‘‘Woe unto you Pharisees, hypo- 
crites, because ye build the tombs of the 
prophets and garnish the sepulchers of the 
righteous,” and join hands with those that 
killed them! 

It can be shown that the exclusion of the 
Chinese is as unwise in the light of political 
economy as it is anti-Christian in the light 
of the Gospel. But principles are more 
than profits, and we cannot abandon the 
former even to prevent Tilden’s election. 
I would rather trust God, and the Demo- 
crats in power, than a Republican Presi- 
dent with God standing aloof. We open 
our ports to the hordes of immigrants from 
Europe, “assisted,” as they are, and we 
must not vote to close them to the few from 
Asia—most needy, most thrifty, most tem- 
perate of all. We will take cur stand on 
the platform of the Republican Party of 
1864 and 1868, and declare again ‘‘ this 
country shall be the asylum of the op- 
pressed of ai nations,” trusting in Him who 





ness. What the Democratic Party may 
give us we donot know. We hope that, 


said: ‘‘ Even as ye did it unto the least of 


JESUS, NOT CESAR, THE KING OF 
THE WORLD. 


A SERMON. 


BY RICHARD 8, STORRS, D.D., LL.D. 








PREACHED IN THE CHAPEL OF THE MILITARY 
ACADEMY AT WEsT Pomnt, JUNE 814, 1844; ON THE 
SUNDAY PRECEDING THE GRADUATION OF CADETS. 


“The chief priests answered, we have no King but 
Cwsar.”—John xix, 15. (Last Clause.) 
“* And these all do contrary to the decrees of Cesar, 
saying that there is another King, one Jesus,"—Acts 
xvi, 7, 
Looxine at the first of these records in a 
strictly historical spirit, one cannot but be im- 
pressed with the essential untruth in the reply 
of the priests to that challenge of Pilate, ‘ Shall 
I crucify your King”? They seem to express, 
with utmost emphasis, their loyalty to Tiberius, 
then on the throne of the Roman world. In 
point of fact, there was no one else in all the 
earth, with the single exception of Jesus of 
Nazareth, whom they hated so intensely.. Their 
hatred had a palliating excuse, if not a justify- 
ing reason, in the personal character of Tiberius, 
if the accounts of him are to be credited which 
stand scorched as with pencil of fire on the 
pages of Tacitus, or which perhaps yet more im- 
press us as presented by Suetonius, with what 
looks like a cool and careless impartiality. The 
cruelty, rapacity, gloomy tyranny, of this dark 
and unrelenting successor of Augustus—his 
stealthy passions, his complicated wickednesses, 
and his indescribable foulness of lust—if the 
historians have pictured them correctly, might 
well excite not loathing only, but a passionate 
detestation, in those who knew what power he 
had, to serve as the minister of his malign tem- 
per, and who had certainly received some im- 
pression of the rule of right conduct from that 
ancient Decalogue each of whose commands he 
incessantly outraged. 

But they hated him, further, with an intense 
political animosity ; as representing the inexor- 
able power which had conquered their country, 
which held it now in reluctant subjection, and 
against which it always was ready to rise in 
fiercest rebellion at the slightest opportunity, 
What the Poles have not yet ceased to feel 
toward the power of Russia, which abolished 
their liberties, ravaged their country, and made 
their capital a dungeon for them or a fortress 
against them; what the Servians felt, for many 
generations, toward the Ottoman Empire ; what 
multitudes of the children of Ireland feel to-day, 
after centuries have passed, toward the England 
whose rule they hate and resist, and whose power 
they would stab or explode if they could—that, 
and in a superlative degree, the Jew felt toward 
the power of Rome. A religious passion com- 
bined with his patrietic wrath to add to ita 
vehemence. The supremacy of the Emperor 
was in utter contradiction to the scheme and 
aspiration of that theocracy which, to those of 
the Hebrew stock, was sacred and prophetic. 
They had for ages exulted in the thought that 
through them, and their system of worship and 
of law, all nations of the earth were at last to 
be blessed ; that their dominion was to be more 
brilliant, and wider in its range, than that of. 
Solomon at its broadest expansion ; that the dis- 
tant isles were to wait for their law, and the 
ends of the earth to find through them salva- 
tion and glury. Now, right athwart the path of 
their progress toward such a consummation, lay 
this immovable Empire of Rome, brutal and 
fierce, with a tyrant and an idolater, if he were 
not an atheist, enthroned as its head. It is not 
to be wondered at that they hated the Emperor ; 
that there was not a hand in all their com- 
pany which would not have struck its dagger to 
his heart, if it could thus have broken his rule ; 
that there was not a face but would have been 
lifted, with fiercer gladness on lip and eye, if at 
the moment the news of his destruction had 
come, 

So this cry, addressed to Pilate, ‘‘ We have no 
King but Cesar,” cannot be respected as having 
had truth or sincerity in it. The only thing which 
it really represents is their still superior rage 
against Jesus; a rage so fierce and so abound- 
ing that even their hatred of the Emperor shrank 
to silence before it; that they would concede 
anything, for the time, to be permitted to work 
their will on him whose words had smitten and 
stung them, and whom, at last, they seemed to 
have got within their grasp. 

Bat, on the other hand, so far as Pilate was 
concerned, or any distinguished Roman citizen, 
it was only natural that he should revere the 
supremacy of Tiberius, Born and trained amid 
the traditions of Roman heathenism, the char- 
acter of the Emperor could not be to him as in- 
trinsically offensive as it was to those who had 
felt the impression of a Divine law, and who had 
some sense of superlative holiness in a Divine 
governor. And Cesar to him was the head of 
the state: the head, that is, of the civilized 
world, as well as the master of scattered scores 
of barbarian tribes. Three thousand miles in 
length by two thousand in breadth, from the 
columns of Hercules to the Euphrates, from the 
northern seas to the Libyan desert, extended his 
prodigious dominion. He ‘seemed the absolute 
impersonation of an all-controlling cosmical 





Each galley on the seas, each glittering cohort 
of soldiers on land, flew at speed to do his bid- 
ding. He the head of the religion of the 
Empire, ml of its military and legislative 
systems. ly, in fact, in the provinces, at 
the capital, he was coming to be worshiped 
as inherently Divine; temples being raised, 
priesthoods established, sacrifices offered, in 
this new cultus; while the old forms of wor- 
ship were more and more losing their power, and 
dimming their splendor, before this which sur- 
passed when it did not suspend them. It was 
fast becoming the prevalent and imperative 
worship of the world, in which Jewish subject and 
Christian disciple were alike to be required to 
share ; which was to be ascendant over local wor- 
ship, and over the congregated multitude of such, 
which, in the rash and recent Pagan syncretism, 
was crowding the capital with strange temples. 
The apotheosis of the Emperor did not merely 
succeed his death. He was recognized as a god, 
and had the Divine name conferred on him, 
while he lived. Portents and prodigies were 
seriously recorded as attending his birth, or 
marking chief points in his career. His very 
effigies on coins were sacred. And to refuse 
to pay homage to him was coming to be held 
both a crime against religion and a practical 
treason against the state. Recognition of his 
divinity was the affirmative and reconciling 
force which made differences of inherited rites 
of no account, and which knit together, in an 
awful communism of pride and fear, the mutual- 
ly intolerant worships of mankind. 

It was then to Pilate natural and inevitable 
to honor Cwsar as King of mankind; and 
nothing could have seemed to him more pre- 
posterous than to put a man like Jesus of 
Nazareth in comparison for a moment with the 
Emperor Tiberius, According to his conception 
of things, one might as well measure the tiny 
rill, trickling internfittently from the pool of 
Siloam, against the oceans bounding the world ; 
or the lowly roof of a Galilee cottage against 
the shining circles of the stars. The very Jew 
feared Tiberius, while the Roman adored him. 
To both Roman and Jew it seemed the exquisite 
mockery of irony to name Omsar and Jesus in 
the same breath, 

How astonishing the change, then, when one 
like Saul, of Jewish birth and Roman citizen- 
ship, and proud of both, chose Jesus for his 
King, devoted to him his every power, rejoiced 
in subscribing himself his slave, and flung his 
life, with passionate zeal, into his service! It is 
only to be explained by the marvelous light 
which had shined upon him on the way to 
Damascus, A new force, with an unexpected 
and unmeasured power, breaking in upon his 
spirit at that critical time—this is the fact as 
plainly apparent in the history of Saul as is the 
force of steam lifting the levers and turning the 
wheels when the steamship moves; as is the 
force of electricity, bearing its messages, when 
the dumb wire begins to articulate, Uf any- 
thing is evident in the New Testament it is that 
such a transfiguring energy had shot its im- 
pression upon the intrepid man of Tarsus, after 
he consented to the death of Stephen, and be- 
fore he preached at Thessalonica that there is 
“another King—one Jesus.” His whole mie- 
sionary career had in this later and amazing 
conviction its impulse and its law. Every letter 
he wrot:, each one of his discourses, bore on 
this astonishing proclamation of an unseen 
Sovereign, whom the heavens had received, by 
the splendor of whose coming the earth was 
again to be illumined, And his enthusiasm never 
failed, from the moment when the question 
broke from his lips, ‘Lord, what wilt THOU 
have me to do?” to the moment when the sword 
of the earthly Emperor smote his life from his 
body on the Ostian road, ‘Another King—one 
Jesus,” is to the end his motive, his inspiration 
and his unfaltering battle-cry. 

And in this Paul only represents others who 
shared his conviction without rivaling his 
genius. Great multitudes, as we know, in his 
own time, and in following centuries, both of 
Roman and Jewish birth, bowed their souls to the 
same supreme King and braced their spirits for 
a similar service. Pliny, in Bithynia, bears wit- 
ness to it. It faced the surprised Proconsul et 
Smyrna, under whom the aged Polycarp suffered, 
refusing to renounce the King and Saviour 
whom for eighty-six years he had joyfully 
served, and asking only not to be bound when 
he went to the stake, that his faithful endurance 
might be attested. Multitudes followed, of 
women as of men, noble and humble, of schol- 
ars, soldiers, and men of affairs, as well as of 
sailors, mechanics, slaves, confessing to the last, 
in the dungeon, in the flame, in the torments of 
the mines, or amid the terrible scenes of the 
arena their steadfast allegiance to this King, 
“one Jesus,” whom Paul had proclaimed in re- 
verberating words. They, like him, had no regard 
for Omsar's authority when it cenflicted ‘with 
that of their Lord. [t was not in mere philosoph- 
ical deference to intellectual convictions, toward 
what to them were proud propositions, that they 
endured the agony and the shame, It was not 
in a passioniess ethical persuasion of certain 
commanding rules of righteonsness. It was in 
a LOYALTY OF HEART TO A SUPREME 








these ye did it unto me.” 


authority, The Senate registered his decrees. 





| Pensos, of whom they had known, as they 
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certainly thought, not merely from ample testi- 
monies of others, but from his direct impres- 
sion on their responsive and welcoming souls. 
They precisely reversed the cry of the priests, 
and said for themselves, before the whole might 
of the infuriated Empire: ‘‘You may maim, 
imprison, or slay us if you will, we have no King 
but Jesus.” He was to them the Sovereign in 
the heavens, invisible, but immortal; the Lord 
of Lords and the final Judge of all the Earch. 

At once then it is evideut how profound was 
their conviction of a transcendent nature and 
authority, belopging inherently to Jesus of 
Nazareth ; how surely and fully they believed 
him to be a unique Divine Person, whom Death 
could not kill, and who had only resumed his 
place in that eternity from which, for man’s 
welfare, he had come. I see not how this could 
be shown more clearly, 

Men have often sought to make it appear that 
the records of the New Testament do not of 
necessity imply the conviction in those who 
wrote them that be whose portrait they present 
was other than a man; of a remarkable genius 
for religion, and of some strange personal 
force, magnetic or other, by which he won and 
held his hearers, but of no nature surpassing 
theirs; that the doctrine of the immanent 
divinity of Jesus is not essential to a fair ren- 
dering of the primitive accounts by evangelist 
and apostle; and that, therefore, we, his later 
disciples, may properly rank him with Socrates 
or Gautama, with Paul or John, or, in after 
time, with Bernard or Xavier, with Luther or 
Weasley. 

I think it pearly beyond dispute that this in- 
terpretation of the New Testament, if con- 
siatently carried out, will be found contradic- 
tory to what in that is controlling and peculiar ; 
that the entire conception of the Christ pre- 
sented in the record implies not merely his pre- 
eminence as a man, but his possession of wholly 
supernatural prerogative and power; and that 
to try to eliminate this, without injury to the 
general structure of the book, is like trying to 
tear the threads of gold from an ancient tapestry, 
while leaving the fabric practically uomarred ; 
or like trying to extract the bones from the 
body, while leaving that erect and supple. But 
whether one is right or not in this, he cannot be 
mistaken in affirming that this was the concep- 
tion which the early disciples received of Jeeus, 
from the testimonies preseuted in the Gospels, 
or handed down in oral tradition, Nothing ehe 
ean explain the intense and unswerving loyalty 
of soul directed to him, which the weight of the 
adverse world could not fracture, nor its flercest 
assault cause to waver; which carried them not 
to service only, but to the frightful sacrifice ot 
martyrdom, in allegiance to him, 

Remember that the contrary worship of the 
Emperor made every appeal of interest to them 
which was humanly possible. Protection same 
with it; opportunity in life; the gladness of 
friendship ; the clamorous approbation and ap- 
plause of communities, It might be understood, 
asit often was represented, as a mere civil form ; 
the performance, in fact, of a patriotic duty. 
‘*What harm is there in saying Lord Cwsar,” 
said the Irenarch to Polycarp, ‘‘ and in sacrific- 
ing, with the other ceremonies observed on such 
occasions, and in so making sure of safety?” 
** Have respect to thine old age,” was the exhor- 
tation of the Provonsul, “‘ and swear by the for- 
tune of Cesar.” It seemed quite incredible, ai 
the time when thoughtful men concealed, as 
Gibbon has said, ‘the sentiments of an atheis 
under sacerdotal robes, and approached with 
the same inward co. tempt and the same exter- 
nal reverence the altars of the Libyan, the 
Olympian, or the C.pitoline Jove” —it seemed 
incredible that any should refnse to pay an 
homage to Cwsar which was customary, profita 
ble, and which involved no inward submission 
of the spirit to him; above all that men and 
women should do this, though in peril of out- 
rages worse than death, on account of their ad- 
herence to the name and the cause of a cruci- 
fied Nazarene, whom the jealous Empire had 
hurled into death with one plunge of its heavy 
8 





It was not because these followers of Jesus 
possessed minds inaccessible to pain, or hac 
adamantine and insensitive bodies, that they 
refused this homage to the Emperor, and chon 
to honor the ‘“‘ovher King.” They shrank, as w: 
should, from violence of soldiers, rage of mobs, 
and the destroying wrath of rulers. The an- 
cicnt dungeon, fetid with filth, pes ilential with 
disease, offering opportunities in its noisonx 
darkness for any horrible crime, was tv them as 
repulsive as it would be tous, They felt, as we 
should, the dreary and deadly exile of mines. 
Their flesh was as conscious as yours or mine of 
the pang of fire, scorching and shriveling what 
itsmote, The rending claws and teeth of wiid 
beasts they could not help but shudder before. 
Aud when, like Blandina, they saw the others 
suffering before them, and themseives reserved 
to the last, or when, like Perpetua, at the 
age of twenty-two, they were severed from 
father, friends, and babe, by the savage atroci- 
ties of arena or stake, there was by nature as 
keen an anguish searching their soula as we 
should know, or our sisters and wives, in” the 
presence of a catastrophe as sudden and hid- 








eous. And yet, throngh all, they scorned the 
offer of freedom and life, on the condition of 
worship to the Emperor; and maintained their 
allegiance to the slain Galilean. Him they would 
serve, and him they would worship, in front of 
death, looking full in the face the unmention- 
able horrors which were for them the gate of 
Eternity. 

It may, perhaps, be still affirmed, as it was at 
the time, that in this they were obstinate, fool- 
ish, suicidal ; as even Epictetus, or Marcus Aure- 
lias, felt that they were. Men of cold hearts and 
languid conviciion, as doubtful of the vaiue and 
authority of truth ae Pilate was, as careless as 
Uallio of those divine mysteries which they do 
not comprehend, and so engrossed in the things 
of the world as to have no sense of immortal re- 
letions, and to count the glory of Christ a 
dream—such men may esteem these eager dis- 
ciples practically inaane, and may feel that legit- 
imate self-regard had been flung to the winds 
when they confronted deadly peri's for a Master 
whom they had never seen. I am not concerned 
to demonstrate their sanity, The history which 
exalis their illustrious names will take care of 
that. The world which their blood baptized and 
hallowed, “ filling up what was behind of the suf- 
feriogs of Christ,” will never be content to deem 
them crazy. 

But the only point which I now have in view is 
the testamony which they gave, in life and in 
death, to their conception of him whom they 
worshiped. It seems absvlutely impossibie to 
explain their stupendous self-sacrifice, when so 
easy an alternative assured them of safety, exept 
by the fact that they believed their Master 
divine ; that he was to them a living Lord, not 
one merely pic.ured in memoirs, His charackr 
must have awed as well as allured them, as hav- 
ing upon it celestial supremacy. His figure 
must have toweved before them as one beneath 
whose matchless might and lovely brightness the 
figure of any Emperor on the throne, from Ti- 
berius to Galerius, vanished from sight. And 
80, from them, a radiance shines on the records 
through which they had learned of him, Each 
narrative of the Gospels, each hint in the Epis- 
tles, concerning the nature and the place in the 
universe of him whom Pilate had killed upon 
Calvary, is to be interpreted in this vivid light, 
It is underscored with the ruby lines of this con- 
secrated blood. It is illumined, as a crystal vase 
with lights within it, by the fac. that, in .ess than 
a hundred years after the violent death of Jesus, 
there were those in a parts of the Empire who 
believed in his Ascension; who recognized in 
him the Lord from Heaven; who cared nothing 
whatever, in comparison, for all the Cmsars 
whom the Empire worshiped ; who had taken for 
themselves, and who served triumphantly in 
suifering as in action, ‘another King—one 
Jvesus."’ We may never forget this, without vio- 
tence to history. We should never overlook the 
ught which it casta upou the ealy rendering of 
the Gospels, 

Avd yet further it is to be said that if history 
may be trusted to teach any lesson it seems 
plaiuly to teach this: that these men were right 
in their judgment and feeling about this Heavy- 
enly Lord unseen; that he had such su- 
perna! wisdom and might as they ascribed tu 
him, which made him the conqueior, in the end, 
im that awful duel in which, at the outset, he had 
seemed crushed. I cannot but think this a mat- 
ver tu be pondered. 

Every power, to be permanent in operation, 
must be essential, not artificial; imtrinsic and 
substantive, net adsci.itious, No , ictured saber 
eVer cuts. No cloud which embellishes the can- 
vas also moistens the meadow. Whatever is the 
creature of human contrivance can never be 
more than locally strong. The world at large 1s 
tvo vast for its mastery. Only that which pos- 
sesses inherent vitality survives transportation 
over continents and seas, and is equally at home 
in different regions. And of two forces, each of 
which in its measure is vital, the fittest sur- 
vives, Whatever grows and fructifies long, we 
may be confident hoids in itself enduring life. 
Chat which rests on a basis of unreality, or is 
jimited to the strength of human fabrication, is 
shaken apart and overwhelmed as it comes in 
collision with hostile iorces, as the subsile ener- 
#ies of advancing society surpass and expel it, 
as irresistible centuries crowd it to decay, So the 
evident vicwry of the **King called Jesus” over 
the powers which opposed him at the first, his 
continuing if not yet his consummated victory 
over the powers which have resisted him since, 
seem decisively to suggest that that conception 
which his early disciples had taken from bis career 
was authorized by the fact ; that he had such pre- 
science, and such authority, as they ascribed to 
him; that he was the King, and is to-day, to be 
revered by all the earth. 

Remember, again, how completely at the out- 
set the energy of the world was marshaled 
against him; the Jewish fury, beating upon 
hun with a fierce persistency never surpassed ; 
the Roman power, haughtily observant, ready 
wo use to the utmost limit the military force of 
which it had almost a monopoly in the world, in 
order to crush this strange pretender to an au- 
thority more unlmited than its own. The two 
combined in their onset at the Cross; and their 
victory seemed as immediate and easy as it was 





apparently final. With a robber on each side, 
he whom they struck at was suspended, amid 
sympathetic portents of Nature, till life went 
out, and the tomb received ite pulseless guest. 
He disappeared from the world of living men; 
and the thought of any further impression by 
him upon human society seemed supremely ab- 
surd. The desire of the people for his destruc- 
tiou had reached the result with which it was 
satisfied; and imperial officers no more expected 
any future contest with this strange leader 


whom they had killed than they expected the 


dust of the desert to whirl together into col- 
umns of armies, or the morning dew-drops, 
brushed from the field by the unregarding 
tramp of legions, to reappear in spear-heads and 
banners, 

Yet from outside the world, without army or 
navy, treasury or senate, by the simple enthu- 
siasm awakened toward him am«ng obscure 
scattered disciples, he overcame the enraged Em- 
pire, whose jealousy was as fierce as iis power 
was ubiquitous. Even Greek indifference to the 
story of his career yielded to the sublimity ef its 
pathos, while the scornful disdain of Hellenic 
philosophy was subdued by the mystical energy 
of his word. Kven barbarian fierceness and 
grossness felt the tenderness and the might of 
his impact upon them; and nomads came to 
dwell in villages, the savage customs to be re- 
placed by beneficent laws, uncivilized lands to be 
filled with a novel spiritual life. The Cross was 
emblazoned on public standards. The renowned 
codes of an ancient jurisprudence were so far 
affected as to show the impress, if not a.together 
to reflect the image, of his Sermon on the 
Mount. And when hordes as passionate and un- 
tamable as ever had shaken the continents with 
their tread, rushed in upon the Empire to despoil 
and destroy 1t, his word and rule and spiritual 
impression arrested them, ennobled them bya 
new education, turned them by degrees to the 
orderly sobriety and the tranquil security of 
Christian commonwealths. 

He seemed as nothing, as I have said, when 
measured against Cwsar by the men of his day. 
Yet the worship of the Emperors has long since 
utterly disappeared. No man or woman in all 
the world is sufficieatly insane or sufficiently 
idiotic to try to repeat that extinct culius, ‘The 
worship of Jesus has lived in the world {rom that 
day to this, and was never so wide, 80 eminent 
and controlling, or so rapidly advancing, as at 
this hour. His name is revered on coasts and in 
languages of whisb his associates had no hint. 
It is sign of hope, and symbol of faith, among 
tribes of men as unknown to them as are peoples 
of other worlds to us. His worship bids fair to 
be at last as general in the worid as ia morning 
light or evening shade. 

Let any other person appearing in history be 
subjected, then, to an equivalent test; and 1 
need not ask what the issue must be. There 
have been men admired for eloquence, far more 
than Jesus was in life. There have been states- 
men, prescient in plan, patient in detai], con- 
summate masters of political strategy, whose 
names give distinction to the annals of coun- 
tries. There have been generals—some of them 
here trained—whose military skill seemed born 
of intuition, while also carefully instructed by 
schools ; whose undisturbed spirits ruled terrible 
battles, and snatched surprising victory at last 
from the lurid gulfs of defeat and despair. And 
there have been philosophers many, poets, phi- 
lanthiopists, who have quickened and expanded 
the minds of peoples, who bave throned the 
finest fancy or thought in the ivory palaces of 
melodious rhythm, who have wrought the grace 
of an unselfish temper into benignant forms of 
conduct. But where has been one, since Chris- 
tendom appeared, whom either his coutempo- 
raries or those who suvceeded them have been 
tempted to worship? Where one, whose words 
have had cosmical authority? whom the hum- 
blest have honored, while the noblest have felt 
him transcending themselves? whose name 
shines now, like that of Jesus, over vast and 
beneficent civilizations ; or whose impulse, like 
his, immense and unwasting, is the guaranty 
still of whatever is best in human society? 

It seems to me, that one looking back to that 
day in the distance, when Cesar was the head 
of the world, and when despised mechanics and 
slaves were hunted to the death for confessing 
against him ‘another King,” and then look- 
i: g at the issue, as thus far realized, of the long 
contest there ipiiated, can hardly belp feeling 
that the words which the Master spoke of him- 
self were exactly irue: ‘‘Ye are from beneath, 
Iam from above. Ye are of this world, I am 
not of this world.” It seems as palpable as the 
tree-covered hights around this famous military 
fort, or as the river which gleams before it, that 
that supreme Lord of evangelist and apostle is 
incommensurable with any other appearing in 
history ; that he isto others asthe star in the 
sky to the lightliouse on the strand, as the serene 
effulgence of suns to torches kindled and then 
extinguished. I need, for myself, no other or 
clearer historical demonstration of his super- 
terrestrial nature and power than that which 
lies in the earliest contrast between emperors 
and himself, when set in connection with the 
present contrast between Casar vanished and 
Christ adored! The miracle here appears more 





signal than any recorded by evangelists. If 
Paut was not right in his estimate of Jewns, the 
letters and arts and life of Christendom :emain 
an enigma—a palace of incomparable riches and 
beauty, built in the air, and founded on dreams. 

And when. we hold clearly in view this pro- 
gressive and permanent lordship in the earth of 
him whom Paul confessed and served, how the 
character attributed to him in the Gospels arises 
before us into perfect resplendence! How mar- 
velous the contrast which appears between it 
and that which power in other hands has devel- 
oped and served! 

‘Two persons are vividly set before us in the 
cry of the priests: Tiberius Cesar, and Jesus 
of Nazareth. Two persons were afterward set 
before Paul, in those years of his life in which 
he was exhibiung, in the widest sphere, on the 
highest levels, the continuing intensity of his 
conviction that, as he said at Thessalonica, 
“there is another King—one Jesus.” One of 
them was the Emperor Nero, and the other was 
the slain Galilean. The character of Tiberius, 
as sketched by succeeding Roman historians, I 
have indicated. With the character of Nero the 
world ever since has been sadly familiar. 

Of noble birth, as nobleness was reckoned on 
human records; having early shown a quite 
unusual sprightliness of talent—as for verse- 
making, painting, and modeling in clay; hav- 
ing been educated partly by Seneca, the most 
distinguished of all the philosophers who 
adorned and instructed the Roman world; and 
having no doubt heard from this teacher many 
of the maxims in which the great Stoic~almost 
paralleled the precepts of apostles and their 
Master—Nero came to the throne at the age of 
seventeen, having already been married a year. 
Tre world was before him, as the scene from 
whose highest point of privilege to show whit 
temper he was of ; and some things in his asso- 
ciations, as with Burrhus and Seneca, and some 
things in bis character as thus far expressed, 
seemed to give fair promise of general amenity 
and dignity in his life. But what that life afterward 
was, till the time when he died, by his own hand, 
at the age of thirty-one, after a reign of four- 
teen years, a few weeks after the martyrdom of 
St. Paul—yon do not need that I remind you. 
Sensual, vain, fond of foolish display, ambitious 
of the most trivial distinctions, as greedy of 
money as he was extravagant in profligate riot, 
as crue] as he was timid, as false and treacher- 
ous as he was at once unnatural in lewdness 
and passionate in suspicion, the jest of buffoons 
and the plunderer of provinces, exiling or killing 
illustrious men because their opposite virtues 
rebuked him, regarding no bonds of friendship, 
religion, or of Nature itself, in his anger or 
his lust, robber of temples, ravisher of vestal 
virgins, m hia own person incredibly defiled, 
the murderer of mother, brother, wife, as well #8 
of the teacher who had tarnished his fame by 
consenting to his detestable service, the first 
fierce persecutor of Ohristians, on an obvious 
pretense, hanging them, burning them in the 
night to illuminate his gardeus—no language 
has words sufficiently full of diabolical sugges- 
tions to furnish has portrait. His name has been 
the synonym, during all the intervening ages, of 
whatever is vilest, meanest, most atrocious, not 
in kingship only, but in the compass of human- 
ity. The world shudder; yet at the thought 
that a wickedness so complex and so utter should 
have once been possible upon it. It recognizes 
his absoluve moral insanity. It wishes it could 
find an equivalent mental insanity in him, to 
release him in a measure from the odium of his 
crimes, to release itself from the clinging shame 
of having had a man like him, even centuries 
ago, at the head of its affairs. 

And yet it was a character not singular in the 
world, which here broke forth into dreadful ex- 
hibition. This son of Agrippina was not a 
damned spirit, visiting the earth in human sem- 
blance, from realms infernal. Enlarged oppor- 
tunity chiefly accounts for his infamous pre-em- 
inence. Vanity, lust, rapacity, cruelty, fantastic 
folly, a viciousness so shameless that, in reading 
its records, we seem literally traversing the cir- 
cles ot Hell—his imperial station did not implant 
these. They were in him before, and the license 
which earthly supremacy gave only brought 
them out to this frightful exhibition. In fact, 
the world which accepted and worshiped him 
revealed, in unconscious simplici'y of discovery, _ 
how familiar were such forces in character to 
itself; how naturally it looked for them when 
opportunity suited. The Senate was condemned, 
the capital, the Empire, by their sufferance of 
him. Only those whom he banished, or jeal- 
ovely kiiled, brought any honor from those 
atrocious and filthy years. The patient endur- 
ance of Christians in the fire, more then any- 
thing else, illuminates and redeems the obscene 
annals. i 

Beside him, then, or beside Tiberius, we set 
the other King—one Jesus, whom history has 
shown the superior of both in power and do- 
minion; who was the conqueror in that vast 
contest which had one of its points of climax at 
the ‘Cross; and how indescribable is the con- 
trast! To him belonged, as his followers be- 
lieved, and as subsequent centuries have rever- 
ently held, a might as far transcending theirs as 
the might in miracle surpasses that of ordinary 
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muscles ; as the power which arched the dome 
of Heaven exceeds the power which raised upon 
the Palatine Hill the Golden Horse. But, with 
this power, and with all the opportunities which 
it opened before him, there appears in this King 
no trace of the sin which staggers our thought 
and chokes expression as we rehearse the im- 
perial story. His spirit was as unique as his 
power! Not purity only, and an absolute right- 
eousness of thought and purpose, are manifest 
in him; but with them are associated the ten- 
derest sympathy for the penitent and the sad; 
a patience under unjast assault which no enmity 
overbore; spontaneous prayerfulness, where 
penitence was not possible; forgiving love, 
toward even the enemies whose passionate fury 
smote at his life. There was nothing in him 
of stoical hardness; yet a peace in God reigned 
in his spirit, which passed understanding. There 
was nothing in him of the mystic’s delirious 
dream of rapture ; yet he dwelt in an utter inde- 
pendence of the world, and knew and shared 
angelic joys. With an energy in his will before 
which the stubbornest forces of Nature became 
pliant and plastic, which turned blindness to 
sight, lameness to liberty, and which shattered 
the bars of Death itself, he chose the Cross for 
his throne, for his bed of state the sepulchre of 
a friend. And though, judging from what fol- 
lowed, the legions of the Empire could no more 
have killed him, if he had been disposed to re- 
sist them, than Pilate could have crushed the 
blazing lightnings under his heel, he walked 
toward the consummating sacrifice of his life 
from the outset of his ministry, foreseeing it in 
the distance, taking no step backward from its 
austere and awful front, facing it at last with 
supreme self-surrender. He died, to open new 
life to others, He expired in agony, that they 
might gain the supremacy of great hopes. He 
matched with the darkness which shrouded him 
like a pall that Dark of Death which every one 
still has to pass, but across which he for the first 
time threw a flash of glory from worlds be- 
yond. 

This isthe story of the evangelists ; and the 
story itself has, in itself, the moss majestic self- 
vindication. It is as plain as the blue in the sky 
that this portrait of their King was not invented 
by the fishermen of Galilee. No human mind 
could have conceived it unless it had seen it. 
Aristotle shows us the magnanimous man ; and 
models for that picture were before him in his- 
tory. Seneca shows us the stoically wise man, 
with frigid firmness and unsympathizing philan- 
thropy ; and examples of such qualities were not 
unfamiliar. But what man like Peter or James 
or John could have outlined this character, un- 
matched in experience, unapproached in philozo- 
phy, without having been an eye-witness to it? 
a character in which power was subordinate to 
love; where generous gentleness and patient 
forgiveness were combined with a just and holy 
wisdom which smote incessantly at hypocrisy and 
pride; of one who took worship without re- 
buke, yet wept in sorrow at the tomb of a 
friend ; who bowed to the Cross, though after- 
ward rising in triumph to the heavens; who 
took little children upin his arms, while speak- 
ing words to which empires have yielded! Sur- 
passing art, and its highest inventions, is this 
picture of their King, outlined for the world by 
the early disciples on their immortal and shin- 
ing pages. It is imeredible that they should 
have portrayed it without having been illumined 
by its presence. 

And so the ideal of character among men has 
been exalted ever since. The world has seen, 
and henceforth it knows, celestial qualities. It 
meets in Jesus the spirit which fills the spheres 
on high. To whomsoever he is King, God him- 
self is exhibited in him, in the ultimate glory 
which the universe worships. The record is 
written for all the ages by that hand which held 
‘the power of miracle, and was used to wipe the 
‘tear away. It is articulate in the accents of the 
voice which stayed storms in their rush, and 
spake pardon and cheer to human hearts. More 
than in all the beauty of sunshine, the fra- 
grance or the tints of flowers, the joy of friend- 
ship, or the beauty of home, we see in Jesus what 
is sovereign in God. The universe is transfig- 
ured with sacred lights. We know what charac- 
acter shall be governing in the earth when 
Christ’s dominion is here complete. We may 
thank the priests for suggesting the contrast be- 
tween Omsar and Christ. The Emperor shows 
Us what human character easily becomes, when 
place and power supply opportunity. But no 
Other revelation could possibly have taught us 
what is supreme in moral beauty, what is celes- 
tial in the spiritual life, as does the revelation 
of loveliness and of lordship aa ted in him 
who spoke of himself as the Light of the World, 
who claimed to have power over legions of an- 
gels, and before whom Tiberius and Nero have 
vanished, with all the system which they repre- 
sented. We, like John, have beheld his glory ; 
the glory as of the Only Begotten, full of grace, 
and full of truth. 

There are one or two practical lessons sug- 
gested by this train of thought, upon which I 
think for a moment we may ponder. 

The first is, that hore lies, as of old, the prac- 
tical choice which each of us has still to make 
in laying out the plan of life. Submission to 


the world, or allegiance to Christ, this is always 
the sharpalternative. ~ 

The world does not now present its claims with 
the persecuting fury of the magistrate or the 
mob to force them upon reluctant souls. It does 
not appeal to the spirit in man, as once it did, 
through flesh that quivers beneath its fires, or is 
torn by the teeth of leopard or lion. But its 
challenge for submission is not less direct, is 
hardly less dangerous, than it was in the ghast- 
ly years gone by. It now aims to win, where 
then it sought to bind and terrify. It attracts 
now with seductive temptations, where then it 
hurled menaces, and shook lances and chains. 
But its inward antagonism to the mastery of 
Christ is not less real, and is hardly less evident, 
than it was at the first. Its skeptical sneers 
against the story which sets him forth, against 
his authority, and against the law of allegiance 
to him, hold something yet of the primitive 
venom, While outwardly admitting the pre- 
eminence of Jesus, it exults, on occasion, in re- 
peating the reproach which is brought on his 
name by unworthy disciples. Whatever may 
shake men’s confidence in him is sure in it of a 
clamorous welcome. In its literature he appears, 
sometimes, as a fanatical Jew, of good instincts, 
unacquainted with men, dwelling bewildered in 
a dreamy mirage of speculation and precept; 
sometimes, a8 a conscious impostor; or, more 
frequently, as a man of real genius, and of 
mystical piety, with something rare and inspir- 
ing in him, but too remote from our times to 
command their obedience, and too ethereal in 
spirit and thought to furnish either model or 
rule for human conduct. Sci is practically 
the world’s New Testament. Philosophy gives 
the law to its higher speculation ; and if human 
enactments, and the customs of society, are not 
accepted as showing the ultimate rule of living, 
the more cautious and refined ethical systems 
are entrusted with the fanction, and the law of 
Christ is practically remitted to the cloisters or 
the closets of religious enthusiasts. 

An alluring, boastful, and skeptical society 
has thus taken the place of that whose fierce 
and murderous temper confronted Jesus, and 
fought and crushed his early disciples. And it 
has immense power, by reasov of the prizes 
which it proposes, and of the reluctance of 
human souls to accept the rule of self-devotion. 

It is not the animal lusts in man which offer 
the sharpest or stubbornest resistance to the 
mandates of Christ, though these have their 
place, and often a large one, in such opposition. 
The love of ease; the indisposition to any pro- 
tracted and patient labor for an ideal cause ; the 
eager passion for secular success, which becomes 
more intense, as well as more general, with the 
multiplied and glittering modern opportunities ; 
the pride which insists on determining for itself 
its plan and path, and which will not take law, 
however it may take suggestion and impulse, 
from other sources ; the weakened impression of 
things supernatural ; even the intellectual habit 
which finds miracles unscientific, and insists on 
applying its limiting measures to the whole 
career and office of the Lord—all these, and 
other kindred forces, now affect minds encom- 
passed by the world, to encourage and confirm 
their reluctance toward Christ. A steady pres- 
sure from secular society comes upon each of 
us, almost like the pressure of the earth under- 
neath on the physical frame, or like that of the 
atmosphere which envelops us ali though we 
are not presently conscious of it. And this 
whole pressure, appealing to the hesitant spirit 
in man, affecting often most energetically those 
who are conscious of rarest powers, makes it 
harder for each to accept the Master; more 
natural and easy to goon in the world as if no 
Cross had been raised upon it, as if no bright- 
ness over Bethlehem had left strange radiance 
on its surface, 

It ia really, therefore, the old choice which 
still is presented to every soul; the old crisis 
which reappears in every experience. Cwsar, or 
Christ—that is the question; the vast, attrac- 
tive, skeptical world, with its pleasures and am- 
bitions, and its prodigal promise, or the meek, 
majestic, and winning figure of him of Nazareth? 
And life is to each as solemn and momentous, in 
front of this choice, as it was to those who stood 
upon Calvary ; asit was to those who heard from 
Paul the startling tidings, strange yet true, of 
another King of the worl.l—one Jesus. The elec- 
tion remains for each of us; and the moment of 
that election, in the shaded and solemn “ Valley 
of Decision,” will be memorable in our history 
when suns for us have ceased to shine! 

At the same point opens, also, before us the 
nature of true conversion to Christ, and of that 
continuing Christian service which springs from 
this, and reveals it in action. 

The service of a King! It is not then a com- 
mercial service, of s0 much work for so much 
wage; labor now, for a Heaven to come. It is 
not a mere service of conscience, where one feels 
that he should, and decides that he will, endure 
hardness, sacrifice pleasure, accomplish toil, be- 
cause it is right, and the ethical sense impels or 
constrains him, I offer no criticism on either 
of these familiar forms of human service. Each 
in its place is useful and laudable, and the welfare 
of society has been furthered by either. But the 








service to Christ, have in them a radically differ- 

ing element—that of loyalty to a Person ; of affec- 

tionate, adoring, self-forgetful consecration to a 

Divine Master; for whom, as Paul did, one 

suffers gladly the loss of all things, and counts 

them but meanest dust and rubbish beside the 

approval of this “King in his beauty.” It is 

not therefore an exchange of equivalents, 80 

much service for s6 much reward—it is not 

under bondage to the mandate of conscience. 

which says “ you ought, and so you must ’—that 

one takes upon him the yoke which is easy, and 

the burden which is light. It is through chivalric 
enthusiam of love for him who is served, that 
the yoke becomes easy, the burden light. 

Such loyalty of soul has often and nobly been 
exhibited in the world, by those who have fol- 
lowed a gallant leader to death itself, while 
counting the rough and bloody path only privi- 
lege to the end. On fields swept by rain of 
bullets, and furrowed by cannon-shot, while 
shrouded in murk of battle-cleuds ; in hospitals, 
full of the virus of plague; following the dis- 
coverer through tropical jungles, or breasting 
with him the shock of the cyclone on unknown 
seas, Or piercing with him the Arctic ice ; stand- 
ing with him on bursting decks, while fire- 
tongues played between the planks; or yielding 
friendship and ease for him, on behalf of a 
cause which enlisted the heart, finding always in 
enthusiasm for him succor in weakness, and an 
ample reward for every toil—there are no other 
pages of biography so fascinating as those which 
record such examples. Our personal sense of 
the dignity of our nature is invigorated by 
them. We see what secret forces lie in its mys- 
terious and prophetic constitution. We havea 
fresh sense of immortality, as the birthright of 
the spirit which motives of interest cannot 
fetter, which rises to supremacy over assault, 
and which gains through love its perfcct liberty. 

It was such a service, of loyalty in the heart, 
and of victorious consecration in life, which Paul 
exemplified toward the Master. He felt him- 
self, and those who wrought with him, to be 
soldiers of Christ. He gloried in the Cross, as 
the soldier in the battle-fiag, riddled with shot 
and black with smoke, but the symbol of victory. 
With an exultant, unsubduable spirit, he followed 
on earth him whom the armies follow in Heaven, 
upon white horses. No danger could daunt, no 
difficulty detair, that zeal for his Leader which 
inspired his life. It is such aservice which now 
is demanded from each of us. And surely no 
other Person of the world has such right to it 
as Christ, and to no other should it be rendered 
with such invincible gladness of heart. The 
secret which selfishness never masters is this of 
the joy of consecration. In self-devotion for 
king or cause, those who would lose their life 
have found it, and in carelessness of themselves 
have gained grace and renown. But no such 
joy, elsewhere known among men, has risen to 
the pitch of his or hers on whom the vision of 
Christ has shined. Emancipation from all 
deference to the world has been their preroga- 
tive. The hardest and bleakest conditions of life 
have become to them as jasper walls and crystal 
pavements. The heart dilates now with equal 
triumph, while gathering to itself divinest 
quality, whenever devoted in a similar sense to 
this King of the World. And he now feels it has 
in it the vital and sure presage of victory. He 
follows the banners that never go down. His 
Leader is one who knows no defeat. 

Immense, indeed, appeared the contrast be- 
tween the ancient Empire of Cesar and the early 
unorganized society of Jesus. Renan has said, 
rightly, that ‘‘at first sight the work of Jesus 
did not seem likely to survive.” To human eye 
it was “a chaos.” The thought of any effec- 
tive opposition to the colossal consolidated 
State by his obscure followers, appeared infi- 
nitely absurd. The sliding avalanche might as 
soon expect to be arrested by mosses and lichens 
clinging with their precarious tentacles to moun- 
tain-sides—the stormy winds, sweeping the 
continent, might as soon fear to be checked in 
their course by flocks of faint birds battling 
against them with weak wings—as the Empire 
to be stayed in the march of its conquests by 
any energy of the Christian communities, Yet 
Cesar has passed away as a dream, with all his 
inherited pomps and powers; and the Christ 
whom he slew is omnipresent, in precept, teach- 
ing, and moral inspiration. What seemed his 
overthrow, became the means of his victory. 
The life of the Emperors was the only condition 
of theirtransient power. The death of the Mas- 
ter was to him the instrument of immortal suc- 
cess. They had standards and legions, galieys 
and senates; and he had only thoughts and a 
spirit, which the world equally hated and dis- 
dained ; and now that world is subject to him, 
as never of old to Tiberius or to Trajan, while 
the signs of his further and final conquest burn 
already along the sky. 

He who conquered then, we may not doubt, 
will be victor to the end, No similar resistance 
can hereafter confront him. A multitude of in- 
struments, unknown to the old world, are 
prompt and eager to do his bidding. The 
world opens wider, with every year, for the range 
of the Gospel. And all the indications of the 
past and the present combine to assure us that 


cone. Je other enthusiasm should — be 
80 rich so unfailing as that inspired in us 
toward him, Conversion occurs when this be- 
gins, and we take up his royal service. Not self- 
ishly but loyally, not languidly but sublimely, 
with full and joyful swing of our powers, it is 
to be done by us unto the end. And no career, 
the equivalent of this, is anywhere presented to 
the waiting aspiration of heroical spirits. Age 
is ennobled, youth is glorified, when taking for 
their own this superlative mission. The mar- 
tyrs who led in it are then only our brothers and 
peers. It gives a glory to life which romance 
tries in vain to picture, or poetry to sing. It 
links that life with realms above. 

Here the purpose of the Gospel becomes evi- 
dent to us; and its infinite value to the noblest 
moral life of the world. It sets forth this King, 
whom we are to serve, and presses us toward al- 
legiance to him by every highest spiritual mo- 
tive. So its place is sovereign, and its value 
unique, among the letters and arts of men. 
Early had been indicated acoming and holy 
King of the World: by predictions of patriarchs, 
psalmists, seers ; by the revered theocratic con- 
stitution, as well as by special symbol and rite. 
The expectation became so general that not 
only the particular Jewish nation was penetrated 
by it, but neighhoring peoples came to share it. 
So much, at least, the most skeptical students 
freely concede. At last one comes, according to 
the New Testament, born hambly, yet in the line 
of the prophesied descent, with angels singing 
above his cradle, He appears at his baptism, by 
the same record, declared from Heaven, through 
voice and sigu, as the promised Messiah, He 
walks on earth in an intimate fellowship with 
those who receive him, yet clothed with a power 
unparalleled in man. He is transfigured before 
his diseiples, that they who are soon to be with 
him in his anguish may see the glory which 
by right is his own. The wisdom of his teach- 
ing the world never forgets, or the holiness 
of his spirit, immaculate and tender; yet he 
treads the wine-press of suffering alone, and 
yields bis head to the crown of thorns, He 
rises from the grave, according to the amazed 
conception of those who knew him, and ascends 
before their eyes, with benediction on the earth, 
to the Heaven from which he claimed to have 
come, and which again loosens for him its bars 
of light. He even sends thence a power of 
the Spirit, to make those strong who had been 
weak, and to transform into champions of his 
cause the cowards who had fled in fear from his 
Cross, “He again reappears to Paul, on his way 
to Damascus; to John, when the vast pano- 
rama of the apocalypse is before him unrolled. 

This is the picture of this King of the World, 
as presented in the Scriptures. The story is 
solitary in its artless simplicity, ils incomparable 
harmony, and its sublime impression on man- 
kind. Millions, we know, have found it, as they 
felt, demonstrated to them by their experience 
of the joy and peace, the love and hope, of which 
to them it has been the source. Infidelity itself 
stands in wonder before it, unable to explain, 
and unable to deny, its immeasurable depth and 
hight. 

And to this King, presented thus in every as- 
pect noble and winning, touching us with sym- 
pathy, yet making us feel the holy solemnity of 
a conference with God, the same New Testa- 
ment, in all its parts, persuades and presses the 
souls of men. By every appeal of admonition, 
and each sweet force of divine invitation, it 
urges the acceptance of him by allas Leader 
and Lord. Each argument has this for its prac- 
ticalepurpose. Each precept has this for its 
vital imperative, By promises that open Heaven 
to our thought, by forewarnings of doom when 
patient love shall have failed in its errand, by 
examples of saints, and by monitory examples 
of those who have refused him, by entreaty and 
law, by benediction and doxology, it would lead 
men to say, and to feel in their hearts, that, as 
Paul taught in the bustling city at the head of 
the Thermaic Gulf, ‘there is another King— 
one Jesus.” The Holy Ghost comes, if these 
writings are true, for the same divine end—to 
make effective all other appeals, to manifest 
Jesus in vision to the soul, to inspire the alle- 
giance so full and blessed. 

This is the scheme of the New Testament, In 
this lies its dvep and vital unity. Ethics are in 
it, the highest of the world—yet it is not a code. 
Arguments are in it, and the sublimest discourse 
of reason—yet it is not a logic, or a philosophy. 
The most astonishing narratives are its base— 
yet it is not peculiarly or simply a history, As 
the weapons in an armory have their common 
commission for a sovereign use; as the blend- 
ing lines and colors in a landscape con- 
tribute to one impression of beauty—so all 
parts in these memorable writings bear on one 
precise result: ‘‘ Take, each one, for your King 
in the world, Jesus of Nazareth.” Others are 
human; he is divine. Others have only a 
transient authority; of his government and 
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oon experience, that this is indeed the Book 
of ! 


Finally, my friends, if it be true, as surely it 
is, that liberty, joy, and greatness of soul, are 
found on earth in the eager service of heart 
and life to this supreme King, then it also must 
be true that in the spheres of life to come the 
same freedom and delight, in measures surpass- 
ing human thought, shali through the same 
service be immortally ours! They will come as 
® result, rather than a recompense; the con- 
summation of attainments begun on earth, not 
the conferring of arbitrary benefits. 

It is said sometimes, as it has been said since 
history begun, that man dies like the dog, and 
has no future waiting for him. Even Paganism, 
in its instincts, if not in its mg gg C was wiser 
than this, and expected some life beyond the 
grave. The very doctrine of the transmigra- 
tion of souls—gross and abnormal as it seems— 
moved in a larger range than this, I necd waste 
no moment in arguing against it. The deepest 
personal instinct in the soul is its constant an- 
tagonist, In all the crises of his experience 
man expects an existence after death, ag real as 
this, while more intense, and unhorizoned by 
limits of time. And plainly to whatever is sweet 
and supreme in that experience the gateway is 
opened by loyalty to Christ. If there be 
realms, as the Gospel assumes, where be is im- 
mortally King of Kings, then they who have 
served him with gladness here shail there find 
waiting beauty and blessing. In the VUity Un- 
seen, of which his astonishing victories in the 
world seem to hold in themselves the prediction 
and the pledge—which can hardly, at its grand 
est, be more signal or strange than these have 
been—not they who have been against him in 
the struggle shall share with him in the great 
consummation! not they who have here slunk 
out of the contest shall have part in the tri- 
umph! but they who have here been faithful 
unto death shal) find entrance and reward in that 
kingdom of his glory! In the song of the mul- 
titude which no man can number, they shall 
have part. For them shal) be the crowns and 
palma, and the unblemished, illustrious banners. 

Would God we could feel what certainly is 
true, that here we frout the vital and vast reality 
of things! Living surrounded by shows of time, 
the Unseen World eludes our thought. Engaged 
in earthly plans and pleasures, the Future ap- 
pore far off and dim. But in the moments of 
nighest contemplation, and of deepest experi- 
ence, one solemn, majestic, and gracious Figure 
towers supremely above the carth. It is that of 
him whom Judas betrayed, and Pilate slew, but 
whom Paul adored, and of whom he preached as 
the King of the World. On which side toward 
him do you and I stand? In the contlict which 
has not ceased among men are we with him, or 
against him? The deepest moral tendencies of 
our souls come to light in the answer. The 
prophecies of the great adjudications to come 
are there infolded. To give our utmost power 
to him, in loyal service, makes life on earth sub- 
lime and sacred, ‘To be welcomed by him, 
when the world from us shall have passed away, 
will fill the Eternity waiting before us with a 
triumphant and holy joy, for which no language 
of earth has words, for which no heart that has 
not gained the immortal expansion has adequate 
room! 

God guide us each into this service, and bring 
us then to see in vision this King immortal ; and 
unto him be all the praise! Amen. 


Sanitary. 
THE POWER OF SLUDGE. 


Ir is not merely poetic to say: 

“ Each pleasure has its corresponding pain.” 
How cheerfully we bade adieu to the tallow can- 
die and the oil lamp and even to alcohol and 
turpentine in the form of camphene when once 
refined petroleum of standard light and quality 
got upon the market! Little did we then sup- 
pose that standard oil would get into politics 
and smooth the way for Ohio governors, or into 
lobbies nearer by, or put its bursting pipes 
across the rivers, or invade the very ocean, Yet 
what have we come to? In New Jersey there are 
farmers’ lands said to be cropless since the oil 
has oozed out from the pipes. There are wells, 
the water of which cannot be used, since some- 
how the penetrating fluid makes its way through 
stones and tanks. The acid so floats on the 
rivers and about the sound as to change the once 
pleasant waters. The once delicious shad is 
served at the table, and the family drop their 
forks over the first mouthful of the unsavory 
dish. Even where the distinct kerosene odor is 
not perceived, there is no doubt that some of the 
food fishes are losing their delicate flavors. The 
smell of kerosene oftentimes fills the air, and 
even when not distinctly recognized, gives to it 
a changed odor. The history of the various 
stench factories about Hunter’s Point has here- 
tofore been quite familiar to the inhabitants of 
New York. It wasa long time before the rela- 
tion of kerosene smells thereto was known. Be- 
cause here or there no oil company could be 
found, it was assumed that this had nothing to 
do with the malodorous vapors. 

But no one can take a trip among the so-called 
chemical works and fertilizing works without 
coming upon kerosene everywhere, At first, at- 
tention was chiefly drawn to what were known 
as rendering or acid recovering works. In the 
refining of kerosene much sulphuric acid is used, 
and becomes united with that tarry complex of 
compounds which as yet quite defies the analy- 
sis of chemistry, and so is known as sindge. 
It is found that, by a system of heating and 
straining and decantation, much of the sulphuric 
acid can be recovered and be of essential service, 
But in the process the smoke is charged with 
sulphurous acid and various composite vapors, 
and the steam from the retorts abounds with the 
same, With a heavy atmosphere and a right 
direction of wind, a cloud of this noxious sus- 





pension, or compound of oil-coated globules, will 
move along and, may be, meet you miles distant 
and almost suffocate or nauseate you with its 
irritation. It is in vain for workmen to tell you 
that they don’t smell it, and that it is healthy. 
Ordinary persons, in passing through such a 
mist or streak of odor, are #0 wet by it as that 
many are sickened for a time or have irritating 
coughs. If this acid is thus to be separated, it 
is right to demand that it be done in accord with 
at least the partial comfort of adjacent com- 
munities. But we are constantly finding that 
there are other sources of this odor. We 
have before us an account of a visit to 
the line of factories that now reach along the 
Kill von Kull and some of the adjacent waters. 
The most of them bear the name of fer- 
tilizer or chemical works. Some have great 
ponds of sludge about them, Others do not 
attempt to recover the acid, but use it as 
they find it in the sludge. Around all 
these, and beyond their territory, there is the 
odor of the sludge, although generally nut so 
bad as where it is heated. Yet in the drying of 
the artificial fertilizers much of it escapes. One 
factory claimed to use very little; and yet we 
have evidence that it takes the entire sludge 
from a good sized oil company. Since the Hun- 
ter’s Point raid these various companies have 
scattered their nosegay varieties all along the 
estuaries of New York Bay. If one is attacked, 
it informs you that the next neighbor causes the 
smell, or that it is impossible to select out theirs 
from the rest. The time has come when the 
courts or experts should have control over these 
factories, While every encouragement should 
be given to legitimate industries, and men should 
not become captious over every possible depart- 
ure from sweet, pure air, there should be some 
authority to determine the limits of our endur- 
ance, and to give to each of these distinct smells 
a local habitation, and a name more satisfactory 
than Coleridge gave to the odors of Cologne. 
Whether distinct or composite, they do so excel 
in nauseous perfume that it is not safe to allow 
those who live and breathe in their midst to have 
their blunted sense guide us, It is wonderful 
how, when money is fast flowing into the pocket, 
the senses will refuse to take cognizance of cer- 
tain conditions. We plead for some unpreju- 
diced court, which shall arbitrate between the 
manufacturer and public opinion, and save us 
from these increasing breezes, such as never 
come from Araby, the blest, or as cannot be in- 
cluded in submission to the dispensation of 
Providence, 


. 
Fine Arts, 

Wirn the closure of the exhibition of the 
Society of American artixts, which takes place 
on the 26th inst., what is popularly and perhaps 
properly enough known as the “art season” 
comes toan end. There has never before been 
such a season of remarkable exhibitions in this 
city. They have followed each other somewhat 
too elosely to be profitable to the artists ; but that 
the public has been greatly benefited there is 
little doubt. Pictures have not sold as well 
during 1883—1884 ; but better pictures have sold, 
There has never been a time in the history of 
art in America when a really good thing could 
find so ready a sale at so good a price. Mediocrity 
in art gets to be better diecerned by the people. 
and no amount of sham or puffery can push it 
into the place of real merit. There will be a 
distinctive school of American art yet, and it is 
to be hoped that one of its chie? characteristics 
will be a hearty welcome to all art ideas from 
whatever quarter they come—no narrowness of 
vision—not a faction, but a school. 





....No small part of the recent advance move- 
ment in our art matters has been due to the 
healthful influence of the art newspapers, prom- 
inent among which is The Art Amateur. This 
paper was a good and safe paper from the begin- 
ning ; but it has grown in excellence, until now 
no newspaper in the world, devoted to its special 
subjects, has a wider and more intelligent 
clientéle. Its English circulation has warranted 
a special edition, issued in London from dupli- 
cate plates. It is now in its eleventh volume, 
and when its first number was issued it'would 
have been unsafe to have predicted its success. 
But it made its. way by helping in the art 
education of the people and furnishing in a 
popular way the best and latest news on all art 
matters. 


...-Blenheim, the seat of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, was, not mazy years ago, one of the 
richest treasures of art objects in all Europe, 
But pictures, gems, art objects and books have 
been turned into ready money to supply the 
pressing needs of the younger members of the 
family, and the Blenheim walls are nearly bare, 
There are some good pictures still remaining ; 
and for twelve of them Lord Randolph Churchill 
is now trying to find a purchaser at $2,000,000, 
which sum is said, by experts, not to be too great. 
There are few more disgraceful and disgraced 
reprobates among the nobility of England, and 
nobody is surprised to see this son of an historical 
house hawking his heirlooms in an open market. 








....The Paris Salon, this year, is a triumph’ 
for the realists, whose works have been accepted 
in great numbers and hung in the best places. 
The pictures, vy American artists, that are at- 
tracting attention among connoisseurs are by W. 
T. Dannat, Alexander Harrison, Sargent, Boggs, 
Bridgman and Miss Gardner. These artiste are 
all pretty well known in Paris, and have con- 
quered a foremost place for themselves. It is, in 
fact, no longer the fashion in Paris to sneer at 
the work of the American artiste; though for 
many years the sneers were too well deserved to 
make us complain much of injustice. 


....The Metropolitan Loan Exhibition has 
this year some most noteworthy pictures. There 
is Gérémes’ ‘‘ Muezzin’s Call to Prayer,” a strik- 
ing picture by Troyon, a very characteristic 
Munkacsy, and Vautier's ‘‘Mayor’s Dinner.” 
These are all worthy going a long journey to see, 
and there are many others that may fairly 
claim studious attention. But, all things con- 
sidered, the Museum has furnished better col- 
lection, = pthc ct Aer 

° ° 
Biblical Research, 

HILGENFELD’s introduction to his edition of 
the *‘ Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,” contains 
chiefly a repetition of his introduction to his 
previous edition of the ‘‘ Due Vie,” with other 
matter taken chiefly from Bryennios. His new 
introduction to the ‘Due Vie,” is, consequently, 
shortened to eighteen lines. He regards the two 
treatises as so closely connected that he groups 
them together under one title, treating of the 
‘* Teaching” as section A, and the ** Due Vie” 
as section B. His general conclusion respect- 
ing the ‘‘ Teaching ” is as follows: 

“IT seem to myself to have found the original 
‘Teaching of the Apostles’ in chapters |, 1,to vi, 2 (that 
is, from the beginning to the words ‘ But concern- 
ing food,’ etc.), but here and there a little altered, 
and witha second titie (‘The Teaching of the Lord 
through the Twelve Apostles’), conformed to the ex- 
ample of the Apostolic Constitutions. But the 
matters that we read therein savor of a certain 
Montanism rather than oppose it. That which fol- 
lows the original “feaching of the A posties’ (chapters 
vi, 8, to xvi, 6), which is directed not to the catechu- 
mens but to the ‘ faithful,’ (even to clergy, vii, 2) 
seems to be a later addition, ultimately shaped for 
the use of Muntanism.” 

In his notes, Hilgenfeld keeps this subdivis- 
ion of a “pars prior vel principalis,” which 
‘*sets forth to the catechumens the two ways 
described in the Epistle of Barnabas, with not a 
few things added by the Montanists.” These 
Montanistic additions are set forth in the notes, 
chiefly as follows: In chapter i, ‘‘ abstain from 
fleshly and bodily (Bryennios, worldly) lusts” is 
said to interrupt the connection of the sen- 
tences; for the preceding and following teach 
that the violence and injustice of other men is 
to be endured; but to forbid bodily pleasures, 
also, well agrees with Montanism, ‘ And thou 
shalt be perfect,” and the like words in chapter 
vi, with “except ye be perfected in the last 
time,” in chapter xvi, also agree well with Mon- 
tanist doctrine. In chapter vi, the whole sen- 
tence, “For if thon canst bear the whole yoke 
of the Lord,” etc., is passed with the remark 
that ‘‘ Pneumatici et Psychici discerneban- 
tur .a Montanistis.” In what he calls the 
Second Part of the ‘‘ Teaching,” Hilgenfeld finds 
much more Montanist influence, ‘‘ The Montan- 
ist added these, apparently : precepts concerning 
food (chapter vi); repentance in the last days, 
and the privilege of prophets (chapter x); 
teachers’ apostles ; prophets (chapters xi, xiii) ; 
sundry matters concerning prophets and 
teachers (chapter xv); and the exhortation be- 
cause of the very near at hand return of the 
Lord (chapter xvi).” These general statements 
he expands ip his notes ina very interesting 
way, but to a considerable aggregate length. 
Thus, concerning food (chapter vi), Hilgenfeld 
controverts Bryennios’s opinion that the pre- 
cept is of Jewish origin, because Jews were not 
known from Christians by abstinence from food, 
but because the former abstained from pork, 
citing Pamphilus, as preserved in Lagarde’s 
“Relics of Ancient Ecclesiastical Law.” Also, the 
old customs of fasting were not allowed to Jew- 
ish converts; but laws concerning food were to 
be observed by the “‘ perfect ” Christians, but re- 
mitted to the common ones; while the harder 
fastings were remitted by the Montanists to the 
Psychici. Another reference to the same thing 
is found in the words “‘and if any others can” 
in chapter vii. Also Apollonius called Montan- 
us “the law-giver of fasta.” In chapter x, the 
words ‘‘let grace come, and let this world pass 
away,” with, perhaps, also the following ones, 
are at least not foreign to Montanism, The last 
sentence of the chapter is not exclusively Mon- 
tanistic, but is viewed as leaning strongly that 
way, when compared with chapter xi. The 
matters thus referred to are such as the fullow- 
ing: ‘But if he teaches so as to increase right- 
eousness and knowledge of the Lord” is looked 
upon as having the new doctrine of the Para- 
clete, which the Montanists professed ; and the 
condemning a prophet who asked money, the 
prohibition to try or judge a prophet who speaks 
in the spirit, or to judge a proved and true 
prophet, are recognized as Montanisms. Most 








interesting is Hilgenfeld’s justification of his 
double emendation of “working unto the 
mystery of the Church in the world,” to “ initiat- 
img churches into a mystery of wordly things.” 
He supposes that the Psychici of the Montanists 
may have also been called xocyixoi; and he 
also quotes from Tertullian,‘‘De Virginibus Vel- 
andis”: “QOum psychwis communicamus jus 
pacis et nomen fraternitatis,” and he translates 
the sentence: ‘‘ Every prophet proved and true, 
initiating churches into the mystery of worldly 
things, though not teaching them to practice 
(the asceticisms) which he himself practices, 
shal] not be judged among you.” In chapter 
xiii, Hilgenfeld again sees Montanism in the 
command to give the first-fruits to the prophets, 
since Montanus is called “the inventor of gift- 
receiving in the name of offerings.” Similarly, 
‘*for they are your high-priests,” discloses Mon- 
tanism rather than any Judaism. In chapter 
xv, the words ‘‘ Appoint for yourselves, there- 
fore, bishops and deacons” are far removed 
from Montanism, since the latter would have per- 
haps added ‘‘ presbyters” ; but the words, ‘ For 
they are your honored ones [equally] with the 
prophets and teachers” seem to have been added 
by the Montanists ; for the later Montanists had 
grades of honor in the Church quite different 
from the other Christians—viz., patriarchs, 
xowwvoi, bishops, presbyters, deacons, etc., in 
this descending order, ‘‘as if,” as Jerome says, 
‘*their religion would be the more ambitious, 
it what is first among us should be last among 
them.” ‘‘Almost the whole” of chapter xvi, 
Hilgenfeld considers to have been*added by the 
Montanists, but almost wholly from the consid- 
erations stated above. 





° 
Science. 

Tue study of the glacier, up to this time the 
special prerogative of the European traveler, 
seems about to be transferred to our own con- 
tinent. The few travelers who have been able 
to reach Alaska are giving us some knowledge 
not well known about the glaciers of this region 
hitherto. Inthe Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, just issued, are a number cf 
notes regarding them. One sheet of water, 
starting at about latitude 60°, and in the line of 
Mount St. Elias, is known as Glacier Bay, from 
the number of large glaciers which end there 
One of these, known as the Muir Glacier, is be- 
lieved to be about 400 miles in length. In the 
month of July, last year, the observer records 
that hundreds of icebergs could be seen at any 
time drifting down the bay. None of these were 
2s large as those often reported as being scen, at 
times, in the Atlantic Ocean. A stranded one, 
and which was “ boarded” by the excursionists, 
was found to be about one hundred and fifty 
feet under water. These icebergs drift toward 
the main body of the ocean, quite regard- 
less of the tide being against them, 
showing that the heavier cold water at the 
bottom is enabled, by sheer gravity, to overcome 
the motion of the tide. The author of the paper 
takes this fact as the central point of a theory 
that it is the glaciers themsélves ‘which give the 
mild climate to Alaska, which is the surprise of 
those who visit that region; for, even at Sitka 
and Fort Wrangel, the thermometer rarely sinks 
to zero, and vessels can get in and out of the 
harbor of Sitka at any time of the year. The 
enormous sheet of glacial ice and glacial water, 
cooling the atmosphere, adding to its density, 
by its actual gravity rolls southwardly where the 
air and water have been lightened by heat; and 
by the vacuum thus caused the warm air from 
the south is drawn into the vicinity of the gla- 
cier, helping to destroy that which has really 
created its own motion. Under this de- 
duction, it is evident that climate, like 
other things, is liable to changes by the law of 
action and reaction alone. Portions of Alaska, 
as shown by this, have, at no very recent 
date, been covered by a dense and vigorous forest 
growth, then covered by ice and the vegetation 
swept away, and all this followed by another 


vigorous development of the forest as it now is 
found there. The warm Southern ZEB, 
brought there by the vacuum the cold glacial 
currents bring, are aiding in melting the 
glaciers. The laciers are aiding in their own 
destruction. In some instances the author 
‘ shows—especially in the case of the Davidson 

lacier, in Chileat Inlet-—some terrestrial changes 
fave permitted the favorable action of the warm 
currents to such an extent that the glacier 
recedes faster than it forms. It is already some 
miles from the ocean, and trees are growing up 
rapidly in the wake of its retreat. The approxi- 
mate rate of the glacier’s recession is given 
from data furnished by the trees themselves, 
broods of different ages following in succession ; 
the youngest, of course, near the present 
terualans of the ice. 


Strange as it may seem, 
when these glaciers 
ters 





shall have melted Win- 
will become colder and the Summers warmer. 
Again succeeding will be greater deposits of 
snow on the mountains and a possible re-exten- 
sion of a glacial h ; and thus we have a con- 
tinual advance and retrocession, without calling 
for any material variation from present cosmi- 
cal conditions. Possibly these advancing and 
climatic waves will ultimately wear 
themselves out. There must be some other in- 
tervening element in the conditions of climatic 
changes; but it certainly appears that the 
lessons g from the laciers show 
that it is not necessary for us to for very 
long 


periods of time in accounting for changes 
through glacial action. 
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Missions, 


A GERMAN TRAVELER’S TRIBUTE 
TO AMERICAN MISSIONARIES. 








Pror. Epwarp Sacuat, of the University 
of Berlin, in his recently published ‘‘ Reise 
in Syrien und Mesopotamien,” pays a warm 
tribute to the American missionaries in 
Mesopotamia. We translate what he says 
of the hospitality of those at Mardin: 

Near the West Gate, lie, in one inclosure, the 
neat houses of the American mission station, 
where I was received in the most friendly man- 
ner. It numbered at that time (February. 1880) 
three members, Messrs, Andrus, Thom and 
Dewey. The first was in Bagdad, on a missionary 
journey, and Dr, Thom in MidyAéd, so that only 
Mr. Dewey and the families of the other two 
gentlemen were in Mardin. Their kind invita- 
tion to lodge at the missionI declined, for the 
same reason as at Mosul; Iwas afraid of being 
enervated (by too much comfort), and I. pre- 
ferred to remain in constant personal contact 
with my party. {owe the missionaries manifold 
instruction and assistance, and gratefully re- 
member the hours I passed in their company 
(pp. 404, 405). 


After describing an excursion made from 
Mardin, he writes: 


At 3:40 we reached the East Gate of Mardin, 
and, completely wet through, came back to our 
cold, stone house. We imperatively needed re- 
freshment, rest and warmth—a great deal of 
warmth. I granted my party two days of repose, 
while I myself, in the hospitable houses of the 
American station, which were furnished with 
every comfort, endeavored to forget, in the com- 
pany of their kind occupants, the disagreeable 
incidents of my journey. 


He adds, and it is this which is most 
worthy of attention: 


The civilizing activity of the Americans ex- 
tends over almost the entire Tor, and even be- 
yond its limits—e. g., to Sé’érd, across the Ti- 
gris. It centers at Mardin, MidyAd, Diarbekr 
and Harput (a footnote adds: ‘‘They have 
schools at Van and Bitlis also.”) If circum- 
stances permit them to work on with the same 
success as hitherto, they will at no very distant 
day penetrate, from the borders, from Mosul, 
Urumia, Erzrum, Harput, Diarbekr, 8é’érd and 
Djezire, into the interior of Kurdistan and 
Southern Armenia, send their messengers and 
physicians through all the valleys of that in- 
accessible Alpine country, everywhere bring help 
to suffering humanity, spread Christianity, re- 
eerd for law and morality, and especially con- 
tribute to the elevation, spiritual and material, of 
the deeply degraded Nestorian and Jacobite 
Christians, It isa grand and admirable work ; 
and worthy of admiration is the self sacrifice 
with which men, women, and girls leave their 
happy home, and spend their whole life in those 
joyless mountain wildernesses, full of priva- 
tions as these are, themselves overburdened 
with exacting work, and not seldom threatened 
with the greatest danger, and all for the sake of 
thisidea. Verily, if, in our time, any movement 
in behalf of an idea has a claim to the recogni- 
tion of the rest of the world, it is the work of 
the American missionaries for the new spiritua 
birth of Christianity in the East. 

I must not omit to mention the fact that the 
Turkish Government and its subordinates are 
quite hostile to the Protestant missions, and put 
all possible hinderances in their way. This ex- 
ample is faithfully copied by the Kurds. The 
immediate protectors of the Americans, in cases 
of flagrant injustice on the part of the Turks 
and Kurds, are the English consuls. I think the 
most effeetive part of their activity is the medi- 
cal, which is particularly adapted to epen the 
first path to civilization, and show the Oriental 
the supericrity of the foreigner in a way salu- 
tary to the former. In the second place I would 
put the instruction given in numerous schools 
for boys and girls. They maintain, besides these, 
normal schools, and a medical school at AintAb 
to educate physicians from the native popula- 
tion. Numerous works are issued from their 
printing-presses in Beirit and Urnumia for the 
spread of useful knowledge (pp. 422, 428). 


From Mardin Professor Sachau visited 
Kyllith : 

At Kyllith there is a school, founded and sus- 
tained by the American mission in Mardin; it 
seems to be working with the best results. Its 
teacher was a young man, Shemmds Esha‘ja, 
who had translated the Gospel of John into the 
Torani, his mother-tongue, for the use of the 
mission. He showed me his manuscript, read 
some of it to me, and afterward sent me a copy 
of it. The men can generally speak Kurdish or 
Arabic, besides Torani ; but the women and chil- 
dren know only the TérAni, and for their edifi- 
cation the missionaries had had this translation 
made (p. 420). 

These words of tribute gain force and 
value from the tact that the author is no 


zealot. The following paragraphs, with a 





part of which many American readers will 
agree, make the citations already given all 
the more significant. The author is speak- 
ing of the setting out of pilgrim-caravans 
from Damascus for Mecca: 


At religious festivities of this kind, the fanat- 
icism of the Mohammedan is usually much ex- 
cited, and a European is generally wiser if he 
keeps away from them, In spite of the Kawasse 
who rode before me, I received, on my way back, 
in the indescribable crowd, a blow on the shoul- 
der, and saw a well-intended stone fly close by 
my head. The average Moslem, who never 
speaks of a Christian—and especially a European 
Christian, with his foreign ways—except with 
such titles as Giour (unbeliever), Kelb (dog), or 
Khanair (swine), feels himself, on such occa- 
sions, infinitely above him, and would greatly 
prefer to consign him forthwith to Hell, where, 
by divine and human law, he properly belongs. 
But what puts the stone in his hand, is less fanat- 
icism than the bitter envy which he experiences 
when he observes how the Giour goes proudly 
abont, in fine clothes, on a high-bred horse, at- 
tended by a Kawasse in gold-embroidered uni- 
form, for whom he must make way, if he will not 
be rudely thrust aside; how he (the Giour) is 
greeted by the officials and honorably received by 
the Pashas; how, with his unlimited money, he 
dves—can do—everything, while the Moslem 
starves and his house falls to pieces. All this is 
for him the inversion of every moral government 
of the world, and he would change it at once, if 
he had the power, and could do it unpunished. 
For, greater even than the fanaticism and euvy 
of the Moslems, is their cowardice ; they assail 
a Europedn only when all resistance is impos- 
sible, and every chance of punishment excluded. 
Their avarice, too, is greater than their fanati- 
cism, and in times of disquiet and excitement 
they will always be concerned to drive a secret 
bargain for themselves, and let their fanaticiem 
be bought for money. 

Islam and Christianity will never approach 
each other or become reconciled. The exertions 
of Christian missionaries in Mohammedan lands 
are wholly without result. Christians may be- 
come Moslems, but no Moslem becomes a Chris- 
tian. Islam will sooner be swept out of Syria, 
as it once was out of Spain, than make a conces- 
sion to Christianity. Where Moslems and Chris- 
tians live side by side, not as masters and slaves, 
but as equals, the former go to the wall. The 
Christians have, in the main, only one single 
advantage over them ; but that is a mighty one 
—the Christian institution of the family (pp. 
15, 16). 

There is room for a discriminating criti- 
cism of these words, but they give a good 
deal of significance to the praise bestowed 
among the American missionaries. 


—_—__—___—_»— 


Tue Hermannsburg Missions in Africa have 
been injured by the growth of a money- 
making spirit among the missionaries, and a 
fresh set of ordinances has been issued from 
the mission house to counteract the evil. The 
new regulations do not assert any new princi- 
ples ; they are, rather, essentially fresh statements 
of the principles which the institute has always 
upheld, but which the miesionaries have per- 
mitted themselves to depart from under the 
temptation to speculate afforded by the farming 
and manufacturing operations that are carried 
on at the stations. The African mission field is 
divided into two parts, the Zulu and the Basuto 
districts, each of which is under the direct juris- 
diction of the mission-director, and a provost 
appointed by him, who should be theologically 
educated men, The provosts are given author- 
ity to reprimand delinquent missionaries and 
fine them tothe extent of ten dollars, and in 
extreme cases may, by a decree of the council, 
have them suspended. The council is an elected 
body of three of the missionaries, which has the 
controlling voice in financial matters and an 
advisory voice on other subjects, and is to meet 
regularly every half year. Locsl conferences 
of the missionaries are provided for, and a gen- 
eral conference to meet every five years, The 
missionaries are ordered to make the spiritual 
side of their work prominent, and while they are 
allowed to continue to aid in their own support 
by agricultural work, they are required to do it 
under strict supervision. They are not allowed 
to engage in trade. All ground attached to the 
station, in excess of what the missionary needs 
for his support, must be managed for the benefit 
of the mission. At stations having no glebe, an 
allowance of money is made in compensation 
for the lack. Pensions are promised to aged and 
infirm missionaries. Missionaries withdrawing 
from the work, of their own will, or deprived of 
their office for good cause, are required to raake 
satisfactory settlement for the expense the 
society has incurred on their account. 


...-The Roman Catholic Missions in Tonquin, 
according to the Vicar Apostolic of Western 
Tonquin, Mgr. Puginier, were almost annihilated 
in the late war by the Biack Flags. In the re- 
treat of the Black Flags from Son-Tay to Hong 
Hoa, they plundered all the villages, murdered 
the Christians and scattered the flocks, Sixty 
missions were thus devastated and 10,000 inhab- 





itants massacred, or driven tothe woods. A war 
of extermination was likewise waged in the Dani- 
Dinh and Thanh-Hoah provinces, A native 
priest, 62 catechists, and 288 Christians were 
killed, and 242 missions burned and  plun- 
dered. Many Christians paid large ransoms. 
The Vicar Apostolic of West Cochin, China, says 
the massacres in that vicariate were fearful. All 
the missions on the Government road, from Hué 
to Touran were sacked, and 180 Christians fell, 
together with a native priest. The priest was 
slain at the altar, where he was about to offer 
up mass. Some escaped to the woods, only to 
be starved out and‘finally massacred. One young 
woman escaped and fled to the Vicar Apostolic, 
“T betrayed my God,” she exclaimed, ‘‘at the 
time of the massacre. The murderers let me 
off; but I could not bear the thought that I 
should be compelled to worship and make offer- 
ings to idols, and I have attempted imponssibili- 
ties to effect my escape.” The tears streamed 
from her eyes at the recollection of that mo- 
mentary weakness to which she yielded on see- 
ing her mother and her only child, of four yeara 
old, murdered before her eyes, 


...»The American Baptist Missionary Union, 
in accepting the Livingstone Inland Mission, 
comes into possession of a strong and well organ- 
ized mission. It was planted under the direc- 
tion of Mr, H. Grattan Guinness, of London, by 
missionaries from his large training school. 
The society was organized at Cardiff, on the 
announcement of Stanley's great feat of explora- 
tion. It has six stations, stretching from the 
mouth of the Congo to Stanley Pool, and about 
$100,000 has been spent on it, The reason for 
transferring it is that Mr. Guinness is absorbed 
by his training and other missionary work, and 
cannot give it the attention it demands, There 
is a staff of twenty-one missionaries already on 
the ground, most of whom will probably remain 
and promote the work under its new manage- 
ment, One of them is a member of the Church 
of England, two are Presbyterians, two are 
Lutherans, and the remainder are Baptists. 
The two Presbyterians will soon become mem- 
bers of the Rev. Archibald G, Brown’s East 
London Baptist Church, and the larger portion 
of the whole number will be adopted by the 
Union. 


...-The African Lakes Company is the suf- 
ferer for the unfortunate act of a white man in 
shooting Chipatula, the chief of the Makololos, 


on the Shiré River, In retaliation, the steamer, : 


‘* Lady Nyassa,” has been sunk in the Shiré, 
and communication on the river stopped, The 
stations on the route from that Coast tothe Lake 
are undisturbed, including Blantyre. A British 
consul has gone to the Lake to restore peace. So 
far as is known, none of the employés lost their 
lives, The Universities’ Mission is about to put 
a steamer, the ‘‘ Charles Janson,” on the Lake, 
and the African Lake Company still has its lit- 
tle steamer, ‘‘ Glaba,” on it. The mission stations 
seem not to have been interfered with. Dr. Lawa, 
so long the head of the Free Church Mission on 
the Lake, has arrived in Scotland. He gives an 
encouraging report of the state of the mission, 
which he left in the hands of two missionaries, 
two teachers, two evangelists and two artisans. 
A medical missionary, Dr. Elmslie, has just been 
commissioned. 4e will sail in August. 


....An interesting exbibition of true Chris- 
tian principle is reported from Constantinople 
in the case of an Armenian converted to evan- 
gelical faith. He was employed in a place where 
work on Suoday was a fixed rule. In the gen- 
eral stagnation of business, to give up his place 
was to endure a slow starvation. The poor man 
wrestled with his conscience for some time, 
pleaded with his employers without avail, and at 
last decided that, for the sake of his own spirit- 
ual life, he must, at any cost, cease working on 
the Sabbath, He offered his employers the money 
necessary to hire a man in his place for Sab- 
bath work, They accepted his offer provided 
he would also permit his salary to be cut down 
$10 per month. This Christian hero accepted 
the hard terms, and now hia face is seen, bright 
and smiling, at service and at Sunday-school. 
Meantime his employers, at first calling him a 
fool for his pains, are filled with wonder at see- 
ing aman who is willing to sacrifice money in 
order to be free to worship God, 


....-The China Inland Mission, during the 
past year, sent out thirty new missionaries, 
The income was $81,450, which represents a 
large increase. The mission asks for $100,000 
the coming year. At the annual meeting it was 
said that the Society, which is undenominational 
(largely supported by Plymouth Brethren), has 
touched every province in China. Eight years 
ago there was not a single mission station be- 
tween Bhamo and Hangkow, a distance of 2,200 
miles. Now there is a chain of stations, at long 
intervals, of course, and not a few converts. 
Mr. Stevenson, one of the Society's earliest 
missionaries, said: ‘China is now fully open to 
the Gospel ; more so, indeed, than some Euro- 
pean countries, or even some, parts of Ireland.” 
The year has been ope of special difficulty on 
account of the Tonquin war; but good results 
are reported. 

_...The German periodical, Das Ausland, 


publishes @ letter from a member of the Apos- 
tolic mission that left Khartim a few months 
ago, demanding a more active participation by 
the German nation in the work of civili#ing and 
Christianizing Africa. Societies and committees 
ought to be formed, he says, to advance 
noble object : ’ 

“The missionaries should constitate, with the 
Christian men of science, an element for the civiliza- 
tion of each tribe ; not simply a few missi#naries to 
make heroic offerings of themselves, but great mis- 
sionary organizations, supported by the govern- 
ment, are needed to make the miasionary work fruit- 
ful. Africa is not Americaor Asia, It inthe per- 
sonification of lethargy, Where ten lives would be 
enough anywhere else, a hundred are needed here 
to lift the colossus only a single step.” 


..--The Berlin Missionary Society bas recently 
met with some severe losses.. Two of their best 
missionaries, Koln and Baumhoefner, died in 
South Africa, and in China, Missionary Jentasch 
and the wife of Missionary Krause. On the 
other hand, three new workers have been sent 
out, and, for the first time, four native Christians 
within their fold have been ordained. During 
the Fall of the present year Dr. Wangemann, 
the well-known director of this society, will in- 
spect all the mission stations in South Africa, 
and hold a general conference of the members 
engaged there. 


--+.The Universities’ Mission to. Central Af- 
rica, which is now quite independent. of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, haa a 
strong mission force, including a bishop, Bishop 
Smythies. In 1880 the mission had » teaching 
staff of less than forty persons, and ita income 
was $30,000. Now the staff numbers eighty and 
the income reaches $40,000, The mission, which 
has had stations betweep Zanzibar and Lake 
Nyassa, now proposes to work on the shores of 
the Lake, and will soon have a magnificent steel 
steamer afloat on its waters for that purpose. 


»..»The Missionary Society of the Canton of 
Vaud, and the Societies of Neuchatel and 
Geneva, have united under the name of the 
Mission Romande, Its field of work is the terri- 
‘tory of the Maknamba, in the Northern Trans- 
vaal, extending also to Delagoa Bay and Um- 
zila’s Kingdom. It has now at its two stations 
of Elim and Valdesia, with three ontstations, 
215 baptized converts, besides catechumens, 
The first book in Sekwamba, containing reading 
lessons, Scriptural selections, and fifty Christian 
songs, has just been printed, 


....The report of the American Lutheran 
(General Synod) Mission in Guntur, India, 
states that there are now in that field 2,564 
communicants, of whom 814 are new. The 
total of adherents is 8,682 against 7,858 in the 
previous year. In the schools are 2,358 boys 
and girls, of whom 1,128 are heathen, Of candi- 
dates for baptism there are 840, including 872 
children, The baptisms in 1883 numbered 1,076, 
including 542 of children, 


...-The Rev. Mr. Kalopothakes reports the 
mission of the Southern Presbyterian Church in 
Greece, which dates from 1858, as in a flourish- _ 
ing condition. Besides the stations in Athens, 
there are evangelical churches in Volo, Salonica, 
and Ioannina, There are two church buildings, 
one in Athens and one in Volo, and twenty-nine 
members. The Scriptures and good Christian 
reading are extensively circulated. 


-+--The oldest mission of the Presbyterian 
Foreign Board is that among the Seneca Indians, 
began in 1811, The report of Mr. Trippe for the 
past year, gives, impartially, the encouragements 
and the discouragements. Progress is slow but 
steady. Unprincipled white men and renegaile 
Indians oppose many obstacles to the work of 
the missionary. There are still pagan Indians. 


.-+»The two conferences which stand highest 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, in the aver- 
age per member of missionary contributions, are 
German conferences, The Southern German 
contributes at the rate of $1.45 for each lay 
member, and the East German $1.32. Twenty 
conferences raise less than ten cents per mem- 
ber, all in the South save one. 


....In the African section of the Hermanns 
burg mission, which embraces 19 congregations 
in Natal and 21 in Transvaal, there were bap- 
tized in the year 1888, 992 persons. The whole 
number of converts in these congregations is 
now 8,682,and 544 applicants for baptism are 
still waiting. 


....The University of Oxford has granted the 
title of Doctor of Divinity, causa honoris, to 
Missionary J, F. S8chin, who has been laboring 
for over thirty years on the Niger, and has trans- 
lated many portions of the Bible into a number 
of dialects of West Africa. 


...-The French Government has granted a 
constitution to the Evangelical Church of 
Tahiti, by the provisions of which the organiza- 
tion is given a suitable degree of freedom in the 
management of its internal affairs, with im- 
munity from officious interference by local mag- 
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Srhoot and College. 


Ix the twenty-fifth annual report of the 
trustees of Cooper Union, of this city, we learn 
that the number of pupils who have entered the 
various classes during the past year has been 
4,327. Of these 373 entered the evening scientific 
classes; but this number, by entering two or 
more classes in science, made the number of pu- 
pils, in the several classes, 1,417; 1,956, the 
evening art classes; 496 pupile have been ad- 
mitted to the Woman's Art Schools, and about 
the same number declined, for want of room. 
Two hundred have been admitted to the young 
men’s literary class, 200 to the class in elocu- 
tion, 76 to the class in telegraphy, and 54 to the 
class in phonography and type-writing. Of this 
whole number of pupils, 2,074 remained, vhrough- 
out the year, in regular attendance upon their 
classes, and a large majority of these obtained 
“certificates of proficiency,” and other testi- 
monials of excellent attainment in their several 
studies. 


--+-The Northwestern University (Evanston, 
IIL,) celebrated its quarter-centenary with com- 
mencement exercises cn June 19th, Its firat com- 
mencement found but thirty students in its four 
classes, only one department, and that quar- 
tered ina small structure on the bank of Lake 
Michigan, with three members in its faculty, and 
Evanston only a tavern-post on the stage turn- 
pike between Chicago and Milwaukee ; its twen- 
ty: fifth commencement finds‘nearly one thousand 
students on its rolls, in departments of liberal 
arts, law, medicine, theology, music, fine arts, 
oratory and preparation ; and finds the school at 
home on fine grounds, and in buildings valued 
at three hundred thousand dollars, with further 
landed endowments worth a million and a half, 
its several faculties numbering 140 professors, 
and Evanston grown to be recognized as 
Chicago's intellectual suburb of 5,000 people. 


.- At the commencement of Tufts College, Med- 
ford, Mass., which occurred June 18th, twenty- 
five graduates received their degrees. The hon- 
orary degree of LL.D. was conferred on 
Charles Robinson, Jr., of Newton, president of 
the board of trustees, and the honorary degree 
of A.M, upon the Rev. Jacob Straub, of Chicagu. 
It was‘announced that P.T. Barnum is the hith- 
erto unknown founder of the Museum of Natural 
History. The amount of $55,000 has been set 
apart for the building, which sum will also 
partly pay for the furnishing. A letter from Mr. 
Barnum was received, in which he expreesed his 
interest in the furtherance of edueation and in 
Tufts College, and regretted his inability to be 
present. Mr. Barnum was one of the original 
trustees of the college. The museum will be 
called the Barnum Museum of Natural History. 


...- Commencement day at Princeton occurred 
on Tuesday of last week. The graduating class 
numbered 113. The following honorary de- 
grees were conferred: LL.D.—Chester As 
Arthur, President of the United States; 
Leon Abbett, Governor of the State of 
New Jersey; John M. Harlan, Justice of 
the Supreme Court, D.D,—The Rev. Joseph 8. 
VanDyke, of New Jersey; the Rey. William Im- 
brie, Profeasser University Theologica) Seminary, 
Tokio, Japan; the Rev, Henry J. Van Dyke, of 
New York; the Rev. George O. Seibert, professor 
German Theological Seminary, New Jersey. 
A.M.—Henry D, Chapin, School of Science, 1877, 
of New York; E, W. Given, School of Science, 
1877, of New York. 


..-- At a meeting of the Alumni Association of 
the State University, of Wisconsin, last week, 
resolutions were adopted expressing the utmost 
confidence, respect aud affection toward Presi- 
dent Bascom, against whom Regent E. W. Keyes 
made charges of dereliction of duty. The re- 
gente referred the charges to a committee com- 
posed of Bingham, Hill and Keefe, with instruc- 
tions to report at an adjourned meeting on 
September 8d. J. W. Stearns, president of the 
Whitewater Normal School, was elected profess- 
or of pedagogics, and T. J. Turner, of Portage, 
tutor in elocution, A general impression pre- 
vails that Keyes’s attempt to remove Bascom will 
fail, 


..««The annual commeneement of Monmouth 
College, Monmouth, Iil., was held on Thursday, 
June 19th. The degree of A.B. was granted to 
11, and that of B.8.to8. The degree of A.M. 
was given to the class of 1881 in course; Ph.D, 
to Professor Albert McCalla, of Parson’s College, 
Fairfield, Is., and that of D.D. to the Rev. John 
A. Reynolds, of Rock Island, Ill., and the Rev. 
Wm, Johnston, of College Springs, Iowa, The 
atte ndance of students at the college in all de- 
partments during the year numbered 340, repre- 
senting fifteen states. The endowment fund has 
ingreased $30,000 during the year. A gift of 
#5,000 from an unknown donor was one of the 
features of the commencement week. 


.... The exercises of the sixteenth commence- 
ment of Cornell University were held on June 
19th. Degrees were conferred as follows: 
Bachelors of Arts, 8 ; Bachelors of Philosophy, 9; 
Bachelors of Science, 81; Bachelors of Agri- 
culture, 2; Bachelor of Architecture, 1; Bachel- 


ors of Civil Engineering, 7, Bachelors of Me- 
ehanical Engineering, 3; Master of Science, 1— 
H. P. Cushing, B.S. ; Master of Arts, 2—M. M. 
Pitcher, A. B., C. W. Rolfe, A. B., Harvard. Civil 
Engineer, 1—C. W. McCrea, B. C. E. 


...-At the Summer session of the Chautauqua 
School of Theology, which will last from July 
28th to August 22d, the departments will be 
conducted as follows: Practical Theology, lec- 
tures, by President John H. Vincent, D.D, ; New 
Testament Greek, class work and lectures, by 
Dean Alfred A. Wright; Hebrew, class work 
and lectures, by Dean William R. Harper ; Doc- 
trinal Theology, six lectures, by Dean Alfred A, 
Wright; Literature and Art, six lectures, by 
Registrar Edward L. Hyde. 


....At the thirty-ninth commencement ex- 
ercises of St. John’s College, Fordham, N. 
Y., which occurred on June 17th, the 
following degrees were conferred: The de- 
gree of LL.D. on Thomas L. James, ex- 
Postmaster-General, and on Frederick R. 
Coudert; the degree of M. A. on the Rev. 
Francis McSweeney and Joseph Eliot Austin ; 
the degree of A. B. on Joseph O'Callaghan Mig- 
nault and on the twelve members of the gradu- 
ating class. 


...-The commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of the City of New York were held in the 
Academy of Music on Thursday of last week. 
The following degrees were conferred: B.A. on 
6; B.S. on 6; diploma of Civil Engineer on 8; 
M.A, on 7; M.D. on 19, The degree of Doctor 
of Divinity was conferred upon the Rev. Edward 
A. Collier, Kinderhook, N. Y., the Rev. Josiah 
E. Kittredge, Geneseo, N. Y., and the Rev. 
Enoch Sandford, Raynham, Mass. 


...-Hanover College has conferred the follow- 
ing degrees: LL.D. upon Rev. J. G. Monfort, 
editor of Herald and Presbyter, Cincinnati, O., 
and Hon. Benjamin Harrison, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Tho degree of D.D. upon the Rev. George W. 
Coons, Falmouth, Ky., the Rev. James McLeod, 
Indianapolis, Ind., the Rev. James A. McKee, 
Cairo, Ga., and the Rev. J. N. Saunders, Bloom- 
field, Ky. The degree of Ph.D. upon Prof. J. 
M. Coulter, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


...-Theone hundred and sixteenth commence- 
ment of Brown University, Providence, R. L., 
took place June 18th, The degree of B, A. was 
conferred on 46, and that of Ph. B. on 6. The 
degree of LL.D. was conferred on the Rev. D. 
Samuel L. Caldwell, president of Vassar College, 
and that of A. M.on W. H. Bennet, M.D., of 
Philadelphia. 


....The recently issued catalogue of Vander- 
bilt University, Nashville, Tenn., shows an at- 
tendance of 459 students for the year just ended. 
The attendance in departments has been as 
follows: Academic, 177; biblical, 54; law, 28; 
medical, 202; dental 28; and department of 
pharmacy, 25. 

.... The one hundred and fifteenth commence- 
ment of Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. J., 
occurred on June 18th. The following degrees 
were conferred: B, A. on 14; B. 8. on 8; C. 
E.on 2; M.A.on17; M.8.on5; and D.D. 
on the Rev. John W. Beardslee, of Constantine, 
Mic 


....The Rev. James L. Willard, of Westville, 
Conn., has received the degree of D.D. from the 
Maryville College, Tennessee. He is a Yale 
graduate in the Class of '49 and of the Class of 
62in the Yale Divinity School, and has been 
settled at Westville for the past twenty-nine 
years. 


...-The Toronto Baptist College announces 

the following lecturers for 1884--1885: P. 8. 
Henson, D.D., of se 8. W. Duncan, D.D., 

of Rochester, N. ¥., J. B. Thomas, D.D., of 
Brooklyn, N. ¥., the Rev. J. W. A. Stewart, of 

Hamilton, and i, L. Morehouse, D.D., of New 
ork. 


....-The eighteenth annual commencement of 
Tabor (Iowa) College occurred on June 11th. 
Seven students were graduated. The trustees 
voted to erect a $25,000 building and to increase 
the salaries of the instructors. 


....The tercentenary of Emanuel College,Cam- 
bridge, England, was celebrated on Thursday, 
June 19th. The honorary de; of LL.D., was 
conferred — Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, 
of Harvard College. 


...-The ninth annual meeting of the Spellin 
Reform Association will be held at Hanover, N. 
H., on Thursday, July 10th. The corresponding 
secretary, Mr. C, P. G. Scott, will be pleased to re- 
ceive commurications, prior to the meeting, at 
Auburn, N. Y. 


....The twenty-third annual commencement 
exercises of St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, 
N. Y., were held on June 19th, e degree of 
B.A. was conferred on eight students and M.A. 
on one. The corner-stone of a new college 
building was laid. 


....At the commencement of Lehigh Univers- 
ity, South Bethlehem, Pa., which occurred on 
June 19th, twenty-one students received degrees. 


...-The total attendance of students at the 
University of Kansas for the year just ended 
has been 521, of whom 210 were young ladies, 


..., Williston Seminary will send seven men 
to Yale, three to Amherst, and one to Princeton 
the coming Autumn. 


-..-The commencement exercises of Roches- 
ter University were held on June 18th. ‘There 
were 28 graduates. 


....Washburn College, of T Kan., grad- 
uated five students on Weduestey of last week. 





...» Wells College, of Aurora, N. Y., graduated 
seven young ladies on June 19th. d 








. Washington Aotes, 


Ong of the most remarkable of American men, 
Mr. B. B. Hotchkiss, has been spending a few 
days in Washington. Mr. Hotchkiss, at thirty- 
seven years of age, finds himself almost over- 
whelmed with the success that has attended the 
introduction of the machine cannon that bear 
his name. His workmen in France and Ger- 
many number between 1,500 and 2,000. All the 
great governments of the world are eager buyers 
of these wonderful weapons, The French Gov- 
ernment is his largest and best customer; but 
the English Government has just begun to pro- 
vide itself with an outfit of Hotchkiss cannon, 
which will cost over five millions of dollars. 
The American Government provides all its new 
ships with a number of these cannon. Mr. 
Hotchkiss went to Europe after the War, and has 
beaten all the scientific inventors and experts of 
Europe in the production of a weapon that 
sends a six pound shot at a velocity of 2,200 feet 
a second (sufficient to penetrate several inches 
of iron at a distance of a mile), and yet can be 
fired from the shoulder like an ordinary small 
arm, at the rate of fifteen shots a minute. Mr. 
Hotchkiss lives in Paris, where his principal 
works are. He comes to the United States 
every year, and visits his venerable father at 
Bridgeport, Conn., where his brothers still carry 
on a large manufacturing business, 


....Oneof the most memorable incidents in 
Mr. Blaine’s career was his sun-stroke on the 
steps of the Congregational Church in Washing- 
ton, in June, 1876. He was conveyed to his home 
in an apparently lifeless condition. His physi- 
cian, in opening hie clothing at the neck, 
to give him breathing room, saw a 
small crucifix suspended around his 
neck, next to the skin. When asked subse- 
quently what this signified, he said that the 
crucifix was placed there by his mother, and that 
he wore it there at all times in obedience to her 
commands, Mr. Blaine, although a member of 
the Congregational Church, bas not lost his old 
affection for his movher’s religion; and, during 
the past Winter, he has been seen quite as often 
at St. Matthew’s, the leading Catholic Church in 
Washington, as at Dr. Rankin’s. He was usually 
accompanied to the former church by his daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Coppiuger and Miss Margaret Blaine, 
both of whom are devout Catholics. 


...-The developments of dishosesty in some 
of the offices of the Government here will, per- 
haps, afford campaign material to the Democrats 
in the coming campaign. Several men who 
have stood high have been discovered to be 
thieves, and, in three different departments, the 
defalcations revealed during the past month 
amount to at least $150,000, Probably more of 
the same sort will be uncovered now that a close 
scrutiny of official accounts has been begun. 
Yet, on the whole, the Government work here is 
carried on with great honesty and fidelity, and 
the Government suffers less than private busi- 
ness establishments from the unfaithfulness of 
employés. 


.... Secretary Chandler is making a deter- 
mined stand against the toleration of intemper- 
ance in the Navy. He has just addressed a se- 
vere letter of rebuke to each one of the members 
of a court martial which failed to recommend 
the dismissal of an officer proved to have been 
an habitual drunkard ; and he has also written a 
strong letter to the vhairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Nava] Affairs, in opposition to the 
action of Congress in restoring to the service 
officers who have been dismissed for drunken- 
ness, 


....The general feeling of the Government 
employés about the presidency, isa strong de- 
sire for the election of the Republican candi- 
dates, But among the leading officials this teel- 
ing is not so strong ; and many of the best men 
in the Government serv.ce believe that such a 
Democratic President as Governor Cleveland 
would make would be much preferable to such a 
Republican President as Mr, Blaine. 


....By an unfortunate accident at her country 
home, on South Mountain, Maryland, Mrs. 
Madeline Vinton Dahlgren has suffered the frac- 
ture of her ankle, She was thrown from her 
carriage, and her young daughter, Ulla, was also 
thrown out and injured. Mrs. Dahlgren is just 
completing a handsome new residence on Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, near Thomas Circle. 


...-President Arthur and Secretary Lincoln 
returned to Washington from New York on the 
“ Dispatch,’ and were far down the Potomac at 
the hour when the Blaine and Logan ratification 
meeting was held, last Thursday evening. 


... Secretary Lincoln has recently overruled, the 
Chief Signal Officer, Gen. W. B, Hazen, in the 
matter of admitting colored men to the Signal 
Corps of the Army. General Hazen wished to 
keep them out. 


....The reference to Senator West, of Wiscon- 
sin, in the notes last week, was a typographical 
error. The senator intended to be mentioned 
was Vest, of Missouri, 





Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
ANDERE, R. D., accepts call to Greenfield, 


BEASLEY, W. Henry, ord, at New Trenton, 0. 

BOWEN, A. Wayxanp, inst. in West Thirty- 
third Street ch., New York City. 

DAGG, Joun L., D.D., Hayneville, Ala., died 
June 11th, aged 90. 

DUFFY, J. W., Hamilton Seminary, accepts call 
te Perry, N. Y. 

EVERTS, Wm. W., Jz., Hartford, Conn., accepts 
call to Second ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

HOLYOKE, E. 0O., accepts call to Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

KELLOGG, B. F., ord. in West Townsend, Mass. 

—, E. L., accepts call to Balligomingo, 

enn. 

PACKARD, Josnva F., ord. in Carver, Mass. 

REA, James, Warren, Penn., resigns. 

SHERMER, F. H., Newton Square, Penn., re- 
signs. 

WYMAN, J. M., ord. in Roslindale, Mass. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


ASHBY, J. H., Devonshire, England, called to 
Delta, Mich. 


AYER, Cuarves L., Rocky Hill, Conn., accepts 
call to Three Rivers, Mass. 


BACON, Bensamin W., ord. in Lyme, Conn, 
BIDWELL, J. B., Geneva, IIl., resigns, 


BRAY, Wii11m L., Clinton, Ia., accepts call to 
Kenosha, Wis. 


BURRILL, Gzorcr H., Wellesley, Mass., called 
to New Lebanon, N. Y. 
CLIFTON, Tueopore, Third ch., St, Louis, Mo., 
accepts call to First ch., Rockford, IL 
ty Epaar M., inst. in Cumberland Mills, 
e. 


— GRANVILLE M., inst. in Hydesville, 
Cal. 


HALL, Martin 8., Mazomanie, Wis., accepts 
call to Seward, Ill. 


HUBBARD, Georce B., Nora, accepts call to 
Roodhouse, Ill. 

HUGHES, Epwarp R., Remsen, N. Y., accepts 
call to Welsh ch., Nanticoke, Penn 

KELSEY, Epwarp D., Almont, Mich., resigns, 

KING, James B., Boston, accepts call to Sand- 
wich, Mass, 

MERRILL, BenJamin B., inst, 
Brewer, Me. 

PEABODY, Ausrrr B., Stratham, called to Can- 
dia, N. H. 


in First ch., 


PIKE, CuiaRENcE, Andover Seminary, accepts 
call to Union ch., Salisbury, Mass, 

THOMPSON, Joun B. (Reformed), accepts call 
to Berkeley, Cal. 

VAN ANTWERP, Joun, Morenci, Mich., resigns. 

ZERCHER, Henry J., DeSoto, accepts call to 
Brookline and Nichols, Mo. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

BLAYNEY, Henry G., accepts call to Lower 
Buffalo, Penn, 

CLARKE, Haxzison, Vienna, Va., accepts call to 
Mt. Airy, N. J. 


CONDE, Samvurx L., Tunkhannock, Penv— 
accepts call to Rockford, Til. 


DIXON, Joun, Yonkers, N. Y., called to First 
ch., Trenton, N. J. 

FORSYTHE, Cxarence J., accepts call to Hub- 
bard, O. 

GILL, W. J., accepts call to Trinity ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. 

ue. meee M., died recently at West Point, 


HENDERSON, J. C., removes from Somerset, 
N. Y., to Luverne, Minn. 

HICKEY, Samurt L., accepts call to Gap, Penn, 

LONG, E. W., Fairmount, N. J., accepts call to 
Brandts, Penn. 

MARQUIS, W. 8., Minonk, accepts call to Rock 

{ Islan , . 

MOREY, H. M., supplies for Dr. Nelson in First 
ch., Geneva, N. Y., a year. 

PARK, Wii11aM E., Gloversville, N. Y., called to 
First ch., Indianapolis, Ind, 

PRESTON, Wiiu1am K., inst. in Port Penn, 
Del. 


RICE, W. A., Wolcott, accepts call to Canan- 

daigua, N. 

ROCKAFELLER, DeWirr G., inst. in New Scot- 
land, N. Y. 

RONDTHALER, J. A., Hagerstown, Mo., called 
to Tabernacle ch., Indianapolis, Ind. 

TRICH, A. H., Lincoln, Ill., resigns. 

WEBSTER, Georce H., Pittsburgh, Penn., died 
recently. 

WILSON, W. 8., inst. in Flora, Ill. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

AIGNER, Martin L., ord. deacon in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

BROWN, Aurrep C., ord. deacon in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

CLARK, Fuercuesr, ord. deacon in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

CUSHING, Pierre, ord, deacon in Rochester, 

GRINT, ALFRED Poot, ord. deacon in New York 
City. 

HARPER, Tuomas G., ord, deacon in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

HENRY, H. Asuton, ord. deacon in Philadel- 
phia, Penn. 

McDOUGAL, Howarp, ord. deacon in New York 
City. . 

rom, Syivanus B,, ord. priest in Baltimore, 
Md. 

RANGER, Jonn Hrui1arp, ord. deacon in New 
York City. 

SAVAGE, Gzorcz Rzep, ord. deacon in Phila- 
del Penn. y 

= Epwarp K., ord. deacon in Phil- 
adelphia, Penn. 

ULMANN, Avoust, ord, deacon in New York 


City. 
VAN INGEN, I. W., ord. deacon in Rochester, 
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Miteeatuce, 


The prompt mention tn our list of “Books of the Week” 
will be idered by us an equt t to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


HAWKINS’S TITLES TO THE 
FIRST PRINTED BOOKS.* 








BrBLioGRAPHERS are generally agreed in 
confining the term ineunabula to the 
printed books of the fifteenth century, or, 
rather, to the last half of it; for there is no 
evidence of any book preceding that superb 
Bible which was formerly known as the 
Mazarine Bible, though latterly, with more 
fitness, distinguished by the name of its 
printer, Gutenberg, which was begun at 
least as early as 1450. During the follow- 
ing half century, as Mr. Hawkins shows— 
and in this he increases considerably the 
numbers heretofore given—presses were 
started in at least two hundred and thirty- 
six cities, towns and monasteries through- 
out Europe, beginning with Germany, if 
we accept that country as its birthplace, 
where, from Mentz, the art spread into at 
least forty-nine other places. It took fifteen 
years for it to become established in Italy 
in 1465; and in Venice it did not appear 
till 1469, though the Venetian presses were 
to give forth nearly a fifth part of all the 
publications which were printed during 
that initial half century, and Italy her- 
self, with her seventy-one presses, was to 
take a clear precedence in the spread 
of the art. Bohemia took it up (1468) 
two years before France (1470), while Hol- 
land, Belgium and Hungary followed three 
years later (1473), Spain in 1474, Austria 
and Poland in 1475, and England not till 
1477, through Caxton, who had alreaiy 
printed in English, on the continent, at 
Bruges. The presses of Savoy (1481), Den- 
mark (1482), Sweden (1483), Turkey (1488), 
Portugal (1489), and Montenegro (1494), 
complete the countries which in that cen- 
tury fell into line in this most advanced and 
still most advancing of the arts. The 
whole number of presses which these 
eighteen nationalities maintained during 
these fifty years of the beginning is not 
quite apparent; but bibliographers reckon 
that probably not far from 16,000 titles 
were put upon the world in these same fifty 
years. How many of these books now exist 
is not altogether certain; and that we have 
an abundance of them preserved to us any 
one familiar with the great public collec- 
tions of Europe will understand, though 
these need to be bupplemented, in some 
cases, by such others as are contained at 
Althorpe, in England, and in severat pri- 
vate collections on the continent. That in- 
cunabula of some kinds are not rare, any- 
one accustomed to watch the antiquarian 
catalogues of Leipzig and Berlin need not 
be told; and specimens of this early print- 
ing, if they have nothing to distinguish 
them, are not costly, as the prices of 
these catalogues show. Signal examples 
of this early art are, however, very 
costly; and no one who indulges in a pas- 
sion for collecting can find one which will 
so promptly deplete his purse as this gar- 
nering of the choice examples of the early 
printers, unless it be a passion for the 
black books of an earlier art. The time 
has long gone by when they could be 
gathered with the readiness and compara- 
tive costlessness which has rendered the 
Bibliotheca Spenceriana, with its Cassano 
collection, the envy of all devotees of the 
typographic art, to say nothing of the 
stores which are presented in the great 
library of Paris. 

Of these sixteen thousand works, prob- 
ably very few can be found in this country. 
We suspect that Mr. Hawkins’s own collec- 
tion is by far the most significant; and if 
supplemented by what can be found in a 
few of our chief public collections, like the 
Lenox Library, that of Harvard College, 
and with occasional instances tiv some 
other private collections, like that of Mrs. 
Livermore at Cambridge, we have accessi- 
ble in this country some considerable part 





* TIvTLzs oF THE First BOOKS FROM THE EARLIEST 
PRESSES ESTABLISHED IN THE DIFFERENT CITIES. 
Towns, AND MONASTERIES OF EUROPE, BEFORE THE 
EXD OF THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY, WITH BRIEF NOTES 
UPON THIER Painters. Illustrated with Reproduc- 
Pans of Early Types and First Engrevings of the 

Printing Press. By R“sh O, Hawkins. New York: 
J. W. Bouton, 1884 





of the best material for the study of the 
early progress of the art, necessarily, how- 
ever, to be complemented by the much 
greater resources of Europe, for such as 
have the time and inclination to resort to 
them, as Mr. Hawkins has done. 


There is, we believe, in the possession of 
the New York Theological Seminary a col. 
lection of some five or six hundred incu- 
nabula, acquired with the purchase of a 
German library some years ago; but there 
is no accessible catalogue of them, so far as 
is known to us, and it is doubtful if, on the 
principle of selection governing their amass- 
ment, they are likely to help much in 
studying the early development of the 
printing art. Such, at least, is the inference 
to be drawn from the reports of those who 
have examined them. 

The excellent results of the Gutenberg 
Bible have made it difficult for many to be- 
lieve that such comparative perfection 
eould have been reached without many 
anterior trials of a ’prentice hand. This 
feeling prepared the mind for the Koster 
or Haarlem theory of the invention of print- 
ing, which may be said to have had dis- 
tinguished adherents down to fifteen or 
twenty years ago, when Van der Linde 
completely overthrew all belief in this 
theory of Dutch proto-typography. Eng- 
lish readers owe their knowledge of this 
demonstration to the skillful rendering 
which Van der Linde’s book got at the 
hands of Mr. Hessels, of Cambridge, Eng- 
land, who published his edition of it in 1871. 
To follow up the quest, Mr, Hessels spent 
several years in investigating the evidence 
which was considered as substantiating 
the claim of Gutenberg to tbe honor of in- 
venting printing, visiting, in the meantime, 
the libraries and archives of France and 
Germany. He succeeded, to his own satis- 
faction at least, in clearing away much 
upon which that claim rested; but he can- 
not be said, and he does not pretend him- 
self, tohave disproved it; but he finds it no 
where indubitably vouched for. Thus, as 
the result of long and patient investigation, 
it was left that Gutenberg was an early 
printer; but it was not proven that he 
was the carliest. This was till now the 
last word on the subject, which had en- 
gaged of late years the close study of such 
scholars as Blades and Bradshaw in Eng- 
land, not to name others on the continent, 
and had enlisted the practical insight which 
had distinguished the advocacy of Guten- 
berg, on the part of De Vienne, among our- 
selves. The new “‘ Bibliography of Print- 
ing,” by Bigmore and Wyman, of which two 
of its three volumes have so far been pub- 
lished, and in which the compilers had the 
benefit of the collections previously formed 
by Blades, and have been assisted by other 
prominent students in this field, had already 
committed itself to the Gutenberg theory. 
At this point Mr. Hawkins takes up the 
subject in the introduction to the present 
volume, 

The German claim, as is well-known, 
rests primarily upon the records of a law- 
suit in 1489, in which it appears that, pre- 
vious to that date, Gutenberg had been 
engaged in experimenting with movable 
types to print from. During the last cen- 
tury and a half, in which this record has 
been known, it has fortunately been exam- 
ined and reported upon by sundry credible 
witnesses, since, by the destruction of the 
Strasburg library in the siege of 1870, the 


flames put the precious volumes, which 


contained the record, beyond the reach of 
further investigators. No one can now 
apply any tests to it, to confirm or dispel 
what seems to be Hessels’s belief, that this 
record is a forgery. For the verification of 
this important testimony, we must, in the fu- 
ture, set the credibility of one expert against 
another. Mr. Hawkins distrusts Hessels’s 
judgment, mainly for the reason that no one, 
in the advocacy of Koster, during the hun- 
dred and fifty years while these documents 
were accessible, had ever disputed their 
genuineness, and because ‘under the 
rules and usages of courts governing the 
admission as testimony of ancient writings, 
the fact that they were found, with other 
public records of various dates, both be- 
fore and after these, in a public building 
owned by the Government, where other 
official and public documents were kept, 
would warrant any court in accepting 
them; and nothing less than strong proof, 





clearly establishing their falsity, would 
affect their value as legal evidence.” 

It is not worth while in this place t> follow 
Mr. Hawkins minutely through his examina 
tions of Hessels’s implied or alleged dis elief 
in the genuineness of other documents upon 
which the Gutenberg claim rests. To the 
iconoclastic spirit of Hessels, Mr. Haw- 
kins opposes a general confidence in the 
skill and honesty of previous investigators, 
anda disbelief in any scheme or conspir- 
acy, which he judges Hessels to contend 
for, that could have attempted to force the 
Gutenberg claim into existence. 

It is with satisfaction that we welcome 
the book before us. It is a convenient 
manual for such as are interested in the 
study, and it is a temperate, scholarly piece 
of work. The photo-lithographs, which are 
given in illustration of the different presses, 
are helpful adjuncts to the titles and their 
descriptions, 


_— 
—_ 





.-The Memoirs of the witty and brilliant 
orator, 8. 8. Prentiss, were given to the world in 
1855, in two volumes, by the accomplished pen of 
his brother, the Rev. George L. Prentiss, D.D. No 
one who reads the new Memoir, by Mr. Joseph D. 
Shields, will regret that he has allowed his love 
and admiration to inspire him to prepare this 
one volume 8vo on The Life and Times of Sear- 
gent Smith Prentiss. (J. B. Lippincott & Co.) The 
biographic facts and outlines of the history 
stand unaltered in the new volume; but the col- 
oring and accessories are so delightfully South- 
ern as to make of it a new book. This Southern 
quality is apparent in the diction and in the 
turn of the sentences and phrases, in the occa- 
sional amusing missing of the mark in quota- 
tions, as in the “ palmlicist theory of De Quin- 
cy,” in the tropical love of puns, classic quota- 
tions, facetious wit and genial enthusiasm, all 
of which are so carefully weeded out of latter- 
day books as to give this an exceptional fresh- 
ness, With delightful unconsciousness, the 
author reflects the old Southern feeling as to 
duelling, gambling, drinking, occasional pro- 
fanity, the treatment of ladies, ministers and 
the Christian religion, and especially the whole 
subject of political life. As compared with the 
previous Memoir, this is less biographic and 
more occupied with the professional and public 
career of the distiuguished orator. His honor- 
able resistance of repudiation in Mississippi, and 
his powerful, forensic arguments against it are 
given in extenso, One of the specimens of his 
lighter and brilliant oratory is so extraordinary 
that we quote it extire. In one of his Whig 
campaigns he collided with a menagerie which 
marched in onto the ground of his hustings. 
Prentiss saw he was doomed in such an encoun- 
ter and bowed himself off, saying ; ‘‘ Well, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am beaten; but I have the 
consolation of knowing that it is not by my 
competitors. I will not knock under to any 
two-legged beast; but I yield to the elephant.” 
Finally it was agreed that the show should have 
the ground one half of the day and he should 
have it the other. Mr. Shields describes the 
result (p. 198): 


“Mr. Prentiss took the stand on the hyena’s cage, 
the top of which was ventilated by holes. The 
scene, the surroundings, the occasion, everything 
conspired to give him a chance to display the won- 
derful versatility of his talents. He had to elevate 
that motley crowd to the great thought that their 
rights as Mississippians had been grossly violated 
and trampled upon; and it was not jong before his 
stirring appeal brought thunders of applause. Ite 
first burst stirred up the menagerie, The elephant 
threw up his trunk and biew his clarion nose; tigers 
and bears responded with their guttoral growls. 
On went Prentiss, and every now and then he would 
thrust his cane through the holes of his rostrum. 
This would bring a4 yell from the hyena, Above the 
din he once raised his voice to the highest pitch and 
cried: ‘ Listen, fellow-citizens! Hark, how the very 
beasts of the torest utter their condemnation of this 
great Loco-foco outrage upon your dearest and most 
cherished rights |’ 

“ Meanwhile the lion, who had been quietly airing 

himself, walking to and fro in his prison, caught the 
infection, and, shaking his mane, threw his terrible 
roar into the chaos of sound, Here ladies shrieked, 
and even the men for a moment were appalled by 
the uproar. Prentiss turned to the noble beast and 
continued; ‘We bid you welcome, sir, to our holy 
alliance, and right gladly hail the applause of sach 
a representative of the brute oreation.’ In a mo 
ment he changed his tone and manner, and began, 
in a playful strain, to describe a political conven- 
tion of his opponents: ‘There was the wily fox, the 
shrew dest trickster of his day ; there sat the jackal, 
the office-seeker; there the hyena, the destroyer of 
men’s good names, This motley crew was presided 
over by his illustrious highness, the baboon.’ The 
applause of the beasts got him at least a hundred 
votes.” 
It is doubtful whether Henry Clay, on the hust- 
ings, was the equal of this extraordinary genius, 
who died at the early age of forty-one years, and 
whose name belongs in the remarkable galaxy 
of brilliant men, trained at Bowdoin College, 
who shine in the annals of the country. 


.»+.We fully agree with the Rey. E. Davies 
that the life of Frances Havergal is a rich feast 





for religious readers. In the little volume com- 
—_ Ae Frances Ridley Havergal; a full 
Life, with Choice Selections 
(Esta Kost Cibeale apkathe Wkes i hae 
made a useful and interesting book for Sunday- 
school use. The substance of the book is taken 
from the larger memoir, by Miss Havergal’s 
sister, and is compiled not so much to 
a biography, as to give an account of the a 
ious experience and deep toned 
Miss Havergal."——-—The keynote of ob 
William Kimball's The Christian Ministry, Miscel- 
lanies for Candidates, is the reiterated statement 
that no man should be in the ministry who has 
not a passion for saving souls. It is a very 
earnest, very narrow book, written under the 
highest kind of high pressure, and red-hot with 
zeal. The types fairly plead with the reader, 
and the words spring out of the page to arrest 
his attention. It is a voice to reach the dead 
and to support enthusiasm when aroused. 
Whatever doubt may hang over Dr. John P, New- 
man asa judicious pastor, there can be none as 
to the energy and popular force of his preaching. 
His friends and admirers will recognize his 
qualities at their best in a little volume of select 
sermons, Christianity Triumphant. Its Defen- 
sive and Aggressive Victories (Funk & Wag- 
nalls. ‘We have already commended to our 
readers the addresses of Mrs. Catherine Booth, 
of the Salvation Army. Under the title of Godli- 
ness, another series, delivered at St. Jamea’s Hall, 
London, in 1881, is published by McDonald & 
Gill, Boston. These addresses ‘are very simple, 
plain and likely to do good. The definition of 
holiness, for example, on p, 101, falls far short 
of objectionable fanaticism. It means,” says 
Mrs. Booth, * sincerity and thoroughness ; well, 
that is allI want. Give me a man sincere and 
thorough in his love, and thatisall Iwant. . 
that is what I mean by holiness.” “These ad- 
dresses are radica], but rational, They are very 
simple, but full of that kind of power which 
chooses simplicity for its vehicle.——-—Step- 
ping Stones to Higher Things, wy Oaptain 
Seton Churchill is a well known English book 
on personal and practical religion, which, in the 
third edition, is put intothe market in this coun- 
try by the Messrs, E. P, Dutton & Co. The lit- 
tle book, which has been a very successful and 
useful one, is remarkably plain and downright, 
It is not fitted to deal with minds affected with 
skepticism, but to rouse and instruct hearers 
who slumber in intellectual orthodoxy. The 
type of Christianity illustrated in the book is 
rather too military and peremptory for indiscrim- 
inate use. In the ‘Standard Library” of 
Messrs, Funk & Wagnalls is another of Spur- 
geon’s wonderful productions, The Clew of the 
Maze and the Spare Half-Hour, which reads like 
a flight of atill arrows, cutting their way through 
the airjto the mark,_———The same may be said of 
Hands Full of Honey, and Other Sermons, pub- 
lished, in 1888, by the same author and from the 
press of Robert Carter & Bro, Another 
timely and useful volume (Funk & Wagnalls) isa 
reduction of Sir Samuel Baker's two great 
works, “The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia” 
and “The Albert N'Yanza Great Basin of the 
Nile,” into a volume much smaller than either, 
published with the new title In the Heart of 
Africa, It preserves the clews, the general re- 
sults, and much of the details of the larger 
works. 


. The latest and, in many respects, the best 
of De Pressensé’s works is A Study of Origins ; 
or, The Problem of Knowledge; Being and Duty, 
We abate nothing from our admiration of Pres- 
sensé’s historic work in saying that he is more 
at home in philosophy, and that he isin his most 
natural field of work in the volume before us. 
Though not an original thinker in the sense of 
being an originator of new positions, or the dis- 
coverer of new links in the chain of philosophic 
thought, he possesses the originality which is 
implied in a profound mastery of the subject 
and independent thinking about it. He is a 
Kantian, in the French interpretation of the 
term ; that is, he accepts the link Maine de Biran 
throws in between Kantianism and Cartesian- 
ism, and holds himself in substantial accord 
with the French school represented by M. 
Charles Secrétan, The present work is another 
of the energetic and effectual repulses following 
M. Janet’s “‘ Final Causes,” which the bold as- 
saulte uf atheistic materialism on the founda- 
tions of spiritual truth have called out in 
France. It analyses, with French precision 
and perspicuity, the assumptions of the 
agnostic philosophy, and gives a faithful account 
of what has been done in the broad field of 
philosophy to vindicate those high interests 
which humanity at large has in the problems of 
knowledge, of being, and of the origin of 
morality and religion. No more review is given 
than is required to expose the roots of modern 
thought, Living questions alone are admitted 
to the discussion. But as a critical exposition 
of the contending philosophies of the day, and 
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M. De Pressensé bases bimself more definitely 
than Kant on the proposition that, without free 
will, moral life is but an illusion, and that, in 
philosophy, the one thing we can never surren- 
der is the moral life. In all parts the discussion 
is held on high gronnd, and appeals only to ac- 
cepted exponents of science for evidence or for 
the solution of its problems. It asserts the in- 
dependence of science, denying that Bible or 
councils may control it. With a noble boldness 
he rejects that insidious doctrine of “ liberty for 
the good alone,” and throws himself on the larger 
doctrine of liberty as the best safeguard of 
truth, At the same time he will allow no shams, 
and punctures with a logie which is no less re- 
morseless because of its French vivacity the 
extravagant fanaticism which proposes to sub- 
stitute an ‘‘ authoritative irreligion for the re- 
ligion of authority.” The volume is translated 
from the French by Annie Harwood Holmden, 
who has also translated three previous works by 
the same author. 


-.+-The Rev, A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., LL.D., 
Emeritus Professor of Vanderbilt University, 
has published 9 carefully studied and refined 
volume of Studies in the Forty Days Between 
Christ's Resurrection and Ascension (Southern 
Methodist Pub. House: Nashville), in which he 
has aimed to discuss the facta of the forty days 
between the resurrection and the ascension in 
their connection with the previous and subse- 
quent work of the Redeemer. The light of a 
lifetime of chastened speculation and Christian 
reflection falls on the chapters, and gives them 
unusual value for thoughtful and meditative 
reading. They are occasionally touched with an 
excess of fancy, and the author is not above the 
suspicion of having read his own thoughts into 
the text, as, for example, when he concludes that 
Theophilus of the Acts muat have had a Greek 
training and read Thucydides. The studies start 
with a coatrast founded on the Raphael cartoons, 
“Feed my Sheep” and *‘ The Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes.” This poetic and imaginative open- 
ing has a fine influence on the whole book, 
though it takes it, from the first, out of the 
class of strictly scientific expositions. 
Very different im form and general 
method of treatment is Prof. William E. 
Blaikie’s treatise on The Public Ministry 
and Pastoral Methods of Our Lord (Robt. Carter 
& Brothers), based on the author's lectures on 
homiletic and paswral theology, to the students 
of New College, Edinburgh, and complemental 
to the same author's ‘Glimpses of the Inner 
Life of our Lord,” and to his manual of Homi- 
letica, They are a mine of quarried and polished 
stones. Turning the leaves at random, we cull 
from them thoughts like these : 

“The most prominent feature of the Messiah’s 
work was to be that of benediction. Men were to 
be blessed in him; all nations were to call him 
blessed. Now, for work of this kind, the appropriate 
spirit was that of cheerfulness and radiant love. 

. For the most part, Jesus hid his troubles 
from the world. . . . It is in the same serene 
and cheerful spirit that the work of the Gospel is to 
be conducted stil. . . . He would not be suffered 
to shed his blessings quietly on the world, a& the 
Summer sun sheds his beams on the earth. Deadly 
opposition would meet him at every point. . . . 
The over-ingenuity of this table (a tabulated charac- 
ter sketch of the twelve disciples) in some points 
may be admitted without giving up the fact that the 
College of the Twelve were a body of men who were 
not copies but complements of one another. It was 
a& miniature likeness of the Church—a picture in 
small compass of that fullness and variety of gifts 
and graces which is ever the characteristic of a 
living Charch. . . . Doubt, as a permanent state 
of mind, is not allowable. Doubting Castle is not 
the home of a friend, but the prisonofafoe. .. . 
We may go forth by the footsteps of his flock, and 
feed our kids beside the Great Shepherd’s tent. 
But even as a teacher he occupies hights that we 
can never reach.” 

....The admirers of the American Constitution 
will not take a deep interest in The Abolition of 
the Presidency, by Henry C. Lockwood, of the 
New York Bar (R. Worthington), who launches 
out in a theory which is likely to remain his 
own property, private and singular. In twenty- 
seven chapters of a remarkably well manu fac- 
tured duodecimo he reviews the Federal system, 
point by point, and comes to the conclusion that, 
as tried by the principles of constitutional law, 
by the doctrines of republican politics, or by the 
historical results of a century of actual operation, 
the constitutional system -of threefold corre- 
lated powers is a snare and a delusion, which de- 
stroys itself and subverts liberty. The new 
system which he proposes lodges supreme pow- 
er in a Congress composed of one house, to which 
he subordinates the Judiciary, making it the in- 
terpreter of congressional law, with no power to 
go behind congressional legislation and decide 
on its constitutionality. His plan is, therefore, 
more revolutionary than the title of his work, 
and abolishes not only the Presidency, but the 
supreme Judiciary and a separate and independ- 
ent Senate. He describes with a bold and mock- 
ing pen the weak points of our political 
history, and takes his positions with what, 
in theological discussion, would be called 
sometimes caprice and sometimes intolerance or 
dogmatism. The difficulty of making the popular 
will felt directly in a government whose officials 
are elected for a prescribed term of years, and 








the general awkwardness and inconvenience of 
the system, are not pointed out in this volume 
for the first time. It escapes the author’s ob- 
servation that a very considerable part of the 
trouble he finds in the working of the presi- 
dential system comes from the deliberate eva- 
sion of the constitutional intention that the 
electors should go free into the electoral college, 
and choose a President in the exercise of their 
best judgment. The more the country grows, 
and ita population increases, the more difficult 
it becomes to unite the national suffrages on 
experienced and competent men. The country 
may yet have to learn by hard experience that 
the free and unpledged electoral college was a 
piece of prescient statesmanship ; and as to com- 
mitting the country to the supreme direction of 
Congress, the author has chosen an unfavorable 
time to broach that idea. 


....We have before us the Doctors’ Thesis of 
Allen Page Bissell on The Law of Asylum in 
Israel Historically and Critically Examined. 
(Leipaig : Theodore Stauffer.) The topic is most 
fully discussed, both in its own light and as com- 
pared with ‘‘ Asylum Among the Greeks.” The 
conclusions arrived at are interesting and im- 
portant, They involve three points. 1st. That 
there are hints of ancient rights of asylum in 
Hebrew history similar to those among the 
Greeks, These hints are antecedent to the na- 
tional history and fa)l in a period when the na- 
tion lay much under the anarchic influence of the 
surrounding nations. 2d. The altar is men- 
tioned as av asylum, and directions given to con- 
trol this use of it. 3d. The primitive blood- 
revenge is regulated by a divine precept in con- 
nection with the asylum. 4th. As the correlate of 
this blood-revenge a complete system of asylum 
isestablished and laws wherewith to control it. 
Reviewing the subject comparatively, the author 
remarks on the absence of indications of pro- 
gressive development in the establishment of the 
cities of refuge. He arrays the known facts 
against the critical dictum that nine of the books 
containing the provision for cities of refuge 
could have been earlier than Josiab, and that 
the entire system had its origin about the time 
of that king. Against this dictum is pressed, 
with great force, the consideration that the 
Israelites had at this period reached too high a 
degree of culture to require or admit such an in- 
stitution. This general position is mainteined 
in many different relations to the subject, and 
pressed with great force and scholarly acuteness, 
and made to tell against the modern critical 
theory of the origin of the Pentateuch. Mr. 
Bissell 18 a well-known American scholar, who 
has been prosecuting his studies at Leipzig since 
1882, and is now again in this country. The 
work done in this treatise shows much ability 
and proficiency, and shows also how far the 
modern criticism of the Pentateuch still is from 
having shaken its historical character. 


....The centennial anniversary of the Bank 
of New York, noticed in the financial department 
of our issue last week, has a literary commemo- 
ration in the handsome volume, A History of The 
Bank of New York, 1784—1884, compiled, from 
official records and other sources, at the request 
of the Directors, by Henry W. Demott. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) This is the oldest Bank in the 
state and is antedated only by the Banks of 
Pennsylvania and of North America in Philadel- 
phia. Mr. Demott enters, in these pages, into no 
general history of banking in this country ex- 
cept as is necessary for his special purpose, 
The history of the Bank of New York cannot be 
written without touching on much that is deeply 
interesting in the history of the city and of the 
country. It commences at a time when Broad- 
way was a road on the backbone ridge of the 
island, where ‘The Road to Albany” might be 
read on one guide board where Vesey Strect now 
is and “The Road to Boston” at the corner now 
occupied by the Herald. Alexander Hamilton 
played a characteristic part in its foundation, 
and in the pages of this volume are given 
fac similes of one check drawn on the Bank in 
its first year by Aaron Burr, of another, in 1791, 
by Gulian Verplanck, and of a third, in 1795, by 
Talleyrand. The volume contains a brief review 
of the financial career of the Bank, sketches of 
its first officers and suitable notices of those now 
employed in its affairs, together with catalogues 
of those who have distinguished themselves in 
long and honorable service in connection with it, 


.... Balzac, by Edgar Evertson Salters (Hough. 
ton, Mifflin & Co,), without adding much to what 
is known of the great novelist, or introducing 
any important modification of the eatimate given 
of him by critics like Saint Beuve, reviews the 
ground in a fresh, original, and analytic way, and 
with a vivacity and brilliancy which agrees well 
with that of the subject. In comparing Balzac 
with Thackeray Mr. Salters does not go too far, 
He might have pointed out the resemblance of 
his method to that of Dickens. In the glow of 
his admiration for the realistic school he is hard- 
ly just to authors like Victor Hugu, and takes it 
too much for granted that the realistic method 
is to prevail. The monograph is highly enter- 
taining and none the less so for the emphasis it 
gives to the pure and healthy elements of Balzac’s 
work. Equally graphic and amusing are the 
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sketches of the novelist’s methods of work, as 
well as of his attempts to get into notice on the 
stage. More emphasis might have been laid on 
the real defeets which held him back so long 
from success, as also on the co-ordinate fact that 
fame came with the ripening of his powers into 
distinct literary merit. 

.... The Tight of Life, by J. L. Batchelder 
(author and publisher: Chicago), is animated 
with a serious and devout purpose, which has 
sustained the author though a wide course of 
reading and the labors involved in the classifi- 
cation of the large amount of material brought 
together from diverse sources for the annotation 
and illustration of his text, The text is open to 
the criticism of having attempted too much, 
The author sweeps in it over the wide field of 
philosophy, theology, history, apologetics, homi- 
letics and practical didactics, which is more 
than can be done for one dollar and 
a half. The author is compelled to jerk 
his thoughts out one by one in a succession 
which does not make their connection apparent ; 
and in books, as in society, it is not the individual 
which counts, so much as the association, com- 
bination and character of the whole, The reader 
is, however, sure of meeting good thoughts and 
bright sayings, and of being in the company of 
an author who thinks for himself and on lines 
which lead in the right direction and to the 
highest results. 


..--The Messrs Harper & Bros, republish 
George Eliot's Works in the three forms a “ Li- 
brary,” a ‘‘ Popular,” and a ‘‘ Cheaper Edition.” 
With them is published a volume of ner Zssays 
and Leaves from a WNote-Book, collected by 
Charles Lee Lewes from the Weslminsler Review 
and from previously unpublished “notes.” 
These selections were made by the author her- 
self previous to her death, and left re- 
vised for publication, with directions that no 
other pieces written prior to 1857 should be pub- 
lished, They contain among them the famous 
assaults on the poet Young in the essay on 
* Worldliness and Other-Worldliness” and that 
made by name on Dr. Cumming as the typical 
evangelical teacher. They are very sharp and 
very wicked, but are saved from reprobation by 
the admirable appreciation of Cowper, and good 
things of that kind abundantly sprinkled 
through them, Taking these effusions as the 
indication of what George Eliot was in. her 
earlier Westminster Review period, she certainly 
lost nothing in moral force or fiber as she grew 
older. 


..-»The Unitarian Sunday-school Society goes 
off the usual track of such organization in enter 
ing the field of social economics and publishing 
such a manual as Charles F. Dole’s The Citizen 
and the Neighbor; or, Men’s Rights and Duties as 
They live Together inthe State and in Society. The 
manual is not limited to Suthday-school use, nor, 
perhaps, principally intended for it, but may be 
employed in any school. It is primary in its 
character, and as such lays unusual stress on the 
ethical and didactic elements of the subject, as 
being really more fundamental in the organiza- 
tion of society than the purely intellectual. It 
covers the ground as thoroughly as the case 
permits, and is provided with a capital exercise 
at the end of each chapter in the way of a reca- 
pitulation in the form of questions contrived not 
only to review the chapter, but to force the 
pupil into some independent thinking for hin- 
self on the problems involved in it. 


...“*The Merchants Lecture” is an ancient 
foundation in London, now two hundred and ten 
years old. The Lectures for March 1883, entitled 
Genesis the Third; History not Fable, were de- 
livered as usual at the Weigh House Chapel, and 
by Edward White, minister of St. Paul’s Chapel 
Hawley Road, Kentish Town. (T. Fisher Unwin, 
London; Thos, Whittaker, New York.) They 
are conservative in tone, over-anxious for ortho. 
doxy, and too timid as to questions of interpre- 
tation, but bold and strong on other points, and 
a very creditable illustration of the ability of the 
English Independent pulpit. They are in cour- 
teous phrase, and have the great merit of ad 
dressing plain words to plain men on a very im- 
portant but greatly tangled subject, 


...-The Rev. Wilder Smith, of Hartford, - 


Conn., has published a brief and sensible treat- 
ise on Extempore Preaching. (Hartford: Brown 
& Gross.) It limits itself strictly to the matter 
in the title, and does not attempt the wide field 
of homiletics. Mr. Smith has a high standard, 
but a very level head and plenty of good, hard 
sense. His theory and method would give the 
pulpit dignity and strength, but keep it within 
the reach and sympathy of the people. A good 
feature of the treatise is that it is not written in 
strict professional limits, but with reference to 
the needs and interests of the congregation. It 
is brief, helpful and well worth the attention of 
the clergy. ; 
....Mr. John B. Alden has begun another 
American edition of Guizot’s History of France, 
the Earliest Times to 1848. The merits and 
demerits of Guizot as a historian are two well 
known to require further notice. The special 
recommendation of this edition is that it,is 
printed with better type and is in a convenient 
12mo size. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Mr. Ricuarp Grant Waite has dedicated his 
novelette, ‘‘ The Fate of Mansfield Humphreys,” 
to an English acquaintance, the Countess Stan- 
hope. The inscription is worth reading. 

....-Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce as now 
ready Mr. Thomas Hughes's new story, entitled 
“Gone to Texas.” It is said to be very nearly 
the equal of ‘Tom Brown.” 


...-The Edition de Luxe of Prescott’s works 
which the Messrs. Lippincott have been making 
ready for a considerable time, is now complete in 
fifteen volumes. Only 250 copies will be printed, 
a few of which are to be sent to adorn the shelves 
of English collectors. 


...-M, Jules Verne is now about fifty years 
old; a gentleman of rather more than the aver- 
age weight, with iron-gray hair and mustache. 
He is an agreeable social friend, and particularly 
attached to M. Dumas. It is not generally 
known that M. Verne was a collaborateur with 
the latter author for a considerable part of his 
early life. 

..-«Charles Reade’s scrap-books were an im- 
portant element of his literary inspiration. He 
eut from the newspapers innumerable accounts 
of curious accidents, judicial proceedings upon 
unusual caser, crimes and quotations from blue- 
books. In the after part of his life he admitted 
that he had carried the process to an unusual 
extent and perfection. 


...-A droll story about Charles Dickens states 
that the novelist was prevailed upon once to 
assist at a spiritualistic seance. When the op- 
portunity was afforded, Mr. Dickens respectfully 
asked that the spirit of Lindley Murray, the 
classic grammarian, be in attendance. A ghostly 
manifestion did, sure enough, presently become 
visible in a corner of tle apartment. “ Are 
you Lindley Murray?” asked Mr. Dickens. A 
deep bass voice solemnly responded : “I are.” 


....Professor Henry Morley’s ‘“ Universal 
Library,” of which Messrs. Routledge are the 
publishers, will embrace the following volumes 
in its second series: Herrick’s ‘‘ Hesperides,” 
Coleridge’s ‘‘ Table Talk,” etc., Bocaccio’s ‘‘ De- 
camerone,” Sterne’s “‘ Tristram Shandy,” Chap- 
man’s “Ihad” translation, Johnson’s ‘“ Ras- 
sejas” and Voltaire’s “* Candide ;” a selection of 
Ben Jonson’s best dramatic works, Hobbe’s 
“ Leviathan,” Butler's ‘‘ Hudibras,” Sir Thomas 
More’s “ Utopia,” Bacon’s “‘ New Atlantis” Oam- 
panella’s ‘City of the Sun,” and the “ Don 
Quixote” of Cervantes. This selection strikes 
us as admirably comprehensive. 


....In Jaly the Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls will 
place in the market the promised edition of 
“ Hindu Philosophy Popularly Expounded ; or, 
the Six Orthodox Systems of Hindu Philoso- 
phy,” by the eminent scholar, Ram Chandra 
Bose, of Lucknow, India. The titles of the 
twelve chapters of the work sufficiently indicate 
the purpose and drift of the book: ‘The 
Sources of Hindu Philosophy, or the Teaching 
of the Major and Minor Upanishads”; “The 
Age of Hindu Philosophy”; ‘‘The Sankhya 
Philosophy, or the Hindu Theory of Evolu- 
tion”; ‘The Yoga Philosophy, or Hindu Ascet- 
icism”; ‘Nyayo Philosophy, or Hindu Log- 
ic”; “Vaiseshika Philosophy, or the Hindu 
Atomic Theory”; ‘‘The Purva Mimansa, or 
Hindu Ritualism” ; ‘‘ Uttra Mimansa, or Hindu 
Pantheism” ; “‘ The Maya, or Illusion Theory” ; 
‘Hindu and Christian Philosophy Contrasted.” 
Such a compend ought to be of much use to the 
ministerial profession and to the student of 
philosophy. 

....The Board of Directors of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, of this city, have recently au- 
thorized the publication of a new edition of the 
‘‘General Catalogue,” which shall bring the record 
down to the date of removal from the old quar- 
ters to the new. Only those who have under- 
taken the collection of such statistics can ap- 
preciate the difficulty of the task. The contri- 
butions of individuals to the general mass of 
information constitute the only sources upon 
which the compilation can be based. The Semi- 
nary general catalogue differs from the college 
triennial, in that not only graduates, but also all 
those who have spent one or more years in the 
institution, are included in the lists. This adds 
greatly to the labor of the work. The compila- 
tion has been put into the hands of Mr. C. R. 
Gillett, librarian of the Seminary, and for any in- 
formation, personal—or of personal knowledge— 
sent to him at the Seminary, he will be very 
gratefully received, The foliowing are the topics 


on which information is desired : (1) Full name, 
without abreviation ; (2) place and date of birth ; 
(3) place and time of uation from college ; (4) 
place and time of theological study ; (5) ordi- 
nation, if any, its exact date and denomination ; 
(6) character, place and time of oocupation sub- 
a ej to theological course ; (7) source and 
date of honorary degrees. 
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THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA. 


Wrare Protestants of all denominations 
unite in the work of propagating the Bible 
all over the world, and Roman Catholics 
(clergymen, of course,) strenuously object 
to the independent reading of it by the 
laity, the Greek Russian Church pra ctically 
does not do anything either way. If the 
Russian priest duly performs the estab- 
lished divine services and rites, and admin- 
isters the sacraments, he is supposed to 
fulfill his whole duty, though perhaps for 
years he does not touch the Bible, nor ad- 
monish his parishioners to ‘search the 
Scriptures.” Under such circumstances 
the Bible certainly coule not be much prop- 
agated in the Ozar’s country. 

Brothers Cyril and Methody, the apostles 
of the Slavs (both canonized), translated 
the Bible (in the niuth century) from the 
Greek into the Slavonian, which,to the pres- 
ent day, is held as a church language among 
Russians, Servians, and Bulgarians. The 
Slavonian of the Bible considerably differs 
from the Russian spoken to-day, literally, 
grammatically, and alphabetically. The 
Cyrillian alphabet comprises the whole of 
the Greek alphabet, with alarge addition of 
characters peculiar to the Slavonian tongue, 
80 that it contains forty-five letters all told. 
Peter the Great simplified the type of the 
Slavonian alphabet, rejected nine Greek 
letters, and sanctioned the use of the spoken 
language in literature. Thus sprang up 
the Russian or civil language in distinction 
from the Slavonian or church language. 
However, the Russians of to-day under- 
stand tolerably well the language of Cyril 
and Methody. 

Up tothe sixteenth century, when the 
Russian Church began to lose its independ- 
ence, Russian bishops urged their people 
to learn the Bible. Thus Bishop Maxim 
said; ‘‘It isa great evil not to learn the 
divine Scriptures, and not to search them 
carefully.” Another Bishop, Serapion, 
said: ‘* Come to the Holy Scriptures when- 
ever you hear human fables.” And the 
Russians of the olden times, at least those 
who had leisure enough, copied and pub- 
lished the Bible, searched for the parallel 
quotations, and translated from the Greek 
the explanatory remarks of the Fathers. 
When, in the seventeenth century, Patriarch 
Nicon corrected multifarious errors made 
in the Bible by copyists and printers, thou- 
sands of Russians, both lay and clergy- 
men, opposed him. This fact shows 
that at that time the Scriptures indeed 
were largely read in Russia. But the times 
have changed since then. Now only the 
Raskolniks earnestly study the Bible, while 
the orthodox people, the clergymen includ- 
ed, neglect it. Recently, in Moscow, at a 
public discussion held between some or- 
thodox clergymen on one side, and Ras- 
kolnik teachers on the other, a Raskolnik 
woman brought to confession an orthodox 
bishop by her deep biblical erudition. 
This is one of the reasons why the ortho- 
dox priests and missionaries fail in convert- 
ing the Raskolniks. 

The first Slavonian Bible was printed by 
Ivan Theodoroff, of Moecow, in 1581, at the 
city of Ostrog: That version has been 
several times revised and corrected. Only 
twenty years ago the Bible was translated 
from the original Hebrew and the Greek 
into the Russian spoken to-day. In the 
Church services, however, the Slavonian 
language is yet retained. 

In 1517-19 Dr. Frank Skorina, of Polotsk, 
had printed in Prague the ‘‘ Russian Bible” 
inthe popular language of that age, “for 
good instruction of common people,” as he 
saidy Later on Skorina republished the 
Acts in Wilno. In 1580 Mr. Tiapiusky pub. 
lished the Bible in two, languages, side by 
side, Slavonian and Russian, But ali those 
early efforts to popularize the Bible in Rus- 
sia failed; for they were inspired ‘with the 
spirit of Protestantism. Thie Ris@ian Prot- 
estant brotherhoods of the’ sixteenth cen- 
tury ‘remarkably.~ They” built 
schools, established printing houses) and 
attended to missionary work: But, being 
pressed on one side by the Moseow Ozars, of 
mo rats the otfier by the 
P kings, of Catholic belief, 

those brotherhoods have perishéd like a 





luxuriant flower under the breath of ad- 
verse winds, 

In 1818 Alexander I was induced by the 
English Bible Society to open in Russia a 
branch of that society. Under the auspices 
of that society the Bible was translated into 
different languages, of many nationalities, 
living under the Czar’s scepter, and the 
work of propagating the Holy Scriptures 
was efficiently carriedon. But Czar Nicho- 
las (in 1825) ordered that that secular 
society should transmit to the Holy Synod 
its whole stock of Bibles, under the pre- 
tense that the sacred work of supplying the 
people with the Holy Scriptures properly 
belonged to the Church, Thus the activity 
of one of the most flourishing Bible socie- 
ties was atan end. As to how the Holy 
Synod performs its sacred duty of propa- 
gating the Bible we may judge from these 
facts: the annual budget of the Synod 
amounts to over eighteen million roubles 
(about $12,000,000); for the missionary 
work, however, it appropriates the petty 
sum of five thousand roubles ($3,500)! But 
the English Bible Society again came into 
the field. With the late Czar’s permission 
that society every year buys from 200,000 
to 800,000 copies of the Bible from the 
ynod al printing houses of St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and Kieff, and propagates them at 
its own cost among Russians. 

There is also a Protestant Bible Society 
in Russia which, however, meets the wants 
only of colonists and other residents who 
do not use the Russian language, and who 
do not belong to the Greek Church. There 
are in Russia 4,350,000 Lutherans, all told. 
Twenty years ago there was formed a 
purely Russian ‘Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Holy Scriptures in Russia,” 
independent from the Synod, though under 
protection of the imperial government. It 
raised some funds by subscription and do- 
nations. During these two decades, how- 
ever, it has succeeded in having propagated 
among the COzar's subjects over 700,000 
copies of the Bible. As its motto the so- 
ciety accepted these words of Christ: ‘‘ Ye 
do err, not knowing the Scriptures (Matt. 
xxii, 29).” In his speech delivered at an an- 
nual meeting, Professor Astafieff, president 
of the Society, said of the Bible as follows: 

** St. Paul said that ‘All Scripture is given by 
inspiration of God (II Tim. iii, 16).’ The best 
proof and evidence of the Bible being inspired 
is ite unity. The Bible was written during a 
long period of sixteen centuries; some parts of 
it appeared in the Arabian desert and Palestine, 
the others in Babylon, and still others in Corinth 
and Rome ; persons of different social standing 
and education took part in it, kings, pricats, 
publicans, fishermen and so on; and yet what a 
wonderful unity there is in its principles, from 
the first line to the last. All of them speak of 
the same God, merciful and just; of the same 
man, weak and sinful, and of the same future 
life. Verily, the true and one author of all parts 
of the Bible was the same—the Holy Ghost. 
And that is indeed what we find in the Old and 
the New Testament. It was the Lord who spake 
by his servants, the prophets. ‘Holy men of 
God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost,’ 

“The Bible is given to us ‘that the man of 
God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.’ ‘ For the Word of God is quick 
and powerful and is a discerner of the thoughts 
and intents of the heart.’ It is ‘the helmet of 
salvation and the sword of the Spirit.’ Itisa 
fire, softening our stony hearts, and ‘ ahammer’ 
breaking our sinful will. It is a ‘seed’ which 
on being cultivated in our hearts may bring 
forth fruit thirtyfold, or sixty, or even a hun- 
dred. It is ‘the Word of Life’ that brings us to 
the life eternal. Itis ‘a light that shineth in 
dark places, until the day dawn, and the daystar 
arise in your hearts,’ 

‘*In Sanskrit, the common origin of all the 
Hindu European tongues, * to speak’ means also 
‘to light.” The Word is, as it were, the light’s 
ray. A prophet of the Old Testament calls 
Christ ‘the Sun of Righteousness,’ (Mal. iv, 2) 
and the Apostle of the New Testament calls him 
‘the Word ’ and ‘the light’ too. ‘The Sun of 
righteousness shall arise with healing in his 
wings.’ And‘in him (the Word) was life; and 
the life was the light Of men.’ ‘That was the 
true light,". Thus'the prophets of old and the 
apostles bear witness of the same Being. 

“The fate of the individuals as.well as of na- 
‘tions depends gpon their relation to the Bible. 
If they look, upon it as 8 mere product of human 
mind, their life; moral and intellectual, is narrow 
and low,; the glorious future does not lead them 
onward, and the great traditions of the past are 
as naught for them ; they care and live but for a 
moment. Quite a different picture present the 
men and the nations who regard the Book as 





God’s revelation ; they are graced with a great 


success in every good undertaking; they are 
‘like a tree planted by the rivers of water, that 
bringeth forth his fruit in his season; his leaf 
also shall not wither, and whatsoever he doeth 
shall prosper (Psalms i, 3).’ 

“Oh! howI wish that our beloved country 
would be among the latter nations!” 


If Russians shall learn to read at all, and 
learn to read the Bible, it will not be accom- 
plished by the efforts of the Holy Synod. 
In 1868 there were in Russia 20,000 paro- 
chial schools, counting over 380,000 pupils; 
and in 1882 there were only 4,000 such 
schools, with less than 100,000 pupils. The 
number of scholars in the Theological 
Schools had.also decreased for the same 
period from 53,000 to 42,000. 


—$ 


A Great event among the Armenians re- 
cently has been the election of a new Catholicos 
for Armenia. Formerly the election was con- 
ducted by representatives of the bishoprics 
in conclave for all the Armenians. But politi- 
cal divisions and difficulties now render this im- 
possible. The Turkish Armenians still form the 
majority of the nation, though the Russian Ar- 
menians are numerous. The election was by 
the Synod of Etchmiadzin, in conjunction with 
clerical and lay delegates of the bishoprics. 
The choice, as was expected, fell on Mgr. 
Nersés, the patriarch of Constantinople. Bishop 
Melchizedeck, of Smyrna, received the next 
highest number of votes. The election was re- 
ceived “with great demonstrations, Hundreds 
of telegrams conveying the welcome news were 
at once dispatched to all parts of the world in- 
habited by Armenians, The Patriarch Nersés 
himself received the hearty and warm congrat- 
ulations of the delegates from Russia, India and 
Persia, of the Synod of Etchmiadzin, and of the 
people assembled to witness the interesting and 
historical ceremony. The same evening a great 
banquet was given in honor of the event, and 
toasts were drunk to the health of Nersés, At 
the same time Etchmiadzin and the cities of 
Valarzapad and Erivan were brilliantly illumin- 
ated. The great popularity of Mgr. Nersés is 
said to be due to the able, dignified, and valiant 
manner in which he has represented to Turkey, 
as well as the Great Powers of Europe, the 
wrongs and grievances of the Armenians. 


....The feeling of the Anglican toward the 
Presbyterian, Methodist and other bodies in 
Canada appears to be one of growing friendli- 
ness. Last year the Bishop of London, in com- 
pliance with the action of the Diocesan Synod, 
bore fraternal greetings to the Presbyterian 
Assembly, which were cordially received and re- 
turned. This year, at the suggestion of the 
Bisiop of Toronto, the Diocesan Oonvention 
took similar action, and fraternal courtesies 
were exchanged, and a deputation sent also to 
the Methodist Conference. The Bishop, in call- 
ing the attention of the Synod to the meeting of 
the Presbyterian Assembly, said he would regret 
it if the Synod did not take the opportunity of 
sending some fraternal greeting to that august 
body. He thought it would be a very graceful act. 
His remarks were greeted with applause, and a 
motion to appoint a deputation was carried 
unanimously. The Synod sent its congratula- 
tions to the Methodist Conference on the union 
recently effected between the various branches 
of that family in Canada, It also hailed “ with 
devout gratitude to God this evidence of Chris- 
tian unity as one of the most hopeful signs of 
the times, and as an auspicious harbinger of 
that closer union among the members of Christ’s 
flock everywhere, for which the Church univers- 
al has so long and so earnestly prayed.” 


....The Assembly of the Church of Scotland 
had an interesting discussion on a memorial 
from the Synod of Aberdeen deploring the di- 
visions of Scottish Christianity and the agita- 
tion for Disestablishment as a remedy, and ask- 
ing for the appointment of a Royal Commission 
to investigate the whole subject. Dr, Mulligan 
offered a motion regretting the divisions, but 
expressing the opinion that Disestablishment 
would be no remedy, and proposing to appoint 
a committee to suggest a remedy. Lord Bal- 
four offered the following motion, which was 
adopted : 

“ Dismiss’ the overture; but the General Assem- 
bly desire again to place on record their steadfast 
adherence to the principles expressed in the letter 
sent to other Presbyterian churches in 1878, in which 
the Assembly gave expression to their deep sense 
of the manifold evils arising from the ecclesiastical 
divisions of Scotland. The Genera) Assembly renew 
the expression of their hearty willingness and de- 
sire to take all possible steps consistent with the 
maintenance and support of an establishment of 
religion to promote co-operation in good works and 
Confession of Faith, ‘hey renew thelr: injunction 
to ministers to cultivate in their work the spirit of 
unity and the habit of ey ela with the minis- 
ters of al) the évangelical hes.” 

....The General Conference of the Evangel- 
ical Alliance is to be held in en, te 
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The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR JULY 6th. 


DAVID KING OVER ALL ISRAEL.—II Sam- 
ve V, 1—12., 


Notes,—** Then came all the tribes.” —The pre- 
vious chapters should be read. This occurred 
after the effort to make Ishbosheth, Saul’s le- 
gitimate heir, his successor. David had, imme- 
diately after Saul’s defeat and death, been rec- 
ognized by the tribe of Judah as king at Hebron, 
where he had reigned seven years. “ Thy 
bone and thy flesh.” —Near relative. “* Thou 
wast he that leddest out.” See I Sam. xviii, 7, 13, 
16.———“‘ Thou shalt feed my people Israel.” — 
This refers to Samuel’s anointing David.——— 
** Elders of Israel.”—The chief men, heads of 
families. * Made a league.”"—A formal 
agreement that they would support him, but not 
necessarily by cutting a sacrifice in two and walk- 
ing between the parts, as was originally done. 
——-** Went to Jerusalem.”—Because Hebron 
was too far to the south to be a proper capital of 
the entire country. And Jerusalem was a sacred 
place of old, and the best fortified place.——— 
“The Jebusites.” See Judges i, 21, where we learn 
that the Jebusites had kept this stronghold 
against the Israelites, although the lower part of 
the city was held by the Israelites. “The blind 
and the lame.” —This was a taunt to the effect 
that the stronghold of the hill, Zion, was so well 
defended by,nature and art that the blind and 
the lame could hold it, Jerusalem proved its 
strength by the long sieges it subsequently en - 
dured, ending in its utter overthrow under 
Hadrian. It now had become a political neces- 
sity that the native tribes, especially the Jebu- 
sites in Jerusalem, should be completely subju- 
gated.——-—“* Whosoever getteth up to the gutter,” 
etc.—The translation here is not very clear. 
Perhaps the Hebrew text is at fault. As 
good a translation as any is this: Any 
one who smiteth the Jebusites, let him 
hurl the blind and the lame down the precipice. 
The word translated “ gutter,” or conduit, may 
better be rendered precipice. ** The blind 
and lame shall not come into the house.””—Appar- 

ently into the temple; but it is not specified. 
By the levitical law the blind or the lame could 
not act as priests in the temple; but there was 
no law forbidding the blind or lame among the 
people to enter the sanctuary. ** David took 
the stronghold.”—Joab was the one who captured 
it. I Chron. xi, 4—8. “ The fort.”—On 
Mount Zion, which was the strongest fortified 
portion. * Millo."—The place of the 
tower of Millo, probably on the wall in the north 
part of Zion,———-“‘ From Millo and inward.” 
—The region between Zion and the lower part 
of the city. “ Hiram, King of Tyre.”—A 
famous king who reigned until the twenty-fourth 
year of Solomon, and a fast friend and ally of 
both David and Solomon. ** Built David a 
house.”—A palace or residence on Zion. The 
Jews had had no chance to develop any artistic 
power while in their barbarous condition of 
servitude to the Philistines and other nations. 
The Phenicians were masters of all the arts of 
the Orient, being learned in the skill of both the 
Egyptians and Babylonians. 

Instruction.—When beaten, the tribes which 
had supported Saul’s son, yielded as gracefully 
as theycould. They said, ‘We are thy bone 
and thy flesh.” They fought with all their 
might, and then they submitted as heartily. 
When beaten in argument or by authority of 
teacher or parents it is of no use to be sullen 
about it. 

David treated those who yielded to him with 
great consideration, so yuuch so that Joab was 
wickedly jealous, and slew Abner and afterward 
Amasa for the same reason. David was right, 
We should never boast over our successes, 80 as 
to humiliate others, 

There are times when there must be no tem- 
porizing without a complete victory. It would 
not do for the Lord’s anointed to leave the 
Jebusite idolaters in the chief stronghold in the 
land. They must be beaten at all hazards. We 
cannot have any truce with organized evil like 
the liquor traffic. It must be utterly destroyed. 

While the taunt of the Jebusites was of the 
most foolish sort, we cannot approve David for 
feeling angered by it. It was of a piece with 
the savagery of his day if he ordered the lame 
and the blind among the Jebusites thrown down 
the precipice. Much better was the spirit of 
Job, who said: “I was eyes to the blind, and 
feet wasIto the lame.” We must remember 
that such asentiment as that of pity is one of 
growth, and that ages of war and barbarism 
almost annihilate it. In cruel days a good man 
may have been cruel; and;David was not per- 
fect according to our standard. 

It is better to do than to talk and bluster, 
The Jebusites would have been in better busi- 
ness defending the steep approach against Joab 
than in biustering about how able they were to 
defend it with blind and lame people. 
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Hews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC. 


A CoNFERENCE of the Independent Re- 
publicans of New York and vicinity was held, 
on Tuesday of last week, at the house of J. 
H. Harper, Esq., No. 269 Madison Ave. The com- 
mittee of twenty-five from Boston were present. 
George William Curtis was chairman of the 
meeting. Speeches were made by Carl Schurz, 
Moorfield Storey, of Boston, Col. Higginson, 
ex-Gov. Chamberlain, Jackson 8, Schultz, 
Stephen P. Nash, Dr. Ward and others. The 
following resolutions, offered by Carl Schurz, 
were adopted : 

“ Whereas, We are met in conference as Repuhii- 
cans and Independents to take action in opposition 
tothe nominations of James G. Blaine for President, 
aud John A Logan for Vice-President of the United 
States; and 

“ Whereas, These candidates were named in abso- 
lute disregard of the reform sentiment of the Nation, 
and representing political methods and principles to 
which we are unalterably opposed, 

“* Resolved, That it is our conviction that the coun- 
try will be better served by opposing these nomina- 
tions than by supporting them. 

* Resolved, That we look with solicitude to the 
coming nominations by the Democratic Party ; they 
have the proper men; we hope they will put them 
before the people for election. 

* Resolved, That a committee of twenty-five mem- 
bers be appointed, whose duty it shall be, in co- 
operation with similar committees to be appointed 
elsewhere, to take without delay, suitable measures 
for rallying and organizing the Republicans and 
Independents dissatisfied with the nominations of 
Biaine and Logan, with a view to the holding, at as 
early a day as possible, of a general representative 
conference for the purpose of conce‘ting such fur- 
ther steps as may be found advisable for the ex- 
pression and effective enforcement of our views of 
public interest. 

** Resolved, That this committee be appointed by 
the Chair, and have power to add to its number.” 
The following declaration is being circulated for 
signatures; and the request is made that those 
desiring to sign shall send their names to Mr. 
George W. Green, No. 11 Pine Street, New York 
city: 

“The undersigned, protesting against the noml- 
nation of Mr. Blaine and Mr. Logan, propose to join 
treir fellow-Republicans and the Independent voters 
in sending representatives to a general conference, 
to be held immediately after the Democratic Na- 
tional Convention, which shal! consider, in case the 
Democratic nominations do not justify the support 
of the protesting Republicans, what further action 
may be necessary to secure candidates who will 
appeal, in the interest of clean and honest politics, 
to the sober moral sense of the American people.” 

..The Senate, on Monday of last week, de- 
bated, without action, a resolution providing 
for an examination of New York Banks. The 
Utah bill was considered, and on Wednesday was 
passed by a vote of 33 to 15. It provides that a 
Jawful husband and wife may be compelled to 
testify in prosetutions for bigamy, polygamy or 
unlawful cohabitation ; that prosecutions may 
be commenced within five years of the commis- 
sion of the offense; that women shall not vote 
in the territory ; that every marriage ceremony 
in any territory shall be certified in writing, 
which shall state the full names of all persons 
taking part in the ceremony, and shall be signed 
by them, and shall, by the officer or priest solem- 
nizing the marriage, be filed with and recorded 
in the Probate Court; such certificate shall be 
prima-facie evidence of the facts stated in it. 
All laws of Utah relating to the Perpetual Emi- 
grating Fund Company are annulled, and it is 
rendered unlawful for the legislature of the 
territory to create or recognize any corporation 
or association having for its object the bringing 
of persons into the territory for any purpose 
whatever. 


..Among the Republican ratification meet- 
ings of last week, the one held in Washington 
on Thursday was the most important. The 
meeting was an enthusiastic one, and comprised 
men like Senators Sherman, Harrison, Hawley 
and Mahone, and Representatives Reed, Dingley, 
Bayne, William Walter Phelps, Goff, Brown, 
Boutelle, Milliken, Horr and Pettibone, most 
of whom addressed the meeting. The ecom- 
mittee appointed by the Chicago Convention to 
inform Mr. Blaine of his nomination arrived in 
Augusta, Me., at 10 o’clock Friday evening, on a 
special train. The committee was greeted at the 
railroad station with cheers by a large gathering 
of Mr. Blaine’s supporters. There were no other 
demonstrations, and the members of the com- 
mittee were driven quietly to their quarters at 
the Augusta House. The next day the com- 
mnittee officially informed Mr. Blaine of his 
nomination, and Mr. Blaine read an address im 
reply. 


-.-.Jn the House of Representatives, on Mon- 
day of last week, the General Deficiency Appro- 
priation bill was considered, and on Tuesday it 
was passed. A favorable report was made on the 
bill to carry into effect the treaty with Mexico. 
On Wednesday a further conference on the 
Post-Office Appropriation bill was ordered, and 
consideration of the Thurman Amendment bill 
was begun. On Thursday the bill against the 
importation of contract labor was passed, On 





Friday a bill was passed reducing clearance fees 
of vessels in domestic commerce. On Saturday 
the report of the Conference Committee on the 
Shipping bill was agreed to, and the Electoral 
Count bill was debated. 


---+The Republican revolt has reached New 
Haven, A call for a recent meeting, signed by 
over 150 of the most prominent citizens of the 
city, declared that the signers “have always 
been in sympathy with the principles on which 
the Republican Party was founded, and be- 
lieve that the recent National Republican Con- 
vention in Chicago has, in its platform, departed 
from those principles and from the purposes for 
which the party exists, and has still further die- 
appointed those who desire pure administration 
and an advance in the standard of political 
action by the nominations of James G. Blaine 
and John A, Logan.” 


--On Wednesday of last week the Demo- 
cratic State Convention met in Saratoga to se- 
lect 72 delegates to the National Convention, 
which will assemble in Chicago on July 8th, 
The “boom” for Flower as against Cleveland 
did not succeed. The Convention, however, did 
not vote to support Cleveland, but it required 
the delegates to pledge to vote as a unit. So far 
as the preferences of the delegates for Presi- 
dential candidates are known, the list shows that 
41 are for Cleveland and 5 for Flower, while 17 
are anti-Cleveland and 9 are unpledged. 


....A big raid was made on Chicago gamblers, 
on Wednesday night of last week, resulting in 
tne arrest of nearly 200 keepers and inmates, 
and the destruction of nearly $10,000 worth of 
fine gambling implements. The keepers were 
fined #10 each, and the inmates $5 each. New 
outfits were procured yesterday, and the houses 
were reopened. All of them closed at 6 P. m., 
however, excepting one; there a half dozen 
dealers were arrested and $800 worth of new 
implements were destroyed. The gamblers de- 
clare war against the Mayor. 


.-On Thursday the Senate passed bills to 
prevent importation of tea-dust and to equalize 
the rank of Naval Academy graduates. The 
Mexican Pensions bill was taken up and consid- 
ered on Friday without action, On Saturday 
the Legislative, Executive and Judicial Appro- 
priation bill was reported, and the Army Appro- 
priation bill was passed, 


..-Much excitement was cansed at Yale Col- 
lege last week by the discovery that members of 
the Scroll and Key Society had stolen the class 
flag of the Seniors. The Seniors made matters 
so lively that the flag was restored, Profcssor 
Ripley of the college Faculty, a Hcroll and Key 
man, acting as negotiator. 


..- The unveiling of the statue of Gov. Buck- 
ingham was celebrated at Hartford, Conn., on 
Thursday of last week. At noon the march be- 
gan, with the First Connecticut Regiment on the 
right, followed by the New York visitors. About 
6,000 men were in line, the majority being 
veterans 


--Harvard won the four-mile eight-oar 
straight-away race over Columbia at New Lon- 
don, on Wednesday of last week. The contest 
was very close, Harvard winning in 24.31 by 
8 seconds. Harvard’s time in last year’s race 
with Columbia was 24,42, 





FOREIGN, 

..No news has been received from General 
Gordon since April 10th. The facts with regard 
to the reported fall of Berber have not yet been 
ascertained ; but the Mudir of Dongola has been 
ordered to obtain the information, The patrol 
on the Nile, betwen Assfian and Wady Halfa, has 
been increased. A harmless exchange of firing 
continues about Siakim., In the House of Com- 
mons the Marquis of Hartington, Secretary of 
State for War, said the Government believe that 
the British and Egyptian forces now in Egypt 
are sufficient to defend Upper Egypt. The com- 
mand and disposition of the Khédive’s army are 
distinct from those of the British troops, The 
Government, therefore, is ignorant of the pres- 
ent disposition of the Khédive’s forces, and is 
now negotiating with a view to placing British 
officers in command over all the troops in Egypt. 
The Porte does not feel altogether reconciled 
to the condition and outlook of affairs in Egypt. 
It has addressed a circular note to the various 
Powers, in which it insists that “‘ England’s self- 
imposed task of restoring order in Egypt is so 
far completed that the army of occupation 
ought at once to be withdrawn.” “The 
moral authority and prestige of the Sul- 
tan are amply sufficient,” it says further, 
“toiusure the internal tranquility of Egypt. 
If, however, the Powers are of the opinion that 
an extraneous military force is still necessary, 
such a force might be supplied by the Sultan 
alone, or in conjunction with Eugland, France, 


* Italy and Spain.” Earl Granville has, through 


the English Ambassadors to the Powers, sent a 
circular convening the Egyptian Conference on 
June 28th. The circular briefly relates the terms 
of the dispatch of April 19th, suggesting a con- 
ference, and adds that the Conference is ¢alled 
to consider what changes may be necessary in 





the law of liquidation to restore financial order 
in Egypt. The circular is attributed to a design 
to influence Parliament by the presence of the 
Conference during the approaching debate on a 
vote of censure in regard to the Government's 
Egyptian policy. Before sending the circular 
Earl Granville was assured of its acceptance by 
France, Germany, Austria and Italy. 


..The Prince of Orange died in The Hague 
on Saturday, June 21st. Since his death the 


Cabinet has decided to resort to the provisions | 


of the law of November 8d, 1848, and will con- 
vene the Chambers forming the states general 
in a plenary Congress of 78 senators instead of 
89, and 172 deputies instead of 86. This Con- 
gress will proclaim Princess Wilhelmine suc- 
cessor, under the Council, to the regency, with 
Queen Emma as regent and the President of the 
Council as Chancellor. The Cabinet has deter- 
mined to refuse to share tutelage with any Ger- 
man branch of the royal family. Prince Bis- 
marck, during the illness of the Prince of Orange, 
caused the German representatives of the vari- 
ous European courts to declare that any at- 
tempt to make the successor to the regency in 
Holland a European question would find in- 
stant opposition from Germany. This declara- 
tion is taken to mean that Germany alone has 
the right to meddle in the affairs of Holland. 
The King of Holland is ill, and his death is near. 
On his death the Duke of Nassau, failing to ob- 
tain the throne of Holland, will claim the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg. 


.. The Fountaine collection of art treasures, 
one of the most famous of the great ancestral 
art collections of England, was sold at auction 
last week. The objects sold isted of Limo- 
ges enamels, Majolica, Pallissy and Henry Deux 
wares, together with many other miscellaneous 
treasures. The amount realized from the sale 
was £91,112. This collection was got together 
in the main, 150 years ago, by Sir Andrew Foun- 
taine, who is accounted to have been the imme- 
diate predecessor of Horace Walpole, as national 
arbiter in matters of taste and vertu, and in 
many respects a more serious and accomplished 
connoisseur, Sir Andrew Fountaine was an in- 
timate associate of the principal literary charac- 
ters of the time, but wrote nothing himself. 
The last Andrew Fountaine died in 1873, He 
collected a limited series of Dutch and Flemish 
pictures of the highest quality, and some fine 
ancient armor. , 





..- The King of Cambodia has transferred the 
administration of his kingdom to the French 
Governor of Saigon. The Departments of Jus- 
tice, Finance, Customs and Public Works, and 
the army, have been placed under French con- 
trol. The abolition of slavery will at once fol- 
low. A provisional civil list of 300,000 piasters 
is granted to the King, and ample allowances are 
provided for other members of the royal family. 
A treaty embodying the foregoing changes has 
been concluded, subject to the ratification of 
President Grévy, 


--A dispatch from the English Consul at 
Tangier states that the French intrigues in Mo- 
rocco have induced a number of the natives of 
the Riff district, who are under the influence of 
the Sherif of Wazan, to demand a French pro- 
tectorate ; and that M. Ordega, French Minister 
to Morocco, has asked Pie inister Fe 
instruct him with regard to what action he shall 
take in the matter, 


..The Rev. C. H. Spurgeon celebrated his 
fiftieth birthday on Wednesday of last week. It 
was the occasion of numerous tributes and tes- 
timonials from every quarter, includin Mr. 
Gladstone and the press of every shade. rge 

ts of money were also bestowed, all of which 

. Spurgeon handed over to various charities, 
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MEMORIAL WINDOWS. 
General Stained Glass Work for Churches and 
emetal Tablets, Church and Domestic 
Fresco and Mural Decoration. 
N. H. EGGLESTON, Jr., 
7 East WASHINGTON PLAOER, New York. 
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MATTHEW SIMPSON. 


Tae foremost figure of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has been removed by the 
death of Bishop Simpson. No bishop, since 
the days of Asbury, has been to the Church 
what he was. Asbury’s genius and his 
long, untiring activity impressed its organ- 
lam, guided its energies, and stimulated its 
growth in its infancy. Matthew Simpson 
wrought a work which, if it had less of 
the heroic element of pioneering, required 
higher powers and broader views than As- 
bury possessed. When he was consecrated 
to the episcopacy in 1852 the Church had 
but fairly entered on its educational and 
missionary career. It had only begun the 
development of its resources and the sys- 
tematic advancement of itsintcrests. Hight 
of ite nine theological schools, thirty-one 
of its forty-three universities and colleges, 
forty-eight of its sixty-seven classical, and 
twenty-one of its twenty-five female semi- 
naries have been founded since he was made 
bishop. He eaw in this period the mission- 
ary income increased five-fold, the itinerant 
army multiplied by three, and around mil- 
lion added to the membership of the 
Ohurch. For much of this amazing pros- 
perity the Church is indebted to him. He 
prayed, planned and labored for it. He 
gave bis magnificent powers and great in- 
fluence to the building up of this part of 
Christ’s Kingdom. He delighted to see 
new churches opened, new missions 
planted, and new schools established. 
Himself a successful educator before he 
became bishop, he was anxious that the 
Church should have increased edacational 
facilities; and the last public.work he did 
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before his fatal illness was a speech in favor 
of a new seminary. 

Devoted as he was to Methodism, his was 
not a narrow mind or creed. He rejoiced 
in every victory of evangelical Christianity, 
no matter to what denomination it came. 
He watched the cuurse of home and foreign 
politics, of science, of discovery, of litera- 
ture, to see what they could contribute to 
the onward sweep of the Gospel. He lec- 
tured to the students in Yale Seminary; he 
welcomed Dean Stanley; he was warmly 
interested in the work of the Evangelical 
Alliance. 

As a preacher, his fame was world-wide. 
His style was simple, natural, with no touch 
of the mere art of elocution. His voice was 
sweet and clear and singularly attractive. 
Though it dropped abruptly at the end of 
the short, sharp sentences with which he 
began his discourses, it swelled out in the 
long periods with a wonderful emotional 
power after the subject was fairly devel- 
oped. His great theme was the love and 
providence of God, and the glory of his 
service. His gentle, pleading, persuasive 
power was irresistible. The most impas- 
sive congregations audibly responded to it, 
and he compelled from everybody that rec- 
ognition which cannot be withheld from the 
real orator. His patriotic speeches during 
the War, his address in Exeter Hall, Lon- 
don, on the death of President Garfield, 
and his sermons on great occasions, all 
attest his extraordinary power over men. 

Though he was a prince in the pulpit he 
had great administrative ability. His 
official duties, often of a delicate character, 
were discharged with promptness, discrimi- 
nation and discretion. He knew how to 
move the people; but he also knew how to 
marshal and lead them. His wisdom and 
foresight and prudence made him a rare 
counselor; and of the thousands whosought 
his judgment, few ever had reason to com- 
plain of wrong advice. He was quick to 
discern promise of power and usefulness in 
young men, and was ever ready to wel- 
come them into the Church and help and 
encourage them. 

In person he was tall, with a scholarly 
stoop. His presence, though impressive, 
did not give full indication of his power. 
His face, always smooth shuven, bore an 
expression in which purity and sweetness 
of character, intelligence and great firmness 
were harmoniously blended. It was not 
unlike that which characterizes the pictures 
of John Wesley. Inmanner he was simple, 
unassuming, frank and winning. All who 
came within his influence were charmed 
with his personal qualities. He was never 
lofty or condescending or unapproachable. 
His religion was not a performance or a 
profession, but a deep, abiding, peaceful 
faith, which nothing could disturb. 

It is not strange that his Church loved, 
trusted and reverenced him. When he was 
able to appear in the last General Confer- 
ence he was received with a warmth of wel- 
come and an honor which no other man 
could command. The Church watched at 
his bedside with a solicitude beautiful to see ; 
and when at last he passed away, full of 
years and usefulness, the words of David 
came to all lips: ‘‘ Know ye not that there 
is a prince and a great man fallen in Israel 
this day?” 

And there is no man to bend his bow. 
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INDEPENDENTS ORGANIZING, 


Tue Independent Republicans of Mass- 
achusetts have already organized, and have 
begun missionary work in other states. 
They commenced by gathering the names 
of some thousands of Republicans who 
declare that they will not vote for the 
Chicago candidates, and appointing a com- 
mittee to take such further steps as may 
seem wise, whether before or after the Demo- 
cratic Convention. This committee in- 
cludes not merely the class of men whom 
papers like The National Republican char- 
acteristically call by such designations, 
handed down from the period of the slav- 
ery literature, as ‘‘holy perfectionists,” 
‘‘eminently pure-minded gentlemen kneel- 
ing on conspicuous street corners;” “ Phari- 
sees,” ‘‘ hypocrites,” and by such more mod- 
ern names as ‘‘ dudes” and **mugwumps,” 
but it includes nota few of the most suc- 
cessful and astute ‘practical politicians” 
in the Btate of Whabdcticsette . At a confer- 





at the 





house of Mr, Harper, they met seventy 
gentlemen of this vicinity, and a committee 
of twenty-five men was appointed, who 
will open a campaign similarto the Eastern 
one, In New Haven, also, a call for In- 
dependent organization has been signed by 
over one hundred and fifty prominent citi- 
zens, including no jess than twenty profes- 
sors of Yale College. 

This we may take ag certajn, that the new 
movement is not a movement into the Demo- 
cratic Party, Ite sympathizers have no sym- 
pathy with Democracy. They propose to 
keep their separate organization. The feel- 
ing at the New York meeting was unanimous 
that they had no affiliation with the Demo- 
cratic Party except that, in case the Demo- 
crats should nominate a pronounced re- 
former like Cleveland, they would vote for 
him rather than for Blaime, who represents 
no reform. But, even in that case, it will be 
by a separate convention that they will adopt 
him as their candidate, keeping their party 
individuality, and voting for Republicans 
for all other offices except the Presidential. 

The Independent Republicans may ex- 
pect abuse. They will not care for the in- 
decent abuse of such papers as The 
National Republican and the organs of the 
unprincipled partisans who believe that, 
after the vote of a convention, every mem- 
ber is under obligation to put all his scru- 
ples in his pocket. What they do regret is 
the surprise, not to say indignation of some 
of their friends in the West (there are none 
such in the East) who are astonished that 
those who rejoiced over the election of 
Garfield should kick at the nomination of 
Blaine and Logan. They will have time 
before November to define how Garfield 
and Blaine represent the same moral princi- 
ples or political methods. We fail to see 
any a between the two. 
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PRESIDENT WOOLSEY ON HON- 
ORARY DEGREES, 


Wrrs the annual commencements of the 
colleges comes up anew the vexed question 
of honorary degrees, which this year is ex- 
ploited by President Woolsey, in The Cen- 
tury for July, as it has not been before. 
We feel the force of the points made in 
this paper, and are carried by it a long way 
toward its conclusion. 

There is no doubt that the American 
system has lowered the value of these 
academic decorations, and changed them 
from indications of learned proficiency in 
certain definite lines of study to general 
marks of some vague, miscellaneous merit, 
of a more or less indefinite character. 

President Woolsey shows that it is the 
two highest degrees which make the trouble. 
He is as humorous in his allusions to 
the American hunger for titles as ‘‘John 
Phenix” was witty on the same subject, 
and does not fail to notice that the lofty, if 
not noble spirit of our Democracy requires 
them to strike at once for the highest, and 
leave the lower degrees to be plodded for 
by those who have earned them. 

President Woolsey shows that academic 
degrees of all kinds imply a university back 
of them, which is competent to bestow 
them, for the reason that it is organized 
with its highly-developed corps of instruc- 
tors to furnish candidates with the learned 
proficiency required, and that it is as pre- 
posterous that a college, with only one 
faculty, and with no corps organized for 
complex and advanced university instruc- 
tion, with no school of theology, of law or 
letters, should confer these degrees as that 
a college of veterinary surgeons should do it. 

President Woolsey would meet the abuse 
with two remedies, both characteristic of 
the clear thinking and scholarly simplicity 
ofthe man. He would confine the power 
to confer these degrees to institutions with 
more than one faculty and organized to 
teach in the branches of learning to which 
the degrees relate; and for the second 
point, he would have the degrees earned 
by actual study and successful examina- 
tion. 

There is great force in both of these 
points, and we should be slow to contro- 





vert them against: the distinguished au- 


thority of President Woolsey. We doubt, 
however, whether his position is not too 
purely academic in its character, and 


whether there is not something to be said 
for the syatem which has grown up here of | 


bestowing these two degrees without defi- 





nite examination and on such general 
grounds as pro honoris caused. 

Of our really able. divines who have 
received the doctor’s degree, very few could 
have sustained an academic examination 
in Hebrew, New Testament Exegesis and 
Church History; but we should be slow to 
doubt that they deserved their decoration. 
Without apologizing for the abuse, we 
must still believe that, iu a country so bare 
of distinctions and personal rewards of 
merit, much is to be said for these degrees, 
pro honoris causd, and for the right to con- 
fer them lodged with the colleges. 

The small colleges, with only one faculty, 
would be slow to surrender the right, and 
until the university system is more thor- 
oughly developed than it now is, it would 
only make the confusion greater to raise 
the new question, to what college or uni- 
versity should they resign the right? 

There is great force in the suggestion that 
the name of the college that gives it should 
go with the degree. Such a discrimination 
would fix the responsibility, make the col- 
leges careful, and give every degree con- 
ferred the special value, or want of value, 
which comes to it from what is known of 
the standard and strictness of the college in 
question, 

We wish, too, that degrees pro honoris 
causd could be distinguished from those 
earned in definite examinations, and that 
degrees so earned, of equal or superior 
rank, could be opened to the studious and 
scholarly in the ministry. 

Many a man who now looks with some- 
thing approaching scorn on the system, and 
receives a degree with a mixed feeling, not 
wholly free from shame, would not only 
offer himself for the manly contention, but 
would be stimulated by its reward to sus- 
tain the prolonged studies required. 

Such a degree would do much to main- 
tain the study of Hebrew, of Greek and of 
all departments of strict and severe theo- 
logical learning. 

These degrees, instead of being vague 
indications of questionable power proceed- 
ing from an unverified source, would have 
as much definite value as belongs to such 
special honors as F. R. 8., Canon of Can- 
terbury, or Fellow of Christ’s College, Ox- 
ford. -Let us have them. 

ee a oe: 


THE SARATOGA CONVENTION. 


Tue Democrats of this state last week 
held their State Convention at Saratoga 
Springs, for the choice of .delegates at 
large to the Chicago Convention for the 
nomination of Presidential electors and of 
two candidates for the Court of Appeals, and 
the appointment of their state committce 
for this year. They dispatched the whole 
business in a single day, and with apparent 
harmony as to the result. 

It was well known beforehand that the 
great question before the Convention would 
be whether it should, in the name of the 
Democratic Party of this state, declare its 
preference for any particular candidate for 
the Presidency. The Convention declined 
to make such a declaration, but simply in- 
structed the four delegates at large ap- 
pointed by it to vote as a unit in accord- 
ance with the will of the majority of the 
delegates from this state. 

The preferences of these delegates are 
understood to be as follows: Forty-one are 
in favor of the nomination of Governor 
Cleveland; five are in favor of Mr. Flower; 
seventeen are anti-Cleveland, without an 
expressed preference for any other candi- 
date; and nine are entirely uncommitted as 
to any candidate. This gives Governor 
Cleveland, supposing the estimate to be 
correct, a clear majority of eleven in the 
whole delegation, and shows him to be the 
leading candidate in this state, and also that 
the Flower ‘‘ boom,” mainly gotten up by 
himself, was never anything more than a 
good joke. If the Presidential nomination 
is made from this state, Governor Cleve- 
land will undoubtedly receive it. 

Though comparatively a young man, 
and without much experience in public 
affairs, he has made for himself an excel- 
lent record as Governor, and if he should 
be nominated for President by the coming 
Chicago Convention, there is no doubt that 
he would be a very strong candidate in this 
state, provided that the Democrats, as 
seems likely to be the fact, were united in 
his support. Many of the Independen 
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and of the anti-Blaine Republicans would 
undoubtedly vote for him; and the strength 
derived from this source would, in all 
probability, give him the electoral votes of 
the state, and in that event, a majority of 
the votes of all the electors appointed. On 
the question of availability, and also on 
that of a personal and official record, the 
Democrats would make no mistake in 
nominating Governor Cleveland as their 
candidate for President. His acknowledged 
strength in this state, and the importance of 
this state in relation to the final result, will, 
as things now look, probably give him the 
nomination. 

Senator Bayard, of Delaware, is much 
talked of among the Democrats, and is, 
withal, an older, an abler and a far more 
experienced man. He would make a good 
President, of course, after the Democratic 
type, and would, as a candidate, win a 
great many Republican votes in this state 
that would not in any event be given to the 
Blaine and Logan tieket. We do not think 
that his Dover speech in 1861, taken in con- 
nection with the circumstances under 
which it was made, and also in connec- 
tion with his subsequent record, ought 
to be regarded as an objection to his nomi- 
nation, 

The Democrats, by the folly and strange 
blundering of the recent Republican Con- 
vention at Chicago, now have their oppor- 
tunity. The question is whether they will 
have the wisdom to improve it. The Re- 
publican Party is in a grave crisis, as the 
fruit of a grievous blunder. The prospect 
of defeat stares it in the face, unless the 
Democracy shall come to its rescue by 
a bad platform and bad candidates. We 
have no desire to support the Demo- 
cratic ticket. What we object to now is 
the Republican ticket. That we cannot 
support, for reasons already stated; and 
here we pause for the present, waiting 
until all the tickets are before the people 
for consideration and action. 





THE NORWEGIAN CLERGY AS 
REACTIONARIES. 


WE recently had occasion to deplore the 
conservative austerity of the Swedish clergy 
in its unfriendly attitude toward the 
Evangelical Alliance. It becomes more 
and more apparent that the State Church 
in the Scandinavian countries is, like state 
Churches elsewhere, conservative, dogmatic 
and reactionary. The present condition of 
affairs in Norway is particularly discour- 
aging to religious life and progress. The 
dissenters in these countries are few, and 
the Established Church has become accis- 
tomed to power and to its abuse. 

In the present bitter and protracted 
struggle between the King and the repre- 
sentatives of the people over ninety per 
cent. of the clergy are fierce opponents of 
popular liberty and docile servants of the 
King. If there is any class that should, 
and really does, know the condition and the 
needs of the people of Norway, it is the 
clergy; but they remain perversely blind to 
the best interests of the people and persist- 
ently misrepresent their spirit and vilify 
their motives. 

The fact is that the clergy, though they 
early adopted the Reformation, with a 
sweeping movement, have never fully con- 
formed to its spirit. In their view of the 
people and their relation to the Church,they 
have remained essentially Roman Catholic. 
The people must be kept in a state of vas- 
salage or minority. The preacher has, up 
to the present, been a ruler and a potentate 
in the community. 

Great progress has, indeed, been made in 
recent years, both politically and religious- 
ly; but it remains true that whatever the 
people get they must fight for; itis not 
given without dogged opposition. One is 
tempted toaccept the statement of a recent 
critic that the Christian Church has lived 
in Norway for many centuries, but Chris- 
tianity was introduced less than a hundred 
years ago, by the preaching of the layman, 
H. N. Hauge. 

The fact that some of the ablest advo- 
cates of popular liberty and constitutional 
government are pronounced unbelievers 
has eagerly been made use of by the most 
Tespected religious teachers to prejudice 
the people against their own rights and 
hinder their cause. Popular Hberty and 


nfidelity are yoked together as natural 
allies, as products of the same spirit—in 
short, as children of the Devil, while the 
Church seems to have nothing but. open 
arms and complacent smiles for the corrupt- 
est elements, if they only belong to the ex- 
treme right in politics. 

No one at all familiar with the so-called 
higher society in Norway can be ignorant 
of the fact that in this class vital Christian- 
ity has fewest friends and least real sup- 
port; and yet, in the present political 
struggle, the aristocratic society and the 
Church seem to hold each other in passion- 
ate embrace. Secret infidels are loudly or- 
thodox, and are champions of the Church, 
which seems eagerly to reciprocate the favor. 
A Norwegian preacher has said that, the 
less conscience a clergyman possesses, the 
better he is qualified to hold office in the 
State Church; and he geems to be near the 
truth. 

There is something phenomenal and per- 
plexing about this. It must be and is con- 
fessed that a man like Professor Johnson 
has been a shining light in the Church of 
Norway for thirty years. His profound 
scholarship and Christian character cannot 
be doubted; yet he, and others like him, are 
among the foremost champions of the con- 
servative party in opposition to the people. 
Their summons, issued to the Christian peo- 
ple of the land, has, perhaps, done more to 
confuse and embitter the political struggle 
than any other effort. 

Hatred of such men as the Poet Bjornson, 
and fear of his influence, is not enough to 
explain such phenomena. One is almost 
forced to the conclusion that learning, 
especially theological, makes men timid, 
conservative and tyrannical. Certain it 
is that those who have at heart the true 
welfare of the people religiously, and at the 
same time appreciate its struggle tor con- 
stitutional government, are placed in ex- 
treme perplexity. The falseness, the in- 
ner contradiction of a union between 
Church and State is becoming every day 
more apparent. Meetings have recently 
been held, in which this has been fully and 
freely asserted. The party of reform can- 
not long fail to make the liberation of the 
Church a prominent object of effort. And 
if the State Church is aot absolutely blind, 
it must soon discover that the people are so 
much in earnest in their struggle for par- 
liamentary reform that the Established 
Church will be rudely thrown overboard if 
it persists in opposition. 








GOVERNOR CLEVELAND'S CANDI- 
DACY. 


Aurnoven the New York Democratic 
State Convention did not formally present 
the name of Governor Cleveland as the 
choice of the state for President, it did in- 
struct the delegates to vote as a unit; and 
that means, we take it for granted, that 
Cleveland will be the only candidate pre- 
sented at Chicago from this state. We heart- 
ily join in the surprise with which the 
suggestion of Mr. Flower’s name has been 
received everywhere outside of the inter- 
ested circle. What influence besides that of 
money has been pushing his power we do 
not see. He talks like the worst sort of a 
demagogue, and has no bit of sympathy 
with Civil Service Reform. Of course, it 
is possible that, when the delegates come 
to canvass their votes, it may appear that 
a majority will be ready to vote for Mr. 
Flower; but such a contingency we will 
not anticipate. 

Just here we may as well observe that a 
unit rule is a very fit thing in a Democratic 
convention, and a very unfit thing in a Re- 
publican convention. Let us suppose that 
Mr. Flower succeeds in winning over half 
a dozen delegates who are now supposed to 
favor Governor Cleveland. Then a man 
may be presented by the unanimous vote 
of the state, whom a third of its delegates 
believe not to be fit to run. Their votes 
are put down to him because it seems to 
the state convention more important that 
the state shall be represented on the ticket 
than that a good man shall be selected. 
The interests of the nation are quite for- 
gotten in the interests of the state. That is 
putting the state before the nation, and 
making the delegates slaves to carry out 





willing to let their state pride handicap 
their patriotism. It was.one of the merits 
of the Republican Convention that it put its 
foot on all efforts to vassalize the delegates, 
whether by requiring them to vote as a unit, 
or by binding them to vote for the nomi- 
nees. 

But under the unit rule New York will 
not become a cipher in the Democratic 
Convention, as was Indiana in the Repub- 
lican Convention, with its two ambitious 
aspirants, Harrison and Gresham. If the 
delegation from this state agree on Cleve- 
land, he will almost certainly be nominated. 
If they agree on Flower, he will almost cer- 
tainly not be nominated. The Convention 
will no more select Flower than they would 
Butler. It is scarcely among the possibili- 
ties. If Cleveland is not presented, the 
nomination will go to Bayard or McDon- 
ald, or some-other Democrat who, most 
probably, could not secure the votes of the 
disaffected Republicans. Cleveland would 
secure more of them than any other man. 
He is known as a pure man and a Civil 
Service reformer and an honest adminis- 
trator. He may not be a very brilliant 
man; but he would be a safe man. The 
question now is likely to be quite as much 
one of men as of principles, as between the 
candidates of the two great parties for the 
Presidency. So far as we can discover, the 
numerous Republicans who are repelled by 
Blaine, and who are anxious especially for 
honest administration and Civil Service 
Reform, would accept the nomination of 
Cleveland. ‘They would, most of them, 
accept the nomination of Bayard, though 
with much greater difficuity. His War 
record they detest, and he would lose thous- 
ands of votes that would willingly go to 
Cleveland. McDonald is mentioned; but 
Republicans would, for personal reasons, 
reject him as emphatically as they would 
Tilden. 

We anticipate and hope that the Dem- 
ocrats will put up an unexceptionable 
candidate, although the possibility that they 
will present a decent platform does not 
occur to us. The Republican Party can 
make a bad platform, but the Democratic 
Party takes pleasure in doing it, and can 
outdo its rivals in this line without effort. 
We do not look to see the Independent Re- 
publicans accept even Cleveland, without 
such a protest against his party and its 
platform as will make Democratic ears to 
tingle. There must be no merging of In- 
dependent Republicans into any Demo- 
cratic fold. If they step into the door it 
will be in a body, as a delegation from out- 
side, with no loss of position, to say their 
single word for one candidate and then 
withdraw. 


THE ANTI-CHINESE PLANK. 


Coneress in 1882 passed alaw excluding 
‘Chinese laborers” from this country for 
the period of ten years, and armed the law 
with penalties for its enforcement. The 
real motive of both parties in the passage 
of this law was to make a bid for the votes 
of the ‘‘hoodlums” of San Francisco and 
the anti-Chinese haters of the Pacific 
States. We denounced it at the time asa 
disgrace to the nation, and now hold the 
law in utter abhorrence and contempt. 

The Convention that nominated the Re- 
publican ticket, actuated by the same mo- 
tive that led to the passage of the law, 
indorsed it and pledged the party to its sup- 
port and continuance; and if the Demo- 
crats in their convention shall, asseems not 
unlikely, do the same thing, and the re- 
spective candidates of the two conventions 
shall, without qualification or protest, ac- 
cept the declaration, then the work of 
both conventions will deserve to be con- 
demned by the people. What the recent 
Chicago Convention said is as follows: 

“The Republican Party, having its birth in a 
hatred of slavery, and in a desird that all men 
may be {zee and equal, is unalterably opposed to 
placing oar workingmen in competition with 
any form of servile labor, whether at home or 
abroad, In this spirit we denounce the impor- 
tation of contract labor, whether from Europe 
or Asia, as an offense against the spirit of 





lation a4 is necessary to carry out its purposes,” 
Here is a mixture of truth and 
falsehood. It is true that the Republican 





Party hed its ‘birth’ in'the love of freedom 


and equal ‘rights for ‘‘all men,” and all 
races of men; but it is most flagrantly un. 
true that the Chicago Convention ‘‘in this 
apirit” framed and adopted its anti-Chinese 
plank. Such a pretense is simply the most, 
arrant hypocrisy, too transparent upon its 
face to deceive anybody. The object was. 
to gain votes in the Pacific States for the 
Republican ticket; and this object is none 
the less real because sought to be concealed 
under the thin disguise of ‘‘a desire that 
all men may be free and equal.” Political 
tricksters too often assume that the people 
are fools, and not infrequently by the as- 
sumption prove themselves to be fools. 

The infamous pledge made in this plank 
is false to the plainest principles of equal 
rights for ‘all men,” false to the best 
antecedents of our country, false to the 
Declaration of Independence, false to the 
spirit and purpose of the Constitution of 
the United States, false to the liberty-loving 
spirit and temper of the Republican Party, 
false to the genius of our common Cbris- 
tianity, false to the civilization of the age, 
and true only as representing the purposes 
of mere party schemers and the passions 
and unreasonable prejudices of anti- 
Chinese haters. The pledge is worthy of 
the darkest days of slavery, and does not 
befit a convention that assumes to speak 
for the Republican Party of this country. 
It grossly misrepresents the intelligence, 
the conscience, and moral character of 
that party, not only as it was in its earlier 
days, but as itis to-day. It is but a mere 
fragment of the American people that has 
any sympathy with this senseless and 
wicked fury against Chinamen. 

The simple truth is that the anti-Chinese 
law of 1882 was inspired by the same spirit 
that enacted the Fugitive Slave law of 
1850. The politicians, in the latter case, 
were making a bid for the votes of slave- 
holders at the South; and now the bid is 
for the votes of the Pacific States, includ- 
ing the ‘‘hoodlums” of San Francisco. 
The moral sense of the American people 
was not represented by the earlier law, and 
is not by the later one. God, by a provi- 
dence of justice and wrath, repealed the 
earlier law; and what, the people ought to 
demand is that the later law shall also be 
repealed. Any party that, on a pledge to 
sustain this law, and, if necessary, to make 
it still worse, asks for support, is not 
worthy of the support it seeks. The 
“Chinese” as a race, and “laborers” as a 
class, are proscribed by this law, and 
sternly forbidden to seek a home in these 
United States, not because their coming 
here had produced any real evils which de- 
manded such a remedy, but because a 
comparatively small number of anti-Chi- 
nese voters demanded it. And, to gain 
their votes, this abomination was invested 
with the sacredness and authority of law. 

The Republicans in their Convention 
have indorsed this law, and if the Demo- 
crats shall do the same, then this will be 
one reason why honest men should turn 
their backs upon both. Neither party, 
with such a plank in its platform, deserves 
their support. The question whether the 
plank is Republican or Democratic is not 
material, since this does not change its 
character. The principle involved, no 
matter who professes or practices it, is the 
thing to which we object. We do not be- 
lieve in saying to ‘‘Ohinese laborers” that 
they shall not come to this country, any 
more than we believe in saying the same 
thing to Irish laborers or any other class of 
laborers. Such a principle, when applied 
to Chinamen, is just as bad, just as mean 
and just as wicked as it would be if applied 
to Irishmen. 


Caitorinl Botes, 


ALL the Scottish Presbyterian Assemblies this 
year threshed the straw of Disestablishment. The 
Synod of the United Presbyterian Church were 


Disestablishment, and, 
with emphasis, Disendowment, and the applica- 
tion of the Church funds to some national pur- 
pose, What that should be the brethren seemed 
ats loss to say; and some of their number ex- 
pressed the opinion that one reason for the ad- 
mitted languor of the lay mind, im reference to 
the question, was that the Church gave forth no 
steos ovteee nt 9 WPA tre fe 0 Seine 
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chief reason, probab ly, being the supposed near 
approach of a general election. It was an ap- 
peal to the ballot box, through which a question, 
leclared in the moti lopted bya large ma- 
jorityto have been ‘‘too long delayed,” could 
be pressed ‘‘ energetically upon the legislature.” 
The debate was of the humdrum order—only one 
speech, that of Principal Rainy, the mover of 
the successful motion, rising above mediocrity. 
There were six motions submitted, all but one 
going on the assumption that Disestablishment 
was inevitable. One of the motions sought to 
commit the Assembly to theoretical voluntary- 
ism, by basing the demand for Disestablishment 
on the principles of political justice and relig- 
ious equality. Had this motion been str 
ly supported in speech and put to the vote, it 
might have given a novel interest to the subject 
inthe Free Church, But, being submitted by a 
recent convert to Disestablishment views, it did 
not seem to have a deep root in its author's 
mind, and at last it was withdrawn. The party 
in the Free Church who think these annual de- 
bates profitiess, and the agitation they represent 
a wrong means to a right end—the reconstruction 
of the Scottish Presbyterian Church—did not 
putin an appearance, They simply abstained 
from speaking and voting. How many they are 
cannot be told; but, though the majority was 
overwhelming, the absolute number voting was 
considerably less than it has been on some 
former occasions. In the Established Assembly 
the question was taken up in connection with 
an overture from the Synod of Aberdeen, point- 
ing in the direction of Disestablishment minus 
Disendowment, the overturists deploring the 
divisions among Scottish Presbyterians, and 
showing readiness to make some sacrifices for 
their healing. The Assembly haugbtily dis- 
missed the overture, but sympathized with the 
lamentation over divisions, declared its desire 
for reuvion on the basis of Establishment, and 
enjoined ministers to cultivate in their work the 
spirit of unity and the habit of co-operation 
with ministers of all evangelical churches. The 
result is an amelioration of tone, but a radical 
contrariety of views as to the solution of the ec- 
clesiastical problem of Scotland, 











Tue overtures to the Scottish Free Church 
Assembly, asking for the repeal of the action giv- 
ing liberty for the use of organs, all came from 
Highland presbyteries, and were all couched in 
similar terms, suggestive of inspiration from 
wire-pullers belonging to the Purity of Worship 
Society. The debate was a hollow affair, and 
could not be anything else ; for every one knew 
how it would end. By a great majority the 
Assembly decided that it saw no causc to reopen 
the question, It would have been folly to come 
to any other conclusion. Reversal of last As- 
sembly’s policy would have been treated with 
utter disregard by congregations that have 
introduced American organs and harmoniums, 
orcommissioned expensive English-built organs, 
The number of such congregations is already 
above a dozen; and ere jong they will be num- 
bered by scores, It is being discovered in coun- 
try churches that the praise can be inexpen- 
sively and tastefully conducted by a harmonium 
aud choir, withont the help of the precentor, who, 
in most cases, is a very sorry artist, with whom 
church managers will not be loth to part. 
The precentors, a8 a class, are not improving, and 
their day is passing away. Young men desirous 
of advancement in their profession are qualify- 
ing for the position of organist, and only the 
inferior men are available to fill the precentor’s 
desk. It is a transition time; and, as in all 
transition times, the state of matters in the 
Free Church, in reference to public praise, is 
far from satisfactory, 


Tue Japan Weekly Mail has this significant 
item : 

“ The loca) assembly of Gummaken (ken means 

prefecture}, one-fifth of whose members are Chris- 
tians, has adopted a resolution to issue no more 
licenses to public brothels and to take measures for 
the speedy closing of all such establishments at 
present existing.” 
One of the principal churches in this prefecture 
is that at Annaka, the old home of the Rev. Jo- 
seph H, Neesima ; and its members, not to dis- 
parage others, have contributed their full share 
to creating the healthy public sentiment on this 
important question which seems to have at- 
tained so strong s growth. The paragraph 
quoted also illustrates the long step Japan has 
already taken toward constitutional government. 
These local assemblies are exerting a very marked 
influence upon the prefectural governments, and 
are serving an admirable purpose as a school for 
those who are to be members of the prospective 
National Assembly. It is noteworthy that near- 
ly all of the Christian work in this prefecture 
has been done by Japanese evangelists and pas- 
tors; and it is a great pleasure to the mission- 
aries to give them full credit for the marked 
success which has followed their labors. 





We make room for the following, from one 
who has the same right to speak as the authority 
from which we previously quoted : 

A note in your columns, of the issue of June igth 





makes definite reference toan examination of six 
Andover theological students for licensure, by the 
“ Kasex North (Mass.) Association.” One statement 
is this; “It was the impression of the whole body 
that the young men were even more thoroughly 
orthodox than the Association would average hav- 
ing come before them.” 

The words “ even more thoroughly orthodox,” etc., 
are in quotation marks in your note, indicating 
special) information in your possession from another 
person. 

What the whole sentence above quoted means, it 
is hard to see as it stands, Perhaps I am obtuse, 
possibly a printer’s mistake furnishes the obscurity. 

Whatever it means, the words “‘ whole body,” are 
not wholly authorized by the facts. Two or three 
of the most prominent men in the Asseciation de- 
clined to vote in the case of two of the young men, 
though, on account of the delightful spirit mani- 
feasted, there were no votes against them, No one 
of us saw any evidence of the moral influence theory 
ofthe statement; but not one-tenth of the “ whole 
body” were satisfied with the young men’s represen- 
tations as to sacred Scripture, though, as the candi- 
dates were reverent, and not dogmatic, and were 
being examined not for a pastorate, but for licen, 
sure, objections were not made by voive or vote. 

The young men were treated as they deserved to 
be, with consideration, as only inthe midst of im- 
portant studies, and were not pressed with ques- 
tions which were the closest. The examination 
upon eschatology was necessarily slight, since we 
were informed by the young men that they had not 
yet had any lectures upon that subject. 

This note is suggested not by the special sensitive- 
ness of some of the “ conservatism” of Essex North, 
but by the desire to have sweeping but definite 
statements like that farnished you, and coming into 
your columns, explained in the light of facts. 

i A MEMBER OF “* Essex Nort.” 


Tue Crofter question came in for its share 
of attention in the Scottish Free Assembly. 
This was a matter of course, in view of the fact 
that the Crofters almost in a body belong to the 
Free Church. The Highlands are at present 
much in the public view; and it is clear, in many 
ways, that Churchmen find it expedient to pay 
much attention to Highland questions and 
wishes and sentimenta. The moderators of both 
assemblies were Highlanders, the gentleman 
who presided in the Free Assembly bei g up- 
ward of eighty years of age. Both Churches 
are bidding for popularity with the denizens of 
the mountains for their own ends; on the Free 
Church side to win them over to Disestablish 
ment, to which as yet they are generally avérse ; 
on the other side to confirm them in their preju- 
dice in favor of the principle of a national es- 
tablishment, It remains to be seen who will win 
in the game. The chances for Dr. Rainy are 
better than they were. Death has made a great 
change in the strength of parties. Dr, Kennedy 
is away, and so is Dr. Begg. Their removal 
made a great blank in the Assembly, as did also 
the decease of another worthy, Sir Henry Mon- 
crieff, whose familiar face was no longer visible 
at the Clerk's table. Dr. Begg’s place was poorly 
filled by those who competed for the post of ec- 
clesiasticaf leader of Free Church conservatism. 
Had that veteran been alive, we should have had 
a very powerful speech on the rights and the 
wrongs of the poor Highland Crofters, as well 
as on many another topic. As things actually 
stood there was no great expenditure of elo- 
quence on the subject, but there was plenty of 
sympathy, a motion expressing the Assembly's 
sense of the Crofters’ grievances being unani- 
mously adopted, How this Crofter question will 
end it is difficult to say. Some amelicrative 
measures doubtless will arise out of the report 
of the Commissioners, which, while dispelling 
some popular impressions, does show that un- 
doubted evils exist which can be and ought to 
be remedied. Meanwhile there is some risk of 
public feeling taking a morbid direction through 
the influence of agitators. An attempt is being 
made to mix up the Highland and the Irish 
questions, and at meetings got up in the interest 
of the Crofters unmistakable sympathy is mani- 
fested by a portion of the audience for the theory 
of land-nationalization. At such a meeting, held 
recently in the city of Glasgow, one-half of the 
audience seemed to be sympathizers with the 
views of Mr. Henry George, or with the methods 
of the Irish Land League. } 





GoveRrnor CLEVELAND, like Governor Cornell, 
his immediate predecessor, has made good use 
of his veto power, under the constitution of this 
state, in excluding from his approval items in 
the general appropriatior bill of this state which, 
in his judgment, ought not to have been placed 
in the bill at all, while approving other items 
that commended themselves to his judgment. 
It is much to be regretted that the President of 
the United States is not clothed with the same 
power in respect to appropriation bills passed 
by Congress. Take, for example, the River and 
Harbor bill that has recently been passed by the 
House of Representatives. ‘This bill, as it now 
stands, appropriates more than $12,000,000 for 
the improvement of rivers and harbors ; and by’ 
the time it gets through the Senate the amount 
will probably be not less than $14,000,000, and 
may be more. The President, as the law now 
stands, must approve of the whole, or veto»the 
whole. If he had the power to exclude some) 
items and approve then he would have 
the power to put his foot on any log-rolling leg- 





islation that might creep into such a bill, or 
any other bill, Such a power would impose a 
very healthfal restraint upon Congress, and 
would tend to promote good legislation. We 
can hardly doubt whether the requisite majority 
of the state legislatures would adopt an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, giving to the Presi- 
dent this powcr ; but the difficulty is that Con- 
yress persistently refuses to submit the mattcr 
to their judgment, 





Tue Senate last week passed the Utah bill 
prepared by Senator Edmunds, which has for 
some time been pending before the Senate. The 
object of this bill is to furnish increased facili- 
ties for the execution of existing laws against 
Mormon polygamy, and also to add other legis- 
lation calculated to break the power of the eccle- 
siastico-political despotism of the Mormon priest- 
hood. Wehave no space to specify its details, 
and must say that, if passed by the House of 
Representatives, of which there is no prospect, 
it would not, in our judgment, be an adequate 
remedy for the evil which it seeks to suppress. 
The Mormons, who either believe in polygamy or 
practice it, and are determined to sustain it, 
form a large majority of the people in Utah. 
Polygamy, though a crime by the laws of the 
United States, is popular with them. Such be- 
ing the fact, no law enacted by the United States, 
that leaves the local government of Utah in Mor- 
mon hands, can ever cure this evil. The ouly 
legal remedy that can effectually reach and sup- 
press the evil is one that will dispossess Mor- 
mons of all political power, and place the gov- 
ernment of the territory directly in the hands of 
a Commission, appointed by the President of 
the United States, and acting under the author- 
ity and regulation of United States laws. Con- 
gress must come to this at last, or give up the 
problem as incapable of solution by any legal 
means, 





JupGE Caron, of Quebec, last week decided to 
hold Eno, the absconding president of the 
Second National Bank of this city, and that 
whatever proceedings are had for the purpose of 
his extradition must be taken in that city. 
This, of course, settles nothing as to the ques- 
tion whether Eno will be delivered up to the 
authorities of this country for trial and punish- 
ment. The only crime within the list of extra- 
ditable offenses specified in our treaty with 
Great Britain, for which he can be delivered at 
all, is that of forgery. As to the forgery desig- 
nated in the treaty, there can be no doubt that 
forgery at common law is the kind of forgery 
understood and meant by both parties when 
making the treaty; and if so, then the facts 
proved must show that Eno has been guilty of 
forgery in this sense, and that, too, by any 
amount of evidence that would justify his ap- 
prehension and commitment for trial if the 
offense had been committed in this country, or 
there can be no extradition on the charge of 
forgery. ltistrue that Eno has been indicted 
in this city for the statutory offense of forgery 
in the second and third degrees; but this will 
furnish no basis for his extradition under the 
treaty, simply because the term “forgery” is 
used in the indictment, or because the facts 
show him to be guilty of forgery in this sense, 
A treaty term cannot, by a local statute, be made 
to mean what it did not mean when the treaty 
was made. We do not, if we understand the 
facts of this case, see any way in which Eno can 
be brought back to this country by the process 
of extradition. 





Tue political struggle in Norway has not been 
ended by the impeachment and discharge of the 
ministry. The King fondly clings to the de- 
lusion that he, and not the people, is ruler of the 
country. His policy has received a severe blow ; 
but he squares up again for the fight. He has 
displayed a rather boyish spirit, by decorating 
the deposed Premier with new titles, and loading 
him with royal favors, though he did not venture 
to re-appoint him, as some feared. He has had 
the audacity, however, to make one of the im- 
peached ministers head of the new cabinet, and 
the whole body of the same political color as ite 
predecessor. Several of the deposed ministers 
have been appointed to other fat offices. Of 
course, the people do not accept this either as 
victory or truce, but have squarely thrown the 
gauntlet to the new ministry by curtailing every 
item of the budget to its absolute minimum. 
The poet, Bjornson, and several editors of radi- 
cal newspapers, were prosecuted by the Govern- 
ment for alleged disrespectful utterances about 
the King, while the conservative papers indulged 
in abuse of the court of impeachment unchal- 
lenged. One, at least, of the conservative leaders 
has had the sense of justice to see the partiality 
in this course,and the manliness to protest. 
Bjornson was not the man to whimper because 
he was made martyr to the cause that is nearest 
tu his heart. He has for some time resided at 
Paris, busily engaged in literary work, which he 
does not wish to interrupt till it shall be necessary. 
He has, therefore, deputed his brother to con- 
duct his defense till his presence shall be needed. 
According to the latest advices, the King has re- 


quested that the proceedings against these per- 


sons be dropped. He has, probably, seen that 
his violent course only serves the cause of the 








opposition, and that he may be getting himself 
into a hornets’ nest, 





Sm James STEPHEN, an eminent English 
judge, discusses, in a recent number of the 
Fortnightly Review, the English law of “ Blas- 
phemy and Blasphemous Libel.” The doctrine 
of Lord Coleridge, as laid down in a recent 
case, is that the offense consists in scurrilous 
attacks upon religion, calculated to offend and 
outrage the sensibilities of believers, and that 
where ‘the decencies of controversy are ob- 
served, even the fundamentals of religion may 
be attacked without a person being guilty of 
blasphemous libel.” Sir James Stephen, on the 
other hand, maintains that, according to the de- 
cisions of along line of English judges, from 
the days of Sir Matthew Hale down to the time 
of Blackstone, any attack upon the fundament- 
als of religion is a blasphemous libel, no mat- 
ter how honestly made or in what language ex- 
pressed, He does not approve of such a law, 
and thinks that it ought to be abrogated by a 
special act of Parliament, but maintains that 
such is the law of England as shown by judicial 
authorities, Whatever may be the truth 
in England as to this point, it is well 
settled that the law of blasphemous libel in 
this country corresponds with the view of ‘ord 
Coleridge. No man commits a crime in the 
United States by denying the existence of God 
or the truth of the Christian religion, and 
seeking by argument to prove the correctness 
of the denial, Itis only when the manner of 
the denial is scurrilous and offensive to the 
popular sensibility that any crime is committed. 





...-The subject of readjustment of agencies 
#0 as to economize resources was taken up by 
the Scottish Free Church Assembly and referred 
to a Committee of Inquiry. This subject is 
forced on the attention of the Church by the 
existence of many weak charges, both in town 
and country, and by the decay of congregations 
in rural districts, It is felt that, by grouping of 
weak charges,one minister, with assistants, might 
do several ministers’ work, and s0 save waste of 
money, and also be a better man in virtue of 
increased responsibility. It is also felt that, in 
towns, where shifting of population leads to 
some churches, once well filled, being deserted, 
eeonomy might be promoted by amalgamation 
of two congregations, setting free one of the 
fabrics to be sold, the proceeds to go toward 
building a new church in some necessitous quar- 
ter. It would be premature to anticipate the 
results of this inquiry; but it also is one in 
which many churches will take an interest. It 
is a sign of more health and courage iu the Free 
Church that she is willing to face such prob- 
lems; and she will have many well-wishers in 
her efforts to find wise solutions for them. 


...-In an editorial, which every Methodist 
ought to read, the Baltimore Methodist thus 
announces its position on the caste question : 

“The simple question for our Church is whether 
it proposes to stand by the right at all hazards, or to 
be governed by expediency in the hope of smooth- 
ing its way to social standing and influence, There 
is no problem in the case. The two Methodisms are 
identical in all things else. If our Church goes to 
the South to maintain the color-line there, it had 
better retire. 1ts mission is to assert the absolute 
equality of all men in matters of religion. Let it 
fulfill its mission and remain small and humble 
rather than become numerous and influential) by 
abandoning it.” 


....The Central Christian Advocate regrets 
that the Southern Methodist Church enjoys the 
embarrassment of the Northern Church over 
the action of the General Conference in the 
color line, and says : 

“ We do not believe that the Southern Methodists 
did a wise or a Christian thing in putting the colored 
members of their Church out of the communion in 
which they had been born, into a Church by them- 
selves.” 


We do not believe that the Northern Methodists 
did a wise or a Christian thing in putting the 
colored members of their Church out of the con- 
ferences in which they had been born, into con- 
ferences by themselves, 


....The editor of the Freeman’s Journal has 
been to the Vassar Commencement, and there 
he heard an address from one of the graduating 
class, on Ireland and dynamite, which did not 
please him. It has, however, partially converted 
him to the doctrine of woman’s equality with 
man. He gays: 

“The commencement exercises at Vassar College 
gave every evidence of woman’s equality to man. 
They showed that girl graduates might be as stu- 
pid, as conceited, and as bombastic as boy gradu- 
ates, and also that women may have every appear- 
ance of being fitted, by a mistaken college training, 
for a career of as elaborate uselessness as men.” 


.... New Yorkers,who cannot go to Woodstock 
next Fourth of July, will do well to attend the 
semi-centennial meeting in the Free Will Bap- 
tist Church, in Twenty-fifth Street, near Seventh 
Avenue, of the anti-slavery mecting of 1834, 
which was followed by the mob which wrecked 
the houses of Lewis. Tappan and other aboli- 
tionists,.and damaged the churches of Dr. 
Samuel H, Cox and other anti-slavery clergy- 
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cans is primarily that of earnest protest against 
the Republican ticket; and this is their un- 
doubted right. Whether they will support the 
Democratic ticket or not is another question, 
Many of them, doubtless, will not ; and whether 
others will do so will depend upon the character 
and fitness of the candidates nominated by the 
Democrats and the principles incorporated into 
their platform, These points are still in the 


future, . 


..Harvard College has made a judicious 
selection in appointing Prof. J. Henry Thayer, 
late of Andover, to succeed the lamented Ezra 
Abbot. Professor Thayer’s specialty is in New 
Testament grammar and lexicography. His ap- 
puintment is in the line of that of Professors Toy 
and Lyon, neither of whom was a Unitarian. It 
seems to be the determination to secure the best 
available scholarship, with no reference to de- 
nominational connection, 


We shall be glad to have our Reformed 
(Dutch) friends present their defense, if they 
have any, against the indictment of Zhe Chris- 
tian at Work, which criticises, with sadnees, the 
step backward taken at the late meeting of the 
General Synod, on the matter of the subscrip- 
tion required to the Standards by candidates for 
baptism, It is well to insist that progress be 
made constitutionally; but that is no proper 
excuse for resisting all progress. 


. Some of the Methodist papers are dis- 
cussing the question whether Methodist bishops 
are consecrated or ordained to an office or an 
order. Are they not elders, performing certain 
prescribed duties? If missionary secretaries or 
editors were consecrated after election to their 
work, would they not stil be elders performing 
certain duties? The consecration or ordination 
of Barnabas and Saul (Acts xiii) was not to an 
order, but to a work. 


..General Butler, who is to be a member of 
the National Democratic Convention, and would 
like to be its nominee for President, is reported 
as being in favor of “the man who can be 
elected,”” The General, perhaps, thinks himself 
to be this man; yet the Democrats are by no 
means agreed as to the man. They ought to 
have sense enough to know that a bad nomina- 
tion will greatly reduce their chances of success. 


.-The Secretary of War has concluded to 
order a court-martial for the trial of Judge 
Advovate-General Swaim on charges which, if 
proved, show a course of conduct not consistent 
with the dignity and duties of his high position, 
even if they do not amount to positive crime. 
We do not, in view of the facts elicited by a pre- 
liminary inquiry, see what other course the 
Secretary could have properly pursued, 


-.-Mr. Justice Field, of the Supreme Court 
of the United States, evidently has the idea that, 
perhaps, he will be the Democratic candidate 
for President. We advise him to do his utmost 
to get rid of the idea as soon as possible, and 
then to make himself just as happy as he can be 
in the high office he now fills, and with which 
he ought to be content. 


-.- The Christian Observer is one of those 
Southern papers which have a holy horror of a 
religious paper’s expressing any opinions on 
politics ; and yet the editor proposes, personally, 
to do his duty as a citizen at the polls. Will he 
tell us why it is any worse for a Christian paper 
to express a political opinion than it is for a 
Christian citizen ? 


....The Democratic Convention of this state 
did a wise thing in nominating Judges Andrews 
and Rappallo, of the Court of Appeals of this 
state, for re-election. One of them is a Repub- 
lican and the otler a Democrat; and both had 
been nominated by the Republican Convention 


of this state. Both parties will alike vote for 
them, 


-- With a grand flourish, the Catholic Herald 
declares : 
“In the Catholic Ghureh the colored person is the 


equal of any. No distinction there, gentlemen, and 
No talk about it, either,” 


How about the Catholic church in this city open 
exclusively to colored people? 


---General Butler, last week, accepted the 
nomination for President, in a vo- 

luminous letter, in which he indorses the Green- 
back heresy, repudiated by all the sound finan- 
ci®t8 of the country. This nomination meang 





candidate, 


.. The Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., 
has a ‘‘ hurrah for Tilden,” because he does not 
want the office of President, We failed to no- 
tice its hurrah for Sherman, when the General, 
even more positively than Tilden, refused to 
have his name presented to the Chicago Con- 
vention, 


. -Telephonic conversation over a distance of 
twelve hundred miles of wire was accomplished 
last week, I+ seems not at all unlikely that such 
conversations will be conducted over a distance 
of thousands of miles, We are but in the begin- 
ning of this great wonder of modern times. 


. Eno, Fish and Ward—that trio of financial 
rascals—have been indicted by the grand jury 
of the United States Circuit Court of this city 
on the charge of defrauding and helping to de- 
fraud national banks, which is an offense under 
the laws of the United States. 


.-The stock Latin quotations get safely 
through a printer’s hands, 80 The Presbyterian 
succeeds in printing ‘*‘ Magna est veritas et 
prevalebit ” correctly ; but in the previous line 
the Latin has got sadly twisted into: ‘‘Non 
nobis tantas tites comfoure.” 


..- The country owes Bishop Simpson a debt 
of gratitude for his great services in behalf of 
the Union during the Civil War. He was a 
trusted adviser of President Lincoln and Secre- 
tary Stanton, and gave his voice for the procla- 
mation abolishing slavery, 


.. The World, of this city, says: 

“The Chicago Convention of last week practically 
gave the Presidency to the Democracy. The Chi- 
cago Convention of next month will decide whether 
the Presidential present shall be accepted by the 
Democrats or be returned to the Republicans.” 


..The House of Representatives, last week, 
adopted the Senate amendment, to the Fitz John 
Porter bill, and this closes the question, unless 
the President should see fit to veto the bill. We 
regard the bill as an act of justice to an injured 
man, 


-»-»We have found two religious papers that 
are delighted with the nomination of Mr. Blaine 
—The Pacific and The Occident—both of San 
Francisco. One is Congregational and the 
other Presbyterian, and both are anti-Chinese, 


..The Harvard faculty have voted to carry 
back electives into the Freshman year. We under~ 
stand that to mean that Greek may be entirely 
dispensed with. We have not yet found reason 
to accept that extreme, 


..The Democrats of this state, in their re- 
cent state convention, carefully dodged the 
tariff question. The people of this country 
are not going to stand any dodging on this sub- 
ject by either party. 

...-Bishop Simpson was one of the few orators 
who could bring an audience to its feet by the 
power of his eloquence, He did it on more than 
one occasion. , 


.-The name of Capel rhymes with papal, 


tame 





TO SUBSCRIBERS, 


Subscribers will do us a favor if- they 








will consult the date on the yellow address 
label on their paper and kindlyrenew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of Tae INDEPENDENT contains 80 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 


ure in continuing his paper. It always 


gives us great pleasure to receive the name | 


of a new subscriber with the renewal of an’ 
old one; and our hearty thanks are due to 


One subscription five years............ 10 00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 

Our object in offering Tue InpEPENDENT 
in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, each one paying $2 
only. 

subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers are requested to make 
their own remittances to us, instead of 
having a Postmaster or Newsdealer do it for 
them. Very often vexatious delays occur, 
the subscriber’s paper is stopped and letters 
of inquiry are written, allof which might be 
avoided if the subscriber transacted hisown 
business. 








READING NOTICES. 





Soornine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Oough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 


BUSINESS BOOMING. 
Ir is estimated that over half a million people have 
visited O'Neill's fancy dry goods store on Sixth Avenue 
during the present mouth. There is no evidence of a 
panic or hard times at this great establishment. Three 
ior four thousand at a time may be found there al- 
mostany day in busi hours. T y-five or thirty 
thousand were there on Saturday, and the crowd 
on Monday was nearly as great, Elegantly dressed 
ladies crowd the counters for fine goods from morn. 
ing to night, elegant equipages crowd the streets in 
front, and even the sidewalk throng is a sight to be- 
hold, Madison Square Garden never, on any occasion, 
witnessed such a gathering ina single day as are at- 
tracted to O'Neill's exhibition at his magnificent ware. 
house of finegoods. If you doubt this statement, go 
as a spectator, and —— for yourself. 
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Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt,—Zach, 
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HE KNOWS It, 

Hiram D, MaxFIEe.D, formerly of Silver Springs, R. 
I., has no doubt about the wonderful curative powers 
of Kidney-Wort. He was so afflicted with Kidney 
Complaint that he could not stand on his feet from 
pain and weakness. As soon as he commenced using 
Kidney-Wort he experienced immediate relief and at 
once began to grow strong and was relieved of all 
pain and unpleasantness, He says: “I know I have 
been cured by Kidney-Wort.”—Ezch. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, 
SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


OPENS ABUUT MAY 3ist, 1884, 


Is unquestionably one of the best arranged family 
hotels in America, and for its general management 
and cuisine has a world-wide reputation, 

Is convenient to all the springs and places of in 
terest, HENRY CLAIR, Lessee, 


TIRRILL’S 
Equalizing, Gas Machine. 


Makes Standard, Uniform Gas, 
without Fire, Danger, Smoke or 
Smell, using plain Bat-wing 
Burners, 

The only Machine in the world that can 
reliably do it. Send for circulars, and see who 
indorses this statement. 


TIRRILL GAS MACHINE CO., 


39 Dey St., N. Y. 
Mention this paper. 


CHAMPION SPRING. 
Richest in Minerals of all the Saratogas. 
THE BEST CATHARTIC. 


Possessing more Magnesia than any other spring at 
Saratoga, and becomes a favorite wherever used. 

Addressall orders direct to the Spring, or Shafer's 
Mineral Water depots, Baltimore, Washington, and 
Philadelphia. 


/FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 


FOR 
Fourth of July. 
































SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


e| Piivate See and Public Exhibitions 
FROM #7.60 TO $150. 


Ready Packed and Sent to Every Section 
of the Country. 





We manufacture the Best Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation, 


THE UNGXCELLED FIREWORKS C0. 
9 AND 11 PARK PLACE 





L. E. Waterma». 
‘ 


is warranted to become your Ideal Pen within 
refunded, 





L. E. Waterman, bgoaee: ai 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen 


80 days from date of purchase, or the money will be 
(A written Ganraty of this given with each 


It is always ready, and: with one filling 
mt of holder. 







Pen. 
See aes enmtinnsndy eves 10: tot tevin 


only 4 pieces) and contains one of the best maker's gold pena, or your favorit 


yone N.Y. Times ' ; 
Saute re mat ik . 


The Ideal Pen Company, 10 Murray Street Now York | 
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Financial. 
STATE BANKS. 


We have two systems of banking in this 
country, organized and conducted under 
the authority and regulations of law. One 
of these is the national system, existing 
under and governed by the laws of Con- 
gress. The other is the state system, de- 
pendent upon and regulated by the laws of 
the several states. 

Under which of these systems a bank 
shall be organized and do business is a 
matter left entirely to the choice of its 
stockholders. They may adopt either sys- 
tem; and then, having made their choice, 
they may change it whenever they see fit. 
A state bank may become a national bank; 
and so a national bank may become a state 
bank. The matter of fact is that neither 
system has superseded the other. Both 
operate simultaneously, side by side, in 
the same cities and in the same states. 
Some of the very best banking associations 
of the country are organized under state 
laws; and such they choose to remain. In 
many instances national banks have be- 
come siate banks. 

The chief advantage of a national bank 
over a state bank, considered purely 
with reference to the bunk itself, consists 
in the fact that the former bas a note circu- 
lation, while the latter, as the consequence 
of the ten per cent. tax on the notes of 
state banks, is practically denied this privi- 
lege, and must hence depend on its capi- 
tal, otherwise invested, and its deposits 
for the sources of its profits, This advan- 
tage of national banks has not been 
sufficient to bring all the banks of the 
country into the national form of organiza- 
tion; and, judging from the past, no such 
result is likely to ensue. Indeed, the state 
banks liave, in proportion to their number, 
increased within the last ten years quite as 
rapidly as the national banks. If they had 
the advantage of a note circulation they 
would increase still more rapidly, 

We have no doubt that the national sys- 
tem of banking is, on the whole, best for 
the people. It gives them a currency of 
uniform value in all parts of the country, 
secured by the guaranty of the general 
Government; and no such result is attain- 
able by the vest system of state banks that 
can be devised. It should hence be 
the policy of Congress, as it has not been 
by any means, so to legislate on the subject 
that. when new banks are organized, they 
will naturally seek the national form, and 
that. state banks already organized will 
have adequate motives for becoming na- 
tional. Though the two systems are not 
necessarily antagonistical, it would be bet- 
ter for the country if its eatire banking 
business were conducted under the au- 
thority of the United A iahen. 





THE CLEARING HOUSE. 


Tue C learing-house, ‘of this city, last 
week appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. George 8. Coe, George H. Potts, 
O. D. Baldwin, ex-Comptroller Knox and R. 
L. Edwards, all of them bank presjdents— 
** to inquire whether the methods of busi- 
ness, a8 conducted by the several members 
of the association, are uniform and correct 
in their operation with the public, and 
equitable to all the banks which are thus 
bound together in the Clearing-house As- 
sociation.” Mr. Coe, the president of the 
American Exchange Bank, introduced the 
resolution which led to this appointment, 
and, in his speech onthe subject, he re- 
ferred to three abuses, which demand con- 
sideration and correction. 

The first of these abuses is the payment 
of interest upon deposits payable on de- 
mand. ‘This subject,” he remarked, 
‘** has upon several occasions in years past 
been under consideration, and its total 
abolition has been almost unanimously 
agreed to among our banks by written cop- 
tract. Yet by the refusal of one or more 
members it has failed to become a binding 
obligation. Like some other great reforms, 
this one does not admit of partial applica- 
tion or of compromise.” Experience shows 
that the practice of making such payments 
is a bad one. 

The second abuse to which Mr. Coe 
referred is that of receiving and crediting 


to dealers, as cash in hand, cheeks drawn. 


upon banks out of the city. These checks 
are dead assets in the banks until they are 
converted into cash; and it takes time to 
do this, and in many cases it cannot be 
done in less than a week. 

The third abuse is the reception of checks 
of large amounts, drawn upon banks which 
particularly deal with brokers and opera- 
tors in bonds and stocks. The custom has 
become established of pivoting the opera- 
tions of the Brokers’ Board through the 
banks by expressing and accounting for 
their money-value in detail, thus making it 
necessary to draw upon banks the immense 
total that is passed from hand to hand. 
They give rise to checks in sums vastly dis- 
proportioned to the capital of banks which 
keep such accounts. 

The Clearing-house of this city is an 
association of banks for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating their business with each other and 
with the general public; and every member 
of that association is interested in the man- 
ner in which every othermember transacts 
its business. It is hence important that they 
should all be governed by sound and con- 
servative rules of bunking. The object of 
the committee just appointed, of which 
Mr. Coe is the chairman, is to inquire into 
abuses and irregularities on the part of any 
of the banks, and take the proper steps for 
their correction. 


NEW YORK CITY STATE BANKS. 


WE print elsewhere the quarterly reports 
of a number of the State Banks doing busi- 
ness in this city, and call the particular 
attention of those of our readers who are 
interested in financial matters to them. 
They are, without question, among the best 
and most safely managed financial institu- 
tions in the country. 

BANK OF NORTH AMERICA, 











CMM. bc cseececcccccecstgegenn si $7,433,026 
Capital stoek......ccccscscccccscoces 700,000 
Undivided profits.............. 62... 286,694 
8T. NICHOLAS BANK. 
PE. sncdgescenceepepedegtossee $4,991,658 
Sree 500,000 
rere st eat 200,000 
ND MO sp ccspesscnconece 197,299 
MUBRAY HILL BANK. 
OUUOGED oii. ve coadocbebdccsccvices $1,498,081 
RO NUON sic is co chic Vee veded dues 100,000 
PD Me sehed vteddcsloodvesiudsct 100,000 
Undivided profite............eeeee0- 63,872 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
POO cnc cise ek oesstecieverifes $4,426,220 
Capital stock........ccseccececeeeese 300,000 
Surplus......... 100,000 
Undivided profits 118,316 
NORTH RIVER BANK. 
ROMOUFORS. «0.0 ce ccccccecsecece «+++ 2,276,675 
Oapihal stank, 0c sccccccee.cosseece 240,000 
DRIES caccehedecee ce pqcesesestee «eo 54,381 
SURGE IONE. 0s cercenasnsocesxe 40,343 
MOUNT MORRIS BANK, 
PN <5 sv thmeneededvecend the $1,019,476 
= ae OER cccncdccoccctncertesnss 100,000 
Dadiividied Cy eee 12,134 
ELEVENTH WARD BANK. 
ORRRIIEE, 6 ccdies cevareseserenetee $1,074,892 
Capital stock.............seeeeee oe 100,000 
Undivided profits.................. 63,319 





MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue financial situation is improving 
rapidly, and as the banks strengthen their 
position the money market indicates greater 
ease. The flow of currency to this center, 
which has been of a liberal character, has 
caused the supply of loanable funds to be 
abundant and fully up to the necessities of 
borrowers. Call loans on stock collateral 
have been available at two and three per 
cent., and time loans at five and six per 
cent. There has been a better feeling of 
confidence in regard to commercial paper, 
which has resultedin more business in that 
line, though the banks still exhibit a disin- 
clination to take care of anything outside 
of their own customers; and even then the 
unsettled condition of values respecting 
securities of every description leads toa 
close scrutiny of collateral, as well as to 
the standing of borrowers. 

Sroox Marxet.—The stock market mani- 
fested considerable weakness, and the 
prices of stocks were hammered down by 
the persistent efforts of the ‘‘ bears,” who 
used the material they had to the best ad- 
vantage to secure their ends. The tocer- 

‘Wie sounilition of the 
Union Pacific has been the occasion of 
much comment; and although \the worst is 
probably known, yet the opportunity was 
only too eagerly embraced to secure the ad- 
vantage which would likely be afforded. 
The assignment made by Mr. Garrison was 
also a disturbing feature, which, it is feared, 








will have an adverse jufluence, upon cor- 
porations-not connegied with the business 





of the “Street.” All the prognostications 
of the “‘ wiseacres” have come to naught 
in the experiences of the last week, and 
the market that was considered a harden- 
ing one proved very pliable when the pres- 
sure was applied. What the outcome will 
be is one of those things ‘‘that no feller 
can find out.” The dealings of the week 
amouated to 1,950,607 shares. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The market for govern- 
ment bonds has been dull and weak, with 
prices inclined to be fluctuating. The clos- 
ing quotations were as follows: 
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RAlLRoaD | Bonps.—The railroad bond 
market continues weak and prices show 
still further declines. Burl. & Quincy De- 
benture 5s declined 2 per cent. to 90; 
Canada Southern Firsts 23, to 95; Chesa- 
apeake & Ohio Currency 6s 1, to 29; Cen- 
tral Pacific Gold Bonds 24, to 110; Denver 
& Rio Grande Consols 14, to 45; Kansas & 
Texas Consols 14, to 924; do. Gen. Mort- 
gage 5s 5}, to 492; Kansas Pacific Con. 
sols 14, to 70; do. (Denver Division) 6s 3, 
to 95; Northern Pacific Firsts 2}, to 100; 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis Firsts 1, 
to 95; Oregon Short Line 6s 5, to 70; Texas 
& Pacific Land Grant Incomes 1}, to 353; 
do. (Rio Grande Division) Firsts 8, to 40; 
Union Pacific Firsts 24, to 108; do., Sink 
ing Fund 3, to 100. The principal activity 
wasin Erie Seconds, which declined 14, to 
524, rallied to 54 and closed at 584, and 
West Shore 5s, which advanced 23, to 404, 
and closed at 398. 

Bank StTaTeMENT.—Tue weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house, last 

week, was satisfactory. The changes in 
the averages show a decrease in loans of 
$2,830,500, a gain in specie of $2,661,200, a 
ep in legal tenders of $269,000, a loss ‘in 

sits of $418,500 and an increase in cir- 
ation of $58,300. The movement for the 
bee: resulted in a gain in surplus reserve 


















































of $8,033,575, and the banks now hold 
$10,020,075 in excess of the legal require- 
r q 
ments. 
Bank Stooxs.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: 
America. 60 Rerun 
vay ~ 
117 120 | Mercantile re 122 
meee Drove. 160 |Merchan Linea ol — 
or ee 4 Bu = wend Ex.. 92 if 
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Chemica) ...... .2,020 = ~~ ogece “po 160 
ee eee 
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saci 10 ver.....-120 = 
Roscegndves 1% «(125 ew York Co.....160 — 
east River....... 1%00CU—sCSIWNN, at’l 110 
tleventh rt — |Oriental Ww = 
first Nation'l,...600 — | ee 
Mite kvenuss tgp pee e 
Fulton. 6 180 I 165 
Amer’n.. 08 — |ke pas 
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—_a........ — th W . r= 
Greenwich........ lio — tate ot Now Yi — 120 
SE assetne et = ~ Nic! —~— % 1 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s..250 266 men’s... 10634 
rving.... sos sgee — [UNIOD.......+2.-. =_ 
ane - it'd States Nat. — 145 
Forzign Exonanee.—The Foreign Ex- 


change market has been dull. Prices were 
firm until Thursday, when the posted rates 
were reduced 14d. per pound, on the reduc- 
tion of the Bank of England discount rate. 
Again, on Friday, there was a further re- 
duction, on afree offering of bills. On 
Saturday the market was weak, although 
the posted rates were unchanged at $4. 
for 60-day bills and $4.86} for deman 
Actual transactions were at $4. atte 833 
for bankers’ bills, $4.86@#4.854 for de- 
mand, $4.854@#4.85 for cable transfers, 
and $4.813@#4.82 for commercial. In Con. 
cy Exchange Francs were quoted at 
on bona a or 60-day bills and 5.184@5.17} for 
= Reichmarks at 944@944 for long 
and 944@95 for short sight. 
Drivipenps.—The Bank of New York (Na- 
tional Bank) has declared a semi-annual 
dividend of four per cent., free from tax, 
payable July 1st. 
e Bank of North America has declared 
a dividend of three per cent., payable 


July ist. 

he Bowery National Bank has declared 
a dividend of five per cent., payable July 
1st. 

The Cen‘ral National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
aS om tax pa yable July 1st. 

East er National Bank has de- 
biened a dividend of four per cent., payable 
July ist. 

he Eleventh Ward Bank has declared a 
semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

he Market National Bank has declared 
a semi-annual dividend of four per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

The Me ts’ Exchange National Bank 
has rhe a dividend of thrze per cent., 
payable July 1st. 

e Mount Morris Bank has declared a 
dividend of three per cent., payable Sale 


8d. 

The National Butchers’ and Drovers’ 
Bank has declared a semi-annual dividend 
of four cent., payable July ist. 





The National Park Bank has declared a 


semi-annual dividend of five per cent., pay- 
able July 1st. 
The North River Bank has declared a 
—_— of four per cent., payable July 
st. 
The Oriental Bank has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of five per cent., payable 
July ist. 
he Phenix National Bank has declared 
we of three per cent., payable July 


The Franklin and Emporium Insurance 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
dend of six mows cent., payable July 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0, 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 


Bills of Exchange on Creat Britain, 
ireland, ane France. 


OOMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ CREDITS. 


L. C. HOPKINS & CO., 
58 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Commission Merchants, Brokers. 


GRAIN AND PROV PtORS IN GHTgAGO, ON MAR 
, A SPECIALTY 

We ont Be ala ; pol attention. ai? out-of-town 

ew York references: 8. V. White & Co., 8and 

10 treet; Boody, McLellan & a. rH Broadway ; 

} A C. Bowen , INDEPENDENT. Chicago corre} 

spondents: Wm. oung & Co.; McDermid, Russ & Co 


$25,000. a Det cent. ‘Bonds 5 of a srich ag a ricultural 
Western County, issued for kin up 
County Warrants. Bonds due in | 
terest pay able in New York, Tota 1 debt, 
_ rea of County, 18,000 square miles, 
ve all Area ot papers. 























$20,000. First class 7 per cent. Bonds of a Southern 
City, mance n 1879. Funding Bounds. at 
terest p' — ly paid in New York, Jan 

duly. n 1909. Lotal debt only Sia scoe. 

an cannot be increased. sessed value o! 

property, $1,600,000. Population, 5,000, Have 

official documents. 


For sale by 
WM. R. UTLEY, 
31 Pine Street, New York. 
J. H. Merrifield, Pres’t. R. M, Sherman, Sec 


VERMONT LOAN aud TRUST COMPANY, 


GRAND FORKS, DAKOTA. 
Negotiators of Red River Valley FARM 
LOANS Bearing 8 to 9 per cent. 
Interest net. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
REFERENCES: 

Formont National Bank, Brattleboro, Vermont. 
finden Co. Savings Bank, Fowsane. bet 
Vermont Life Insurance Co., Burlington in, 
v. HLA. ncer, Montpelier. bes 


a Meee. 
» Tiron Oe Connecticut. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


8° PER CT.,.NET,TO INVESTORS 
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egotiate loans for 
Sy Fe xy lass real estate 


t ti e amount of the , and guaran. 

~\4 ie per cent. Satisfaction guaran’ 
Been years in bus in this cit lass refer. 
ences, Send fs circular, 8. H. , Loan Agent, 


Central Avenue. Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Safe Deposit Co, 
OF NEW YORK. 


THE FIRST ESTABLISHED IN THE WORLD, 
OFFERS UNEQUALED SECURITY. 
140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY, 


CORNER LIBERTY STREET. 


The Building Absolutely Fire Proof. 


Rents Safes iu its Burglar-Proof Vaults ($15 to 
$200 per annum). 


ALSO RECEIVES 


On Special Deposit Under Guarantee, 


Bonds, Stocks, Mortgages with the Bonds, Wills, 
Valuable Papers. 
Silverware and Jewelry received for the Summer 
or a longer time. 
FRANCIS H. JENKS, President. 


9% INTEREST 


FIRST MORTCACE 


‘ARM LOANS: 
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First National Bank, St. Paul, 
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FIRST MORTGAGES 


Improved Property 


Worth from Three to Five Times the 


Amount of the Mortgage. 
INTERES’ £ EMI-ANNUAL, 
AND PAID PROMPTLY IN NEW YORK 
EXCHANGE. 

This is one of the few classes of securities that 
has not suffered any during the recent depres- 
sion in financial circles, 

We have had experience of several years in 
lending money on improved property, during 
which time we have placed large sums of money 
for Insurance Companies, Savings Banks, Trus- 
tees of Estates and capitalists, and the safety 
of these investments is evidenced by the fact 
that not one of our investors has ever lost a 
dollar of interest or principal when negotiated 
by us, 

Loans are made only on very desirable, im- 
proved and productive property, after we have 
made a thorough personal inspection of the 
security and the abstract of title examined and 
approved by our Counsel. And in no case do 
we loan more than 88} per cent. of the ap- 
praised value of the property, 

Located as we are at Kansas City, the Me- 
tropolis of the Southwest, with a population of 
100,000, we are able to select from the most de- 
sirable locations, and place money to a much 
better advantage for the lender than firms lo- 
lated in New York or Boston, where they cannot 
have a personal supervision of the investments. 
Satisfactory references will be furnished. 

The borrowers pay us for our services, and in- 
terest is collected and remitted by us in New 
York exchange the day it falls due, with no 
charges to investors. 

Write us, stating how much you would like to 
invest, and ask for particulars, 

JARVIS, CONKLIN & CO.,, 
_118 West 6th Street, KANSAS CITY, MO. _ 
THE WESTERN 


FARM MORTGAGE CoO. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS. 
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ps 8 per cent. notes t sually on hand, 


piprres A. BERT 4 Le 
10 Was meron Ave, auth 65 ag 
___ Minneapolis, ork “die 


LINCOLN SAFE DEPOSIT CO. 
STORAGE ‘WAREHOUSE, 


NOS, 32 TO 38 EAST 42D ST., 
OPPOSITE GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT. 
BUILDING FIRE-PROOF THROUGHOUT. 
Burglar-proof Boxes and Safes rented 
at from $10 to $300 per year. 

THE BEST OF FACILITIES FOR GENERAL STORAGE, 
TRUNK STORAGE A SPECIALTY. 


BUILDING APPROVED BY FIRE COMMISSIONERS AND 
INSPECTOR OF BUILDINGS. 
THOS. L. JAMES, President. 
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62d CONSECUTIVE DIVIDEND, 
THE ORIENTAL Bana, 
New York, June 18th, 1684. 
DIVIDEND OF FIVE PER CENT. (6) HAS THIS 
day been declared from the earnings of the last 
six months, payable July ist proximo. 
0. W. STARKEY, Cashier, 








THe Western Union Te’ 
New Youn. June ii Tike ala 


DIVIDEND NO. 68. 


HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED 
a quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE 
FOURTHS PER CENT. upon the capital stock of this 
Company from the net earnings of the three months, 
ending June 30th instant, payable at the office of the 
Treasurer on and after the 15th day of July next to 
shareholders of record on the 20th of June, instant. 
The transfer books will be closed in New York and 
London at 8 o’clock on the afternoon of June 20th 





inst,, and reopened on the morning of the 24 of July 
next. R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
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PENSION BILLS. 


Pension bills seem to be the order of the 
day with Congress. If all the propositions 
on this subject now pending were adopted 
the pension expenditures of the Govern- 
ment would be increased by several hun- 
dred millions of dollars, which means just 
80 much addition to the burdens of tax- 
payers. Congreas may pass the bills by 
simply voting; but taxpayers have to pay 
the bills. The question whether they have 
any rights which Congress is bound to re- 
spect is certainly pertinent. 

The Mexican pension bill, which has 
already passed the House, and is now 
pending before the Senate, places on the 
pension roll, without any regard to his pe- 
cuniary or physical condition, every soldier 
or sailor who served sixty days in the Mex- 
ican war, or who was engaged in any bat- 
tle, and was honorably discharged from the 
service, whether he fought against the 
Union or not, in the late War of the Rebel- 
lion. Every such person, whether sick or 
well, able-bodied or disabled, rich or poor, 
would, under the provisions of this bill, 
receive during the remainder of his life a 
regular monthly pension; and the same 
right would belong to his widow during 
her life, after his death. It is computed by 
the Pension Bureau that this bill, should it 
become a law, would cost the Government 
about fifty millions of dollars. 

The Senate Committee on Pensions, nut 
to be outdone by the House of Representa- 
tives in bidding for the soldier vote, has 
added an amendment which provides that 
those who served three months in the late 
War and were honorably discharged, and 
‘‘ who are or shall be disabled from any 
cause not the result of their own gross care- 
lessness, disreputable conduct, or vicious 
habits, and shall also be dependent wholly 
or in part upon their own labor, or upon 
pecuniary assistance from others for the 
means of comfortable support,” shall also 
be placed on the pension list. It is esti- 
mated t hat the adoption of this amendment 
will add another fifty millions to the pen- 
sion expenses of the Government. 

Still another amendment has been pro- 
posed, which repeals the limitation con- 
tained in the Arrears Pension Act, and pro- 
vides that all applicants, whose claims may 
be filed after June 30th, 1880, shall be 
entitled to the arrears provided for in the 
Arrears Pension Act. Itis estimated that 
the addition to the cost made by this 
amendment would swell the whole addition 
to the round sum of about. two hundred 
and seventy-five millions of dollars. This 
would about double the pension cost of the 
Government. 

These are very grave figures for the peo- 
ple to ponder, and for Congress to consider 
before imposing such a burden upon the 
productive industry ofthe country. This 
is the Presidential year; and both parties 
in Congress are under a strong temptation 
to use pension bills as a political bid for 
the soldier vote. The law, as it now 
stands, is, in the way of pensions, exceed- 
ingly liberal toward those soldiers and sail- 
ors who have served their country in war. 
We believe that the time has fully come 
when good sense and fair dealing with the 
whole people sternly demand that Con- 
gress should call a halt in this pension 
business. Political and party reasons 
should have nothing to do with the sub- 
ject; and the soldier vote of the country 
ought not to be in the market, to be influ- 
enced and bought up by the pension legis- 
lation of Congress. 


DEY GOODS, 


Between seasons is always looked upon 
as a time of dullness in the market for dry 
goods, and the past week has been no ex- 
ception to the rule, With the prevailing de- 
pression in the various departments of the 
trade, and the continued desire to keep 
operations within the compass of safety, 
business, it may be said, is dull. There is 
no cause, however, to be discouraged, al- 
though trade may be inactive and profits 
curtailed to a margin which barely covers 
the expense of handling the goods, as it is 
better to have it thus, with some surety of 
being paid, and thereby reducing the pos- 
sibility of making bad debts, than to have 











arebash of the “ kite flying” style of doing 
business, out of which there has been a 
gradual exodus for some time past. The 
general tone of the market is healthy in 
character. Reports from all parts of the 
country show a steady demand; but the 
purcha3es are only for absolute wants, and, 
consequently, while business seems slow, it 
is far from being at a stand. Collections, 
it is reported, are fair, and everything 
promises for an active future, although no 
boom is expected or desired; but a good 
healthy Fall trade is expected by the most 
conservative. 

Operations were mostly restricted to 
specialties, as flannels, jeans, wool hosiery, 
shirts and drawers, etc., for which some 
fair sized orders were placed. It was a 
quiet week in jobbing circles as regards 
transactions with buyers on the spot, but 
the activity of the interior retail trade was 
reflected in a pretty good reorder demand 
for such light Summer fabrics as lawns, 
piques, wash dress goods, Victoria lawns, 
etc. 

Corroy Goops.—The situation in the cot- 
ton goods market is practically unchanged. 
There is a steady call at first hands for 
small parcels of brown, bleached and col- 
ored cottons, suggestive of light stocks in 
the hands of distributers; but little or no 
disposition to anticipate future wants has 
thus far been developed. The jobbing 
trade continues quiet, but a slightly in- 
creased package business is reported by a 
few of the principal jobbers. Prices re- 
main steady as far as the most desirable 
goods are concerned, and agents are not 
attempting to force goods upon unwilling 
buyers. 

Print CLorns were in moderate demand 
at about last quotations. Extra 64x64 
‘* spots” are a trifle easier at 33c., less 1 
per cent, but 64x64 ‘‘futures” are steady 
at 8gc. flat, and 56x60s are held at 2c. 

Prints were in light and irregular de- 
mand by package buyers. Light fancies 
ruled quiet; but there was rather more in- 
quiry for medium and dark fancies at job 
prices. Indigo blues are in fair request, 
and flag and decoration prints are more 
active in some quarters. Choice foulards, 
sateens, cretonnes and percales are jobbing 
with considerable freedom, and the best 
styles are steadily held. 

Ginenams AND Wasu Fasrics continued 
to meet with a fair share of attention, and 
seleetions, though confined to relatively 
small parcels, footed up a considerable 
amount. Seersuckers, chambrays and 
block-plaid ginghams are doing fairly well, 
and ‘ Drapers’ cloth” and *‘ Toile du 
Nord,” are in undiminished favor with dis- 
tributers and consumers. 

Dress Goops.—There was a light and ir- 
regular demand for worsted and all-wool 
fabrics adapted to the present season, but 
some additional orders for Fall dress goods 
were placed for future delivery. Double- 
faced cotton suitings continue in steady re- 
quest for the renewal of assortments. 

Wooten Goops.—The slight improvement 
which was noted in the woolen goods de- 
partment was crushed by the auction sale 
at the commencement of tke week, with 
rumors pointing to the probabilities of an- 
other sale of the same kind; all the tend- 
encies have been of such a character as to 
prevent buyers from ‘‘coming up to the 
scratch.” The only line of goods which 
were being inquired for were corkscrew 
and diagonal worsteds, the demand for 
which in certain fine grades shows no sign 
of abating. Wool hose is in good shape, 
some stocks being nearly cleared out. The 
impression gains ground that the proposal 
to curtail the production of knit underwear 
will fall through for lack of support from 
manuf acturers throughout the country. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


The extreme quietness characteristic of 
the present period of the season continued 
to prevail throughout the market for im- 
ported goods. The agency houses were 
busily engaged in receiving and entering 
orders; but of present business, in the form 
of sales from stock, little or nothing was 
being done. Both in amount and char- 
acter, the orders for staple goods now on 
hand are up to the average, and it is not 
expected that anything like a general busi- 
ness will begin before the first or second 
week in August. The importations already 





received, and those which will be arriving 


~ 





for some time to come, consist of staple 
goods, and orders are being filled as fast 
as these articles are received. The novel- 
ties are not due till further on in the 
season. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1884, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
the last two years: 


For the week. 1884, 1888, 
Entered at the port.. .. .... $1,546,248 $2,474,178 
Thrown on the market.. .... 1,828,560 1,958,208 

Since Jan. 1st. 

Entered at the port.......... 55,574,985 59,452,791 
Thrown on the market....... 54,058,041 56,796,813 





WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Monpay Eventna, June 234, 1884. 
BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Agawam, F.. .36 6}¢,Laconia, 10-4 22 
Atlantic, te = a 5 eo  ueehe 14+ — 
coe 6 B......40 9% 
¢: i. Bea. . Ue Massachusetts 
ce 2a o' Oe e's 
“ LL...86 514 vas 5 
* Bwanm & Stand. zo 14 
Appleton, A....86 744|Mystic River.. 6% 
a XX ..36 5% Nashua, fine O. 6% 
+« B....96 6% R....86 Ti 
Augusta.......36 64, “ E....40 8 
¢6 coe ee BAG 6: Ween 12 
“« A....27 44¢|Newmarket, B...86 5 
Broadway.....86 53, “« DD.36 5% 
Bedford, B..... 80 4% « G..36 = 5% 
Boott, C...... 84 «B% “ N86 6% 
“ FF.....36 7%;!Pacitic, Extra..86 734 
“ M,fam.36 7 | “ ee 
ede 40 8 |Pepperell.....7-4 15 
Continental, C.36 71% “ 84 1714 
7% D.40 846 oe 9-4 20 
Conestoga, D..28 5% “ 10-4 2244 
= -- 30 5% el 11-4 25 
“6 8...38 6 4 124 — 
As +36 61¢|Pepperell Esine,39 7 
Dwight, X......30 5% me 7" 
oY.....098 5%; 2! O... .88 BS 
i ee 38 6% “ N....80 6% 
Exeter, A...... 86 64¢|Pepuot, A 36 7% 
it Se 338° 5% or wees 40 8% 
Ellerton. ....10-4 2234 Biertcces 54 1234 
First Prize.....36 6% 'Dittefield, A 5% 
Great Valls, K. 36 714\Pocasset, C... 6% 
Hill’s8’mp.{d’m45 — . 6 
Indian Head. . .36 














. 86 
. 33 
sa . 40 
so % wil « 36 
“ “ 40 86 
“ “ ‘ 48 . 40 
Indian Orchard : ...48 
»  DW..40 . 58 
“  DW..36 oodte 
‘EE... .36 . 108 
“ AA... 40 . 50 
Lawrence, LL. 36 72 
“6 xxx 40 
Langley, A... ..36 
8 
e ‘pasoy 34 
Laconia .....7-4 
genes 8-4 
6 coceeOh 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Androsco; ° \Langdon GB.. = 10 
set i 8 ieuninie.. 8 
66 é'ed 164g bad Onaabiris $8 114 
Allendale.. ..6-4 14¢|Masonville..... $6 9 
we" vadeutk 7-4 173¢|Nashua, E.....36 8 
B dered 84 1944 ae) OF 1 
Avondale ...... 36 OTK ae = 12 
Ballou &S8on...36 63¢|Newmarket,F..36 6% 
« -.-38 6%(|N. Y. Mills..... 104g 
Bay Milis...... 86 6 O9 “ Wt'r Twist 36 1244 
Bellows Falls..36 94 «+54 16 
Blackstone, AA.36 74) “ «++ 64 1736 
Boott, R....... 54¢)_ * +284 25 
i PO 7 |Pepperell ....6-4 15 
“ Standard36 8 “6 oeeeT4 11 
Cabot.........7-8 634 “ +---84 20 
a 44 1@7% « --94 22% 
DD ie eacaall 9-8 10 “ -10-4 25 
0 ee cal 64 il o 114 273¢ 
babeosss 27 Pequot... 54 16 
Dauntless...... 36 «6 ae 64 18 
ht,Anchor36 —- (Tuscarora, XX.36 6} 
Fearless....... | eC er — 
Fruit of the Loom : “ ex. heavy.36 9 
i Fh eee 54 15 
ad “ 38 8 ©. weiecael 64 18 
6 1 Slee | fcaseves 8&4 25 
Forestdale..... 866 OC« Or aan 94 27% 
ae ee. | ee eae 10-4 30 
Gold Medal....86 7 “ heavy...100 3244 
sag --.33 6 “ Nonp.....36 11 
Great Falls, 5..30 6 |W : 
« M..32 644 “ = OXX.96 10% 
“ A..82 6%  cambric.36 11 
Hill’s Semp, Indem : “a 114 
edie. Eg Vortineen.. 26 108 
“ “ .. 36 ‘a 
“ «© 1749 10% ahirtcotton— — 
ree Tle. tee 36 6«9 
Highland...... 36 “ cambric...— 11 
Sa 734 |Whitinsville...36 714 
Indian Orchard a » one 6% 
“« DW36 9 | Williamsville: 
Langdon, 76....36 9 A136 9k 
TIOKINGS, 
Amoskeag, ACA 3 Methuen, AA.... -— 
ry ue lNew England... 6 
4 Ane Palmer.......... 14 
@ Bae 12 |Pearl River...... 15 
“ GC... 11 |Pemberton, AA.. — 
as Bd. 1044 ¢ ~~ = 
“ | o E. — 
pal F,.... 934|Swift River..... 1% 
Cordis, 32 — (Tho A 1% 





peeee 





Manchester,...~@ 7 





CORSET JEANS, 








eeeseses—@7 sat. 
Anévebteoa ) | Musatee. is 
We csivcccea —@ 8% ees bee ot pair te 
Canoe River...—@ 6 |N ansett ..—@ 61¢ 
ay ee ee FI 
ndian ar ep) -—@ 
Imported....—@ 6 port tee -—@7 
CHECKS, 
Caledonia, a, Telus Park Mills, No, 
—@10 ee —@l1 
Economy...... 9 |Park Mills, No, 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%| 70........... —@13 
Prodigy. . ‘ ©  (Youty B.065.000 —@ 8 
DENIMS, 

Amoskeag......—@15 Otis, CC....... 
Boston........ —@ 7} Otis, BB.. ° 

a ~p h’y Sg River. 

bandanas “ See 
Columbin, XXX iw AKA! 
brown.......—@11}4 atte 


Appleton......— @74¢,Mass., D..... — @1% 
Augusta.... — @6}¢|Mass.,G.....— @ 6¢ 
Boott......... — pS ggg @ 1% 
Laconia..... — @7<\Pelzer..... 30—- @7% 
Langley, A...— @7}<|Piedmont... — @7 

Langley, B ..— @74|Stark, A.....— @ 7% 








JACKSON'S MOURNING STORE. 


777 BROADWAY, 


WILL OFFER DURING THIS WEEK ALOT OF ALL 
WOOL DOUBLE WIDTH, AT “e 
CENTS PE YA Mt D. 

SIGN IN STRIPED AL 
TOSS, 46 NOLES WIDE, ALL WOOL, #1 Ar 


vA iy DAG Tb PARAS IN PURE SILK AND 
WOO. PALM Ad. 1.60; REDUCED 
FROM 8 Are 
ype 


ALG a pn diae Y atari 
‘da LAWNS 
i, GRouND, wie ft 


LACK FIGURES AND ‘B 
WHITE, FIGURES, THE GOODS ARE. VERY 
URNING PARA. 





A COMPLETE LINE OF 
Prides” SUN UMBRELLAS AT VERY 


P 
CE VARIETY OF SUITS, WRAPS 
FICHUS AND MILLINERY. . , 


JACKSON’S, 


171 BROADWAY, BET. 9th and 10th Sts. 


J, ROTHSCHILD 


IMPORTER OF FINE 


FRENCH MILLINERY, 


NEW YORK, 56 and 58 West 14th Street. 
BROOKLYN, 269 and 271 Fulton Street. 
PARIS, 26 Rue d’Enghien. 








WE CIAIM THAT OUR ASSORTMENT OF FINE 
UNTRIMMED 


HATS AND mae 


I8 THE BEST CAPR BBO AND STYLES. toy 
ae ne Raia sari 


TA ae LOT OF FINE STRAW 
HAT BON Cun 


BARGAIN COUNTER. 


THE PRICES, 


50,55 and 95c. 


enstinniinnd pur. OUR TRIED OF THE ORIGINAL 
COST OF THESE GOODS. 
WE ARE SELLING 


The New Sailor Shape, 


“ THE HARVARD,” 


In Swiss R. and R. Braid, 
AE 446. 
ROUGH-AND-READY 


TS A BONNETS WE OF EVERYTHING 
B a1RABLE AT LOWEST PRICES. 


FLOWERS, 
OSTRICH AND FANCY FEATHERS, 
IN Des. WE OFFER ELEGANT SPRAYS AT 
50c., 95c. and $1.22, 
TRIMMED HATS 

AND BONNETS. 


E SATISFACTION TO ANY ONE 
DEBIROUS OF FUR SHASING A TASTY HAT OR 


OUR READY ASSORTM 




















IN THIS COUNTRY. WE ARE RECEIVING Ne W 
‘ 
GooD Y EVI ARRIVING FRENC 
SEPA NEs, AND OUR SUPERIOR FACILITIES EN- 
CP HEINE TM MAIN ABOUI 1 x F THE 20 TRIMMED 
Brit Bale eis cial ae, AND gitto 
P 1ES 
WAC IL, THEMS. LvES oF HIS 


BOYS AND GIRLS SAILOR HATS 


AT LARGELY REDUCED PRICES. ALSO 
CHILDREN’S MILLINERY. 


GOODS IN EVEKY DEPARTMENT MARKED 
DOWN 


WE AIM TO PLEASE. 


J. ROTHSCHILD. 














June 26, 1884.] 


THE INDEPENDENT. 

















HANNIGAN & BOUILLOW. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


Waller & McSorley, 
245 Grand St., near Bowery. 


During the next few days 
we will have a genuine 


MARKED-DOWN SALE 


and will offer greater bargains than any 
ever known in Grand Street. Our im- 
mense stock of fashionable Summer 
goods must be sold, and to insure their 
immediate sale we will offer unprece- 
dented inducements. Particular atten- 
tion is called to the following special- 
ties : 


Special bargains for this week only. 


BLACK GROS GRAIN SULK, g1.19: worth 
COLORED GROS GRAIN SILK, rT; 


An elegant line of FOULARD SILKS at 9c. 

A beautiful line of LUPIN’S all-wool BLACK CASH. 
MERE at de, Pee Se.; worth 75c. d 
Minch FRENCH LACK CHECKS, ile... worth 
44-inch all-wool FRENCH LACE BUNTING at 39¢.; 
never sold less than 7: 

856 pieces fine LACE BUNTING, in the newest shades, 
only 63¢c,; worth 1 

190 pieces of yRaKOW NUN’S VEILING, 48 inches 
wide, in the new Summer shades, only 2ic, per 
yard: good value at bic, 

A beautiful assortment of all. wee FaRnce CA 
MERKS, 42 inches wide, 
shades of the season, et a per  - 
goods are really worth Tbe, 

87 —- JERSEYS, good quality, at 490,; well worth 


mes for 


125 dosen LADIES’ sanenye, handecsmely jgstted, 
black and all colors, at $1.59; a bargain at $2. 


Weare displa all the latest desi LADIES’ 
yer Ths BOLTS from @4 to $30; post vely worth 

The balance of our SPRING P 
utmeomin te 


SPECIAL,.—10 cases yan; ride | SATEENS; in light and 
dark colors, 15. ; 


5 cases yard-wide Gnament nll 12}e.'; worth 20c, 


15 cases yond. wide, best quality CAMBRICS, 6\c.; 
worth 123¢c. 


A large assortment of HOSIERY, GENTS’ FURN.- 
ISHING, a and LADIES’ UNDERWEAR at extremely 
ow p 


Our MAMMOTH CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
cation, 


HANNIGAN & BOUILLON, 
245 GRAND STREEY. 
__ FIRST DRY GOODS STORE FROM BOWERY. 


R.H ane 


14th ST., SIXTH Et AYE nat 13th rey, 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE ARE ADDING NOVELTIES IN TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


DAILY, AND OFFER A MOST COMPLETE 


D. ECRU_ AND 
BROWN, AS WELL AS WHITE AND BLACK, 
IN ALL THE Raw Bp POPULAR SHAPES. 

COLO: 


SILKS 


WE ARE SHOWING THE MOST COMPLETE 
LINE OF COLORS AND STYLES IN ALL 
SEASONABLE GOODS. 

OUR FINE 8TOCK OF 


LACES 


{8 BEING CONSTANTLY REPLENISHED 
WITH THE MOST STYLISH PATTERNS OF 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC MANUFACTURE. 


BLACK SILK 


FOR THE MILLION AT LOWER PRICES 
THAN EVER yd OFFERED. 
WE a ont OF THE LARGEST AND 
? VARIED STOCKS OF 


DRESS FABRICS 


IN ‘HIS COUNTRY. ALL AT LOWEST 
A FULL AND COMPLETE LINE OF OUT- 
DOOR 


oe 


COMPRISING LAWN 
ARC 


WILL RECEIVE PROMPT 
CAREFUL ATTENTION. 


roe FOR CATALOGUE, 


R. H, MACY & 60; 





Wa Perego 


PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER OF 


Pa Bost Shirts to Order. 


New and Exclusive 
Designs in 
PENANG, 
CHEVIOT, 
MADRAS and 
ZEPHYR. 
FANCY SHIRTINGS 


just received from Lon 
don and Paris. 


A Special Pattern 
Cut for Each Cus- 
tomer. 
, aT Ontens uray be duplicated by mail at any time. 
perfect Fit Guaranteed. Write for Kules for 
aa "geand 180 Fulton Street, 
and No. 87 Nassau Stree’ *~ NEW YORK, 
Send two cent stamp -, 3 thirty two page Illustrated 
Catalogue. 


PINE, BLAOK e SILKS éj tes VEN AWAY 


ss tl ae oo 

send 6 pieces, ne coler ar 

for 60 ots., 24 for $1. No pieces Give r ag many much 
used 6 ‘all and trimming 


longer. Can success! 
dresses and other —_ Stamps taken. is appears but 
once,” Importers’ Silk Agency, 289 Broadway, New York, 

















HOTELS. SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


Quyzne SPRINGS MOUNTAIN HOUNE 
N, ¥., accommodates 40; vation, on 
feet; first-class family hotel; Rosie’ to those 
ranging for the season. Table, ethene. amune. 
ments, S nusie, very, saddie horses, with t of 
the best, The mineral waters and air relieve idney 
Comraints, Dro DBY, Grev ve Dysi a, Throat Com 
aints and Ha: aay a 
” DAVIDSON & CO., Proprietors. 


Bi. soe ISLAND AIR. 
The Maniss fifteen miles at sea. First clase, 
splendid ‘ishing, superb bathi daily pm cable, 
‘Terma ¥ ory reasonable, Miss ©. E. Brown, Bloc! 
Island, R. 


Alton Towers, Sea Girt, Mon. Co., N. J., 
Row ont open for the reception of pata, Every ihiny 


Anna P, Coox, roy etress, late of Co 
orado | House, Ocean Beach, N. J 


DRS. STRONGS’ INSTITUTE, 


SARATOGA MARSA. N. t4F 
sa SUMMER HOME ite woene opepoated te iaud see gence 


le 
see, completeness vith SE btae as, 














society tis inbeautifully Tocs 
car tt 
clase TURKISH. [RUBBIAR, & , tnd, volter Ba 
1 the year and largely pa‘ 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 


BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 
PROPRIETORS. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS. 
Enlarged and improved for the Season of 1884. 
by Any JUNE %TH, 
Railzoed a rect to yikes Hotel nowcom mpleted. 
nex —— a, been ere erected. 
rou n fiotel, —— ng quiet for fap + and in- 
i 8, Saving £ orty rooms ‘on outte, with baths, etc., 
and parlors, 
New Concert Room. New Drives and Walks. 
For terms, circulars and pouses, sOdrese 
AIGE Men 
Me. Peige mae ary ae + ara d Hi iD 
ma 
Brosdway and fist 2 Street, it, Now Yor York Oi len i“ 


SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


UNITED STATES HOTEL. 


SEASON OF 1884. 
Open from June 2ist to October. 


TOMPKINS, GAGE & CO. 
Te. Rig Rewncs c yu sae 
ft'p:o pregencke mun perdect rain Park N Midi 
HOTEL BR iaTOL, 


Fifth Avenue, corner of 42d Street, N. Y. 
A FAMILY HOTEL, 














Jocated om | on be $ ot son filyer Railroad Hill, near te fae New 
or’ 
anu poo ~y 2 te moet 0 


Ate Hi. Ese 
“UNION “SQUARE HOTEL, 


UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON Proprietors 














WINTER RESORTS. 

OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 
ssid ie ag a, Ra rer 
Eelaeabin 10 minues from 
mended yah me cele’ 
waterand 


bbeam sf hy cer ‘OP he year sees 


WELCOME E. SHELDON. Sole Owner and Manager 


TRAVEL. 


STATE LINE. 


NEW YORE TO GLASGOW, NDONDEREY, DUBLIN 


PELE A eht THURSDA 








Fe 
mE 

: 
SeEce 


te 
ee 
fit 


AOBTIN BAPE 004 Gry Nome 
Be 


Weekly Market Review, 
GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Priday, June 20th, 1@4.) 


OOFFEE. 
Rio, Good, Ordinary, to Choice. . 6 @12}¢ 
Santos, Choice to Best. .......++0-+00 9% @10 
GOH. AF. oe VS. wectccboocce 14 @22 
Mocha........ Gaile <leapbin sd biale © 4 seid Sidi 18 @19 
Maracaibo... ....... irene 91,@124¢ 
EIGER. co cece cociccccesbeccccece 9\%@12 
TERA. ; 
yi mse, nite codicadaaeninde aduiinane sed a pr] 
oun; abe cante ineeebacdenhee 
Biswte. Jes A ‘ 4 po 
Guppowder......6. s+06 ++ $ ondd wep eel 
Oolong........ DOSE LEELA LA ECT 18 @60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime........ seuss «=494@5 1-16 
HaRp.—Cut Loaf... scccecsecsccvece K@ — 
Ree pe Begytett Fo: K@ — 
Powdered... .......s0005+5 « HK@ 146 
GRANULATED... .c0ccsccesree al che 54@ 6% 
Warre.—standard A........,.-+0+ —@i 
Maden O15 iA “~@— 
YELLOW. —Coffee C,......ceeeeeeeees » Bg @ 536 
ides rocks dhiness ates 4%@ 4% 
MOLASSES, 
te eer vaccchocase peas 20 @25 
© Refined iii vic iisiee swhs . dawldews dd. 154@1 
T, Civ a + cess these snsadonntae 22 en 
Mecha s cose ee Buen 60aceeses 25 
New Orleans. .....0.... obbcb adel tod 80 @55 
is Cod (ner ti. 8575 @ 600 
Grant Be f (ew), er 4 ann 350 @ 400 
Mackerel, Nov 1 Mans wire DGG + 18 00 @ 20 00 
Mackerel, No. 2 Mass...,.... o—-—@ 60 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass......... —— @ 11 00 
Herring, per box..........+4 o—-W2@ — 16 





FLOUR, MEAL, Ero, 


Frovr 
Sour Extras and Patents. .$2 60 4 
No,, 3; Winker, «52 c0ccicves oat, 2,00 8 
p- : 4. 0B i edad 8 10 
ni .ylll., Super- 
ne Winter......-.+++s 3 10 
State Extra brands........ 8 


ten enre 


i 8 90 
te Ww 5 Patents, 5 25 
to Oo 


Wie Betwre bo s viele Sie 8 75 
Ex. wile. Ind., Ohio, and 


S S$ S8ast aS 


3 
White Te Whene te coe iat) 


=| 
a 





OH HD BDH HDDHHHHDD BD O9S5S 958 
ere FS FAN AATGohOD BR AREKO © 


10 
60 
4 00 60 
8t. Louis, Single shebry 4 60 00 
patent my “ f ... 6 80 80 
Gensesea, Exie - 5 00 40 
inter Wheat, Peto 5 50 00 
White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 8 80 85 
SovTHERN I'LOUR: 
# 5 26 50 
515 90 
4 00 10 
2 80 00 
8 70 00 
Conn : 
WS ck. bicvcccceessens 2 = 00 
PIU sae’. ob bored 45 
a EE 
GRAIN, 
Ts 
Ct ER A A 8 Nominal 
oR Boats. scans eh “ 
Red “ * 993¢@ 1 00% 








Seeteees Crcdeccesee BOD OAH 
Pea..... 6b db sdddaledoiic 24 @ 255 
Green, prime, #bush....... 185 @ 1 87 
PROVISIONS. 
Pork: 
Gesleasy Mess...... covey 14760 @ 17 16 
We Eh caccatienssck 18 60 @ 18 75 
Paanly eo, City...... + 19 50 @ 20 00 
Prime Mess, Western.,,.. —~— @ —— 
os bo , 
og eta A 
Bop BROWSE... oo scccceceres s— @ 8% 








Smoked Shoulders,,.....— 7 @— 7% 
MILL FEED. 
(We ae Buca 
Bebin 80%es;°. 1.030 oats. @e 7 
Shorts, 60 Iba ...+,. 86 @ 70 
Middling, $0 to 100 ibs. 80 @ 1065 
’ “ORS o @ 110 
Rye ‘eed . one ee reeeeee 90 @ — 06 
_ 60 @ 90 
Oil Meal, WER scccsccs - 8500 @ 386 00 
Cotto: Meal, poo ten. 2600 @ 2700 
AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, wg! per 100 Ibs ° —0 @t— — 
Ray, 0, 2, good, * w.. ~80 @ — 86 
Hey, No.8, meodagn * “ 5 @— 
Hay, clover mixed “ “ ,,,., —55 @ — 60 
y; ee —00 @ — 
Hay, Clover 4 MO @— 
Straw, No,1,Rye “ “ ,.,. —8 @—— 
Straw, No.2ttye “ * --60 @— 70 
ww, Oat “ 1. 0 @ — 60 
COUNTBY bY PRODUCE. 
PO — sy + +44 -20@28 
"fair to good... osc cepeheseonns wae oe 
Half-firkin tube, TT ete 
Wertern imitation Grea «qnene? ewromenienod l 
$MGUOFY..siscessscdsssccsccocs herd 


























(823) 23 
7 90 
8 40 
8 90 
@12% 
“Km 8 
@9% 
+ 4 8 
4 
baer bbls, per doe. @ — 
Ld teen, Seems @ ia 
Western, teokigd ee atacneneee @ 16% 
CUR ccessncacesacceresoan ee @ — 
DRESSED POULTRY. . 
Turkeys, prime, large....... ... —— @—16 
Ohickene, Western, choice...... —10 @— 12 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per pair, — -—35 @— 38 
Re te Fi ee BB — 8 @ 4 
/RGRTABLES. 
String Beans, per 4 0 bbl 75 @ 2°26 
Green Peas, per bag.. .. 162 @1 7 
Cabbage, per bbl.......-...-. «— 75 @ 1 25 
Bermuda Onions, per crate...... 125 @ 1 40 
Potatoes, New, Southern........ 8 50 @ 5 00 
Potatoes, Old, per bbl....... +... 200 @ 2 50 
Spinach, L. L.. per bbl........6..- = @— BO 
Asparagus, per doz........--++. 1 25 @ 2 00 
Tomatoes, per — VARA TA — 0 @ 12% 
Cucumbers, per crate..........5 — 30 @ 1 50 
LOMESTIC GREEN FR LUT. 
Peaches, per bushel......... +» 100 @38 00 
Strawberries, per qt......... — 7, @ 16 
berries, oe oS Re —4 @5 
Currants, per qt.......5 ces eves —6 @—14 
Green Goosberti, per bush....1 50 @ 175 
Plums, per peck,.........-+++s —i5 @1 00 
Cherries, per Ib.. see BS @— 10 
Huckleberries, per quart. veeeb de - 0 @— 16 
Watermelons, per 100.,....... 15 00 @30 
Peanuts, Virginia, hand pea. 

Dre at ch ocsece spht “%@ 8 
Pecans, per Ib............6565 6 @ 7 
JOMESTIC DRIED RUT. 

BEE, occas sunvanine viene eee —4 @-11 
FOAGNES, PORION...cccccccccsssce — 7 @—105 
Peac Unpeeled............. —5 6 
Blackberries... ...... 000s e000 —13 @—18 
ER REET ofdiaae —12 @--18 
Huckleberries..:......ceseseseee —8 @s8 
Raspberries... ..............0008 -_— —— 

CATTLE MARKEY. 
Beeves, common to prime.,,........ .10}4@18% 
Live Calves, moor, ORE, ony cnccasas 6 8 
termilk fed.......... 4%@ B% 
mney eontean eo prime....... seeee & @ OM 
Spring Lambs..... Uwe one d world os dois -6 @Y 
TORIIORDEOER, «05 stone snsans pine 4 oeees O4@ 7 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medi unwashed o6aaetesnd 28 @385 
vs —— Set provers ines i 38 > +4 
r blood. .. .20 
N. Yp Mich, and ah ag weed Xand 
N. X., Mich., and Ind., ae 1, . 40 os 
0. 2 35 @40 
“ “ —— 28 @38 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Ya. ee and XX: ..40 @48 
“ “ “ oo > 44 
“ “ “ Ke: 85 
“ “ “ 30 47} 
Burry at value. 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... - 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. Sy ng 87 00 os 00 
8 Phosg 82 00 00 
“ U.S. Phosphate........ 29 06 @81 00 
“ Ground Bone........... 31 00 @83 50 
29 00 ot 50 
47 00 @60 60 
00 @50 00 
00 @85 00 
and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices, ) 
Baker's Potato Fertilizer ........ 47 60 
Wheat eyes 47 50 
4: Gabba Lis css 48 50 
+ = er esr etl. 
Pelican’ Bon 35 00 
Bone F 85 00 
eee Pyle order, 
Clichigan Darton Works) 40 00 
‘ebacco Grower 
pineel nar iia Mee Carbon Works) 60 00 
n Caron Works) 45 00 
Earl's Baper Phoepa covcdedec bo = 
Bandy . + Phompho-Feravan Guano 86 00 
— ee oe 
s abe ine Phosphate. . 27 00 
Acid Phosphate........ a. 25 00 
“  PulverizedB. @. 20 00 
Ciacepnhen extern 98 


Baugh’s Tobacco area . 98 00@40 09 
Baugh’s Raw Bone 


hate, per 2,000 Ibs..,...,. » 85 60@87 
Baugh's Twenty-five Dollar sh 
Baugh’s iP aaaied Fertilizer 

or Potatoes............+. ° 80 00 
me 3,000 Ibe 83 00@85 00 

© ROTO TG. 0c ccccees 

= oat 
Fy Beye RAP see 29 00 4 
spb ai Peruy’ ia 3.68 00 0 00 
“ : ¥ 40 "50 00 @52 00 
(2,240 Iba.)..... ae Ag 00 
mn oie average...... a aoe 
German Petes Baits, Kainit, ts 
00 


cargo lo 
Plaster, ton (2,000 Iba, 
Bae rice 

oo Tal ateeatiy pe cetegeen BOT 


Drie igo per aa “ieee 
684 @7 for Pearl. 

First-Class Printers’ Materials, 
ee Slat aye 


any) Bbokr auc ifs rue fire iw 52 
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Iusurauce, 


A MOST SIMPLE PROBLEM. 





Ir may be ridiculous ‘‘ superfluousness,” 
even in Taz IspEePENDENT, to try to widen 
the circulation of anything which sees the 
light in Harper’s Magazine; but so far as 
the following, extracted from a letter in the 
July Harper's comic department, is really 
funny, such readers of this journal as might 
otherwise miss it may be profited by its 
reproduction, and, withal, they may find 
a serious side to it, which the ‘‘ Drawer” 
does not present : 


“Mr, —— ——.,, Vice-President of the —— Life 
Insurance Company: 

“ Dear Sir.—I am in receipt of a postal gard 
informing me that my next annual premium 
(Policy No. 43,369) is $147.04. Thereupon I am 
reminded that the life insurance business, as 
managed by your company, is, like the Provi- 
dence of God, past finding out. I began paying 
#80 cash and $52 note on this policy in 1867; 
and it seemed, on these terms, an inexpensive 
luxury. It would have been if I had died. Un- 
happily, I survived; and now for ten years I 
have been struggling as much to keep the policy 
as myself alive. But the appetite of this policy, 
I observe, does grow by what it feeds on; and 
the danger is that it will shortly exceed, in its 
demands, my ability to provide for it, and I 
shali see it die on my hands, 

“The steady and constant increase in the 
amount of the premium on this policy began to 
excite my curiosity, not to say my admiration, 
several years ago. The agent to whom I applied 
for enlightenment (I have passed through the 
hands of five or six, each of whom has amassed 
a fortune and retired) so overwhelmed me with 
mathematics of the most mixed and abstruse 
character, that I fell back from the investigation 
greatly humiliated at my own ignorance, and 
profoundly impressed with the reasons of the 
company, or the agent, I could not tell which. 

**I think I realize, and I hope I appreciate 
gratefully, the beneficent operation of the 
steady progression in the cost of the policy. It 
makes one contemplate death with resignation, 
and look upon that consummation as devoutly 
ito be wished for, to checkmate the company. 
Did you ever think how Booth or McCullough 
might improve Hamlet's soliloquy and thrill 
an admiring audience by just holding up one of 
your life insurance policies at the words, 
* There's the respect that makes calamity of so 
long life?’ 

* But, I will come at once to business. I need 
not trace the steady increase in these premiums. 
Sufficient that last year I paid $142.75, and this 
year you cali for $147.04, upon a policy the an- 
nual premium of which was $132 ten years ago. 
At this rate of increase, and my discouragingly 
sound health, I cannot undertake to compete 
with the company.” 


It is considered quite proper to make of 
life insurance and all engaged in ita target 
for jest. This has long been done, and 
probably long will be. _If a letter like this 
tickles the smartness of the writer, very 


well; no harm is done; if it promotes 


longevity by raising a multicudinous laugh, 


very well, perhaps. So far as it contributes 


to encourage the popular prejudice against 
a most valuable institution, or—more posi- 
tively—so far as assessmént-plan writers 
are able to twist it to their own pur- 


poses, the publication of such a letter is 
open to objection. It appears to be some 
seven years old, and it might better have 
been left undisturbed, inasmuch as it is not 
very funny, and also lacks that indispensa- 
ble substratum of good wit—fidelity to 
actual facts and close kinship to sober com- 
amon-sense. 

If the effusion is to be accepted as a seri- 
ous attempt at complaint, it must be judged 
by the basis it presents for such complaint. 
‘The writer says he began, in 1867, by paying 
$80 cash and $52 note, has continued so 
doing for ten years, and finds the process 
not as cheap as he expected. Certainly not. 
It was at first too cheap; that is, in his un- 
derstanding and expectation about it. Ten 
annual notes of $52, drawing six per cent., 
would bring the total annual payment to 
$168 in ten years; whereas, on the con- 
trary; itis “this year” $147.04. No room 
for just complaint is apparent here; but con- 
siderable room, on the contrary, for the 
operation of ‘‘ dividends,” of which, of 
course, we cannot atttempt to take account. 
The stated increase in ten years from $182 





to $147.04 is, therefore, very considerably 
less than the natural increase resulting 
from the process with which the complain- 
ant started. It is also a grievance that the 
demand has risen from the $142.75 of 
“last year” to $147.04 now. How 
much of a grievance is this? The 
increase is $4.29, which is $1.17 more 
than six per cent. interest on the new $52 
note given ‘‘last year”; and this small dif- 
ference may be easily and naturally ex- 
plained by some decrease in dividend or 
the like, in absence of detailed knowledge 
of the facts in the particular case. The com- 
plainant— whose plaint will meet a quick 
sympathy with thousands of the super-wise 
and I-told-you-so people—has simply over- 
looked his notes as a mere form. He knows, 
and at the first knew—or, at least, any man 
of ordinary intelligence ought to know—that 
notes are not given for form but for payment, 
and also that constant employment of funds 
at interest lies in the foundation of life in- 
surance. Whether the company receives 
the entire premium and loars it to a third 
party, or whether it loans a part to the 
member himself, is a matter of no moment; 
but the interest it must have. If the pre- 
mium were only $80, very well; it would 
not have stated it as $132. Being $132, the 
reserved $52 must pay interest; cach $52 
must pay it; and each $52 note must itself 
be paid. This complainant, in a portion of 
his letter not quoted, wishes to know 
whether his policy has any surrender value. 
Very probably; but, if all the outstanding 
notes were tendered him in full satisfaction, 
he would probably set up an indignant 
protest, which would be echoed from the 
sympathetic classes above referred to. 
What! insult a man by offering him as value 
his own notes, which he can neither use nor 
sell? Why not, pray? The principle of offset 
isa good one. There are #500 of notes, 
suppose, and he is enraged because those are 
offered him in purchase of his policy, 
instead of cash. But they are cash. If 
the member had actually paid in the $500 
cash, it would be handed back to him now; 
not having done so, but having paid their 
representative promise, that promise is re- 
turned to him. Will anybody point out the 
difference? Even in the matter of interest 
the identity is the same. He has paid 
interest; but he has Aad interest. If he had 
paid in the money, he would not have paid 
the interest under that name. 

Does this strike anybody as quite super- 
fluous? Yet hundreds of people who have 
sold their policies have been dissatisfied 
when notes they had given (and had for- 
gotten) were returned to them. They 
could hardly expect to get a check cashed 
at bank, and retain the check, too, or to buy 
goods and keep their money; yet they, 
somehow, practically, expect—or they 
argue and talk as if they expected—to get 
their life insurance without paying for it. 
The payment of policies, by companies, is 
received with unfeigned satisfaction, al- 
though comparatively little gets said in the 
newspapers about that part; the payment 
of premiums is not so agreeable, and the 
favorite popular presentation of a life in- 
surance company is as a concern always 
open to receive and very grudgingly paying. 
There are, however, a plenty of competi- 
tors to meet the known popular ‘‘ want” of 
a place where insurance policies can be 
cashed without the disagreeable preliminary 
of paying forthem. Insurance at low cost, 
at half cost, at no cost—it can all be had, 
ot a corresponding quality. But if the 
whole public would only learn to study the 
situation, accept the facts as they are, give 
up seeking the impossible, and limit their 
expectations to what can be accomplished, 
they would cut off most of the disappoint- 
ments in respect to life insurance. The 
‘*note” plan—because it was almost in- 
variably misunderstood, and was provoca- 
tive of trouble—has been abandoned long 
ago; but still people refrain from applying 
to insurance the same common sense they 
use in other matters; and hence sharpers 
thrive and well-meaning people are disap- 
pointed. 





_ 


IN A NUTSHELL. 


Tue Manufacturers’ Gazette, referring to 
the fact that Denmark has got the govern- 
ment insurance fever, and is going to make 
everybody thrifty and everybody's widow 





independent, by law and taxation, con- 








denses the w ent op this subject 
ra hint ky me 2 ce a ever read. 
After dwelling on the assumed (very much 
assumed) fact that if insurance only cost 
half as much asit does now, every work- 
man would jump at it, and that the sole rea- 
son he risks beggaryfor his family is because 
he only feels able to afford ten dollars a 
year to keep them out of it, and would 
rather let them starve than spend twenty, 
it goes on tosay: “If the latter [regular 
companies] are able to devise such a sys- 
tem [cheap as the coduperatives and sound 
as their own], without making the profitable 
risks carry the unprofitable, they will speed- 
ily take all the business which now goes to 
these co-operative associations, and place 
the laboring classes of the country under 
an infinite debt of gratitude to them.” 
Well, we should think so! A company 
that will furnish real insurance for less 
than it costs to carry the risks, and charge 
nothing for doing the business, and keep 
it up, and pay its claims in full, will cer- 
tainly deserve ‘‘ gratitude” of the most 
boundless kind. Perpetual motion is an 
easy problem beside it. The very differ- 
ence between legitimate insurance and the 
hat-passing system is the pretense of the 
latter to furnish ‘‘ insurance” at such a rate, 
and the reason of the latter’s failure is that 
it can’t be done. But this is anaside. The 
italicized sentence is the important one. 
There is the whole case of government in- 
surance in eight words; it is making the 
laborious and thrifty bear the burdens of 
the idle, the incompetent, and the extrava- 
gant, turning the whole state into one vast 
out-door relief establishment, and creat- 
ing a large portion of the inhabitants 
paupers by governmental act. More- 
over, it takes away almost the only induce 

ment to thrift from a class whose need of 
such action shows that they have already 
too little by removing their fear of the con- 
sequences of shiftlessness. As Kenelm 
Chillingly observes: “The consequence of 
saving men from the results of their folly 
is to fill the world with fools.” The at- 
tempt of private companies to work the 
system urged upon them above would re- 
sult simply in bankruptcy; and if they 
attempted to avoid it by charging the 
‘‘unprofitable risks” a rate sufficient to 
make them profitable ones, this class would 
never insure at all; so that there would be 
simply ‘‘ profitable risks” at an unprofitable 
rate, as now in the more respectable co- 
operatives. Sound companies will never 
commit suicide in this way; and the class 
which has the ‘‘ widespread desire” Shep- 
pard Homans speaks of to get its insurance 
without paying for it will still have to go 
to the shops which sell promises called in- 
surance, but never performed.—T7'ravelers’ 
Record. 





—— 


THE GLOBE MUTUAL RECEIVER- 
SHIP. 


Unper the provisions of the Haggerty 
Receivership Act, the affairs of the Globe 
Mutual Life Insurance Company should 
have been wound up by May 11th last, as 
Receiver James D. Fish did not apply to 
the court for an extension time. Receiver 
Fish resigned his post on May 8th. Alden 
8. Swan was appointed to succeed him, but 
did not qualify as receiver until May 18th, 
two days after the expiration of the time 
limited for the final execution of the trust. 
Mr. Swan petitioned the Supreme Court for 
an order, dated as of May 11th, extending 
for one year thereafter his time for winding 
up the affairs of the insolvent company. 
Judge Lawrence granted the order Friday, 
and also directed the Central Trust Com- 
pany to provide Receiver Swan with the 
money necessary to complete the payment 
of two dividends—one of 30 and one of 10 
per cent,—in favor of the general creditors 
of the company, which were declared while 
James D. Fish was receiver.— Bulletin. 


ape 
> 








Anorage store was burned at Otwell, 
Pike County, Ind,, June 15th, being the 
third incendiary fire in that town within a 
few weeks. There appears to be a band of 
incendiaries in Pike County, which has 
burned scores of farmhouses. and barns 
during,the past ten years, aud the members 
of which have thus far eluded detection. 
Petersburg, the county seatof Pike County, 


has been nearly destroyed by incendiary 
fires three times within the past four years. 
Threatening notes tacked upon the doors 
of a marked victim are frequently found, 
intimating that the owner of the premises 
must emigrate or abide the consequence.— 
Ibid, 











INSURANCE. 





1851. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lif 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS: 
88 Years of Successful Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine ite merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. Ww. BOND, President, 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


ERLY, 2d Vice-President and 
anager ef Agencies, 


‘WASHINGTON LIFE. INSURANCE C0, 


OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr.. - = «= President. 

In this Company policy- 
Y holders have the bf caeee 
tage over those ofall other 
companies, in a or- 
feitable 
their policies in oo 
See Charter. 


M.V. B.E 












OFrFIor, COAL AND IRON 
EXcHANGE BUILDING 


Corner New Church and Court- 
land Streets. New Yorr. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 181 Broadway, N. Y. 

Cash Cxpital. sggresetes 

Besrve Ar a tbe bli. ake 

NET SURPL 


Total pee Ist, 1882....82,565 141 29 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
1. REMASEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Neo’y 

















NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE C0., 


OF BOSTON. 


ND, |. sicnscivibtiennnetd $16,901,943 27 
AAmbilitios..............c.ccscceeeeee 14,.327.928 23 
Total Surplus.................. $2,574,015 04 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Broadw 
Corner Warren Street. 


INCORPORATED 1850. 
CASH ASSETS 


$5,268,212 48. 
TREY eo ee 


GEMENT 
AU Forms of Life and nd Endowment Polrtes Issued 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 
Cc, P, FRALEIGH, » Seoretary, B 4 


MAVHATTAN, LE TOSURANC 0 


No. 156 and 158 BROADWAY, 
preston, ENE IN 1850. 
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Prom the Home Journal. 
thirty-fourth annual report of this 
ahead Soupany wives RK aa tise sound (oo 
Tee income: a ay ir Pa chiel at 
78.31, 1 
Saee emktetare 
claims 
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THE CONTINENTAL 
“INCE Con 
OF HARTFORD 

Comn 






ASSETS, 
82,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 

$403,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 


President. 
tata 
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CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Onna {Brook ie oe Teena Montague Sts. 
on 

Buildings: mooand Not ios Broadens 

Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,775,820 69 
Reserve for all other claims.... 430,324 04 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 
Pe III 4. cates tinsonarebaiccsnie 1,661,797 28 
yn Apvete Jan. Ist, 1884..$4,867,042 O1 

conducts its business under the 


restrleti = sof of the New York Safety Fund Law. Th 
twe Safety Funds together oan $1, 200,000. 





DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H, H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F. C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D.BABCOCK, SAMUEL A. SAWYER 

GEORGE BLISS NO. 1. KEL, 

8. B. CHITTENDEN, WILLIAM BRYC 

WM. H. SWAN ELLINGTON C P, 

HENRY ©, BOWEN, HENRY F. SPAULDING. 
I D ‘oCURDY, 





AURELIUS B. HULL, RIC A. 
HHDORE Pitan, SSN BaD 
wa. H.C WELL, ; CHA 


M. M. RICHARD M. H. HURLBUT 
HORAGE B. COLAFLIN ROWARD MARTIN 
SEYMOUR 1, HUSTED, BRADISH JO! JOHNSON, 
ALEX. E. OR 





E ) NGHAM, 
WM. L. AN DREWS, 3,2 D. VERMIL 
Faerie, «AOR MEA 
HIRAM BARNE LAWRENCE {TF CRNURE. 


CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
A. M. = Local Dep't 
B. C. TOWNSEND, 


Sec, A ney Dev 
CHAS. H. pu CHER. Sec. BrooklynDep"t 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
w. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, JaANvary 247TH, 1884, 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of ils 
affairs on the Slat December, 1883. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Jet Jan- 
Uary, 1888, to 3ist December, 1888...... 84,168,953 10 
Poepeiume on Policies not pate off Ist 
January, 1883. 





Cicmnanesdnasabaiidionanal 1,539,282 58 

Total Marine Premiums. . 85,708,185 3 
Premiums marked off from, ist January, 

1888, to Slat December, 1#83............ $4,260,428 93 
Losses paid daring the same 7: De 

I ostncdesaccseccennes oB1,901, 42 38 8 
Returns of Premi- 

uns an x- 

penses.... - 850,08 080 76 


The Company has the fol following Assets, 
United States and State of New York 





Stock, City, Bank, and other Stocks.. $8,666,795 00 
Loans hy by Stocks and otherwise. 1,956,500 00 
Real Estate and Cletus due the a nin 

estimated at.... 425,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bilis Keceivabie... 1,588,306 79 
Ree: Santa tenchdecrssdenesdecandd os 335,710 68 
Pc ctcccticcerqeseaciiaiseces) 812,972,319 47 


! 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1879 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Fifth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the vear enaing 
8ist December, 1888, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after ‘Tuesday, the Sixth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. 1 A rapyeraany Secretary. 


TRUSTE 

J.D. JON HORACE GRA 

CHARLES BENNIS, EDMUND W CORLIES, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, ROBE TB UEMOYNE 

JAMES Low HARLES H. MARSHALL, 

DEANE, SoaN ELI 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, JAMES G. D T, 

A. RAVEN CHARLES D. LE CH, 
TURGIS, W. BRYCE, 

BENJAMIN H. FIELD, iB 

JOSIAH 0. LO TH D: N, 

ROYAL eakies, a DEG 

C. A. HA AND, JOuN TE. ‘ 


N. DENTON SMITH, 
SIUM EERE, QERGR BLS 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice.President, 
W. H. BH, MOORE, 8nd Vice-Pres't. 
A. A. KBAVEN, Ord Vice-Pres't. 


STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


For the Year ending Dec, 31st, 1888, 


Lepeer Assets, Jan. ist, 1883. . .#45,529,581 54 





INCOME. 
Premiums......... $10,727,547 96 
Interest, Rents and 

Realized Net 

Profit on Invest- 

ments and on 

Sales of Real Es- 

PED. cocrccccriese 2,743,023 72 13,470,571 68 

$59,000,158 22 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured En- 

ances 5p2eeeecesareses $3,410,614 97 
Dividends, Surrendered values, 

CR cs Lecccccceccccs 2,906,999 94 
Discounted Endowments. ........ 148,455 75 
Torat Paw To PoLicYHoLDERS... $6,461,070 66 
Dividend on Capital.............. 7,000 00 
Commirsions, Advertising, Post- 

age and Exchange............. 1,019,156 66 
General Expenses........... «++ 973,616 06 
State, County and City Taxes.... 107,060 11 
ToTaL DISBURSEMENTS..........++ $8,567,903 49 





Net Casu Assets, Dec, 3ist, 1883. 060, $50,482,249 18 





ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages....... ...-+ $13,072,941 20 
New York Real Estate, including 

the Equitable Building and pur- 

chases under foreclosure...... 5,819,817 08 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, 

City Stocks, and Stocks author- 

ized by the laws of the State of 

OG Bad vic table sitesare raid 15,341,915 12 
Loans secured by Bonds and 

Stocks (market value, $10,698,- 

EE IER GE 8,199,000 00 
Real Estate outside the State of 

New York, including purchases 

under foreclosure and Society's 


Buildings in other cities....... 8,627,515 66 


1845. Thirty-nine Years’ Successful Business. 1884. 


LATEST ADVANCE IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


A 


Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy 


New York Lil ur may. 


A Policy combining the non-forfeiture features 
originated by the NEW YORK LIFE in 
1860, with the Privileges and 
Profits of its popular “‘Tontine 
Investment Policy.” 


The Popularity attained by this Company's non-forfeiture policies, and 
the gratifying results, as well as popularity of its Tontine Investment 
Policies, have led the New Yorke Lire to combine the essential 
features of both in its Non-Forfeiting Limited-Tontine Policy. This 
Policy is now confidently offered by this old (organized 1845), large (assets 
over $55,000,000), and purely mutual life company as— 

1. One of the safest as regards liability to lapse ; 

2. One of the most desirable as regards character of privileges and 
benefits ; 

8. One of the most profitable as regards cash returns. 


DO YOU WANT 


Term insurance at low rates, with surplus accumulations at compound 


interest? 
2. 


The Privilege of continuing your insurance at original rates after your 


Tontine Period expires? 
3. 





Cash in Banks and Trust Compa- 
panies, at interest*............ 8,979,998 38 


K (*A large portion of this amount 


was in transit and has been since in- 
vested.) 





Commuted Commissions. ....... 112,545 15 
Due from Agents on account of 
WUD ovncesccostoreeetes 278,517 14 
$50,432,249 78 
Market value of Stocks and Bonds 
CP asccctacecncaestecaces 765,653 53 
Interest and Rents due and ac- 
Siwtiehssccteosianesas ots 451,350 44 
Premiums due and in process of 
collection (less premiums paid 
in advance, $25,349.00)........ 446,125 00 
Deferred Premiums.............. 985,208 00 





Tora Assets, Dec, 31st, 1883... . $58,080,581 70 
Tora LiaBriitres, including valu- 


ation at Four per cent......... 48,914,612 44 
ToraL UnpDivipep SuRPLus.. .... $9,115,969 26 


Upon the New York Standard of 
43¢ per cent. interest, the Sur- 

PIS 16... ccccece re teeeeeeeeees 12,109,756 79 
Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in general 
class, is $6,420,528.79. 

Of which the proportion contributed (as 
computed) by Policies in Tontine 
Class, is $5,689, 238.00. 

New AssuRANCE IN 1888.......... $81,129,756 
TOTAL ASSURANCE......-.0e0seeee08 275, 160,588 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by 
policies in the General class, reversionary divi- 
dends will be declared, available on settlement 
of next annual premium, to ordinary partici- 
pating policies. From the undivided surplus 
contributed by policies in the Tontine class, the 
amounts applicable to policies maturing within 
the current year will be duly declared, as their 
respective annual premiums become due, 


GEO. W. PHILLIPS, 


J. G. VAN CISE. } Actuaries. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE, 2d Vice-President, 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Secretary. 





E, W. SCOTT, Superintendent of Agencies, 


The entire Cash Value of Policy in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on 


basis of full legal reserve? 
4. 


A grace of one month in payment of premiums, during which time your 
indemnity will be unimpaired? 


Protection against loss, in case of default in payment of premium after 
three years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy—as upon ordinary 
policies ? 


THEN YOU WANT 


The NEW YORK LIFE'S NON-FORFEITING 
LIMITED-TONTINE POLICY. 


Apply for circulars and information to the nearest agent, or to the 
Home Office, 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


CONDITION, JANUARY Ist, 1884. 








CASH ASSETS. .........:cccsceseeees Acpnsssteudle ade ebbindthisdacdl. $55,542,902 72 
Divisible Surplus (Company’s 4 per cent, standard)... 5,002,514 17 
Tontine sa bad 6 “ On cates 2,236,096 04 

TOTAL SURPLUS at 4 per CeNE.......ccccrcseererrerrne $7,238,610 21 
Surplus by State Standard (estimated).............. basstesbebeie 10,300,000 00 
Policies in FOree..........::cccceeeeeees sepocopoesy eenedeemiencinn esennnstnrs 69,227 
Insurance in FOrce,,..........s0s0s0 Lssadenunligindiestempeimmaatantanel 198,746,433 00 

TRUSTEES: . 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, JOHN M. FURMAN, WM. H. APPLETON, 
JOHN MAIRS, DAVID DOWs, HENRY TUOK, 
WILLIAM BARTON HENRY BOWERS, WILLIAM L, STRONG, 
GEORGE H. POTTS, LOOMIS L. WHITE, ALEX. STUDWELL, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, ROBERT B, COLLINS, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 


H, B, CLAFLIN, EDWARD MARTIN, 


WILLIAM H. BEERS. 
MORRIS FRANELIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Actuary. 
HENRY TUCE, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier 





D. O’DELL, Superintendent A 


i HUNTINGTON. Mp, } Medien! Baaminens 
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Old and Young. 


BIDE YOUR TIME. 





BY THOMAS DUNN ENGLISH. 





Sie Gawen of the Wald, alone and weary, 
A fugitive before his foes that night, 
His pathway losing in the woodland dreary, 
In the long distance saw a twinkling light, 
And made his way thereto. 


His jaded horse made now and then a stumble, 
But bore him safely onward, where he found, 
Standing within a nook, a cottage humble, 
Wherefrom a taper on the bushes round 
A glimmer faintly threw. 


At his load rapping sallied forth a peasant, 
Of whom the wandering knight inquired the 


The man made answer, with a manner pleas- 
ant: 
“ You would not reach there by the break of 
day. 
. "Tis twenty miles, or more. 


“Better stay here, although the conch be 
strawen, 

And poor the food, than be where these are 

not.” 

“But here’s my faithful horse,” replied Sir 
Gawen: 

“What place for him?” ‘‘The shed beside 
this cot 

Has grain and straw « store.” 


The knight, dismounting from his steed, be- 
stowed him 
As he was bid ; then, entering, found a room 
Seantily furnished, where the dim light showed 
him 
Two stools, a table —specks amid the gloom— 
And one straw pallet there. 


Sir Gawen had been lord of many a vaseal— 
All scattered then—but none had lodged so 
mean ; 
He had been used to visit court and castle, 
And never yet a place like that had seen, 
Nor thought its lodge to share. 


But, used to darkness, soon he saw suspended, 
From a deer’s antlers fastened to the wall, 
A gold-sheathed sword, with broidered baldric 

splendid, 
And eke a horn, with which an earl might 
call 
Retainers at the chase. 


And looking at his host, he wondered greatly. 
The man was far in years, but stood erect. 
Though clad in russet, his was manner stately, 
Like one who had boen used to deep respect, 

As things of right, not grace. 


Then, from a closet, set his host before him, 
A dish of venison and a manchet fine. 
And the knight felt new wonder stealing o’er 
him, 
When came with these a flask of Cyprus 
wine— 
Juice of a sunny clime. 


“Eat, son,” the other said, ‘‘You are no 
stranger ; 
You are Sir Gawen, whom the King has 
banned, 
Eat, drink and resi. 
danger. 
Grieve not that you are hunted through the 
land. 
Keep heart, and bide your time. 


Here you are out of 


** Success and failure enter through one portal, 
And one the other follows. Hope is free. 
The King’s your foe—a king is only mortal. 
His father died, and so one day shall he. 
Bend to the storm and wait. 


“I was—no matter what; and now, behold me! 
I shali be—but the fature, who may know? 
Instead of cramoisie these rags enfold me. 
I mourn not ; fortune has decreed it so. 
Boon turns the wheel of fate, 


Then you and I, who, desperate, cling beneath 
it, 
Shall rise on top, if we await our turn, 
Yon sword hangs idle. Should this hand un- 
sheath it, 
Panders and parasites some truth shall learn. 
Like me, it bides its time.” 


He said no more; but, when the meal was 
ended, 
And the knight rose refreshed, and thanks 
expressed, 
His guest unto the pallet he attended ; 
Then on a pile of rushes took his reat, 
Prone on the earthen floor. 


Next morn Sir Gawen on his journey started ; 
Escaped to foreign countries o’er the seas, 
Where he, on many a battlefield, stout-hearted, 
Won gold and land ; and, what was more than 

these, 
A name renowned he bore. 









The tyrant fell. Another heir succeeded, 
Who loved Sir Gawen. Back the wanderer 
came. 
His lands restored ; his state the past exceeded ; 
The attainder was reversed ; unstained his 
name ; 
A title his beside. 


Lord Gawen, courtward bound, was told the 
story, 
How Ear! De Lacey, long from court away, 
Unknown of men, indifferent to glory, 
With his good sword, in the decisive fray, 
Had turned the battle tide. 


So, when before his monarch he had bended, 
In homage for his fief and title new, 
He looked among the lords who there at- 
tended, 
To see this hero, when the press came 
throngh, 
His host within the wood, 


Clad was he nobly, velveted and ermined, 
And said: “Iam De Lacey. On a night 
I bade you bide your time till fate determined 
The wheel should turn, and might should 
wait on right. 
Time makes my promise good.” 


Newark, N. J. 
: ee 4A 


ELENA’S GRAVE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 








Ir is hard to die when the delaying 
Spring has just come to its flush, slow feel- 
ing its way from spray to spray, from slope 
to slope; here, with the reddening stems, a 
palest dream of rose, suffusing the gray 
distance till it blooms in aerial violet, here 
early willows making sunshine on a rainy 
day, here dull gleams of verdure veiling 
the gray-stemmed beeches; everywhere 
opaline! mists, full of half-guessed color, 
swathing hill and hollow, until at last 
emerald velvet clothes each sod and there 
is bridal blow of cherry-trees, and pink 


flush of apple-buds, and full leaf, and 


bird song, andSummer! Yes, it is hard to 
die when the late New England Spring 
bursts into warmth and life, after all its cold 
and chary reluctance—that Spring like the 
Nature of so many women born under its 
meridian. But then, again, it is as hard to 
die when the Autumn hazes melt away and 
disclose flaming apparitions of burning 
maple and oak and kindling elm, and at 
nightfall a chill wind blows from nowhere, 
with that first icy breath which brings to 
all Nature a death that would seem to defy 
resurrection, and heaps the snow heavily 
upon unvisited and forgotten graves. 

That is the way it seems to most of us. 
Life pulses so warm and sweet at our hearts, 
the world is so full of possible joys, that 
there is no time when we are ready to 
make surrender. Not so with. Elena. 
Things had come to such a pass with her 
that she was ready at any moment to lay 
down her burden; and all she asked was 
sleep, perpetual sleep. 

Sensitive, delicate, shrinking as the wind- 
flower, it was amistake for ‘her to marry 
the sirocco; for, in comparison, that fierce 
breath might well stand for Hermann Dris- 
coll. Buta girl who loves at seventeen, 
and adores at twenty, does not condescend 
from her clouds to consider the chances of 
the future; with her all things are an 
eternal present and eternal bliss. Elena 
would have scorned herself had she paused 
to think of her own happiness as a matter 
of weight, had she doubted her lover. He 
was a young Olympian Jove; she was the 
wood-nymph on whom his deific eyes had 
glanced. 

To tell the truth, he was a tender lover. 
Elena, who had never had another lover, 
missed nothing in his devotion, The gentle 
being was to him the flower of womankind. 
What more natural than that he should pluck 
it? ‘‘And next my heart I’) wear it,” was 
the song he often sang in those days. How 
glad and proud she was to be next his 
heart! 

She had not been married to him quite a 
fortnight when he left her to herself ina 
lonely country-house while he went on a 
hunting-party that kept him away three 
weeks. She was not a person who read a 
great deal; her sewing was all done; the 
tedium ‘was inexpressible. She beguiled 
this tedium only by forgetting herself, and 
picturing the pleasure that Hermann must 
be taking among his friends with rifle and 
rod. If the thought would obtrude its ugly 
head that, if his love had been like 
hers, no other thing would have been 
sweet enough to keep him away for 





this brief season of love and loneliness, she 
would not recognize it. If there were any 
blame, it was for herself, who had dared to 
think she alone could be sufficient to him. 
But when he returned, brown and gay and 
boisterous, how all tedium and regret van- 
ished into joy; how strong and sunlike and 
noble he was; how proud and blessed was 
she; and she went home in something like 
a blaze of glory. Yet, for all that, nobody 
ever knew that he spent three weeks of 
their honeymoon away from her. 


How happily now she looked forward to 
life in that cottage, with its rambling addi- 
tions and gables, its unexpected short and 
long flights of stairs, its picturesque win- 
dows, full of little panes and set in blossom- 
ing vines. What a model home she meant 
that should be—she succeeded in making 
it. Hermann, whose income was limited, 
allowed her a sum for the housekeeping, 
always, be it said, with the sense that he 
was making her a gift. At first she thought 
the sum was fabulous; in a year she found 
it beggary. 

The keeping of the short and long flights 
clean, the scouring of the glass and wood- 
work of the picturesque mullioned win- 
dows, the polishing of floors and wain- 
scots, was a less joyful task than she had 
anticipated. The housekeeping money 
allowed her no help in the matter, and it 
was work she did at the cost of aching 
back and tired shoulders and reddening 
hands and weary headaches. Hermann saw 
her do it; but he never appeared to do so. 
Sometimes he did a hand’s turn in the 
garden, using a half hour, so that he might 
flatter himse!f that he, too, worked. If he 
gave Elena money fora couple of women 
to come in and take the load on their shoul- 
ders a couple of dozen times a year, he 
would have no money for his own sea 
parties and shooting excursions. And then 
it was notorious, he reasoned, that our 
women had never enough exercise. This 
was far better for her than lying on a sofa 
reading novels. Besides, she had always 
worked at home. 

As for Elena, she would have felt it 
largess of reward had he praised her and 
thanked her; yet she accused herself for 
being so ignoble as to wish it. It ought to 
be reward enough—it was—that he enjoyed 
his home as she administered it. 

It was not till after they had been mar- 
ried a couple of years that she noticed 
Hermann never gave her any money for 
her dress. She had come well clad, and 
had very little occasion to spend; but now, 
the third year opening, things were a trifle 
out of fashion, and, if not needed positively 
new, still required polishing and brighten. 
ing; but she had emptied her little purse 
for one thing and another about the house, 
that she disliked asking him for. He, per- 
haps, thought her inclined to be extrava- 
gant at table; for he had ‘once reproved 
her for having so many dishes, although 
she herself tasted so few. Still she knew 
he was not penurious. People had always 
said, if Hermann Driscoll had a fortune, in 
what a princely way he would spend it, 
One thing is very sure; he spent nothing on 
his wife. She could not bring herself to 
ask him for money. She did not feel as if 
it would be exactly agreeable to accept 
it should he offer it. She heard with 
amazement that her cousin Laura’s hus- 
band left a full pocket-book, with her name 
printed on it, in her work-basket, and that 
her cousin Virginia’s husband gave her 
a blank check-book once, telling her alwaya 
to draw what she needed, and saying, if he 
could trust her with his children, he thought 
he could with his money. In all this there 
was something humiliating to Elena. She 
would rather that Hermann never did give 
her any money. 

Still, a purse one must have. One day, 
Virginia, whose purse was full, and whose 
eyes were clearer on this point than Elena’s, 
said it was a pity she shouldn’t turn her 
embroidery talents to account, and that 
if Elena wanted to do some work of the 
kind she would as soon pay her for it as 
anybody else; and presently her cousin 
Laura followed suit; and then she exhibited 
work in a shop, and after that her market 
was established, and she was in receipt of 
money of her own. The artist Deserard, 
who was connected with the great metro- 
politan firm that furnished the houses of 
millionaires, came frequently to give his 





orders, and sometimes remained for hours 
together, talking them over, hinting, sug- 
gesting, one idea brightening another, and 
thinking the time and money well spent. 

Of course Hermann knew about this 
work. She pretended ehe did it as a pleas- 
ure, to lighten her lonely hours in his nec- 
essary absences; she called them neces- 
sary. Ifshe received money for doing what 
was a pleasure, why, all the better. ‘‘Why, 
all the better,” said he, gayly. ‘‘Only 
queens are paid for taking their pleasure.” 
And if Elena had money, why, let Elena 
spend her money. He began to give her a 
little less for her housekeeping expenses, on 
the plea of laying by a fund to buy their 
home. 

Well, it was desirable to buy their home. 
They would plapt and sow with twice the 
will if the harvest was to be their own; 
and Elena bent to her needle with re- 
doubled zeal, and her work was beautiful 
enough to delight her soul that delighted 
in beautiful things. And then, after every 
trip, or excursion, or other pleasuring of 
Hermann’s, it was such a joy to her to show 
him the completed piece, the bit of wrought 
clover-field, with the bees and flies that the 
cat jumped up to catch, the portiére of 
morning-glories that she had taken out to 
work in the early sun beneath the vines 
themselves. His exclamations of admira- 
tion warmed her heart and soothed all her 
sore feelings; for sore they could not help 
being over a thousand acts of coolness and 
neglect; over the fact, too, that he could 
find so much pleasure away from her; that 
he could himself take so much pleasure and 
never think if she had any or not. Yet 
always she would convict herself of some 
sin in the thought, and say that every one 
had his own way of finding pleasure, and 
this was hers—to work for his words of 
praise. 

And as for the money, if, month by 
month, more and more of his was with- 
drawn toward that capital, and more and 
more of hers was required to carry on the 
house, she would never suffer such a sordid 
thing as money to come between them, even 
in silence. Were they not one? Was not his 
hers? Did it make any virtual odds whether 
he paid the bills, and let her add her re- 
ceipts to the capital, or whether she did, 
and let him save for the end in mutual view? 
Was it not the same result both wished—the 
home to be their very own? 

One day the home was bought. They went 
over it with fresh enjoyment. It seemed 
quite another place, and infinitely more 
beautiful and precious now that it was 
theirs. All the odds it made, however, in 
that old view of the question, was that it 
was Hermann’s house, and not: exactly 
Elena’s; and into it, as a matter of course, 
Hermann one day brought his three maiden 
aunts to live and die—a legacy from his 
sainted mother, who had bidden him care 
for them. It is true that Elena thought 
they could have been cared for under some 
other roof; but she was so entirely in the 
habit of never disputing Hermann’s will 
that she adopted herself to the new condi- 
tions as easily as she could. And as she 
had now, also, been long in the habit of 
supplying the household deficiency, some- 
how that habit continued, and with 
the goodly sum which the three aunts paid 
Hermann for their accommodation he did 
what he pleased. 

What he pleased was to go on adding to 
his capital, and speculate. He had a 
natural aptitude for the thing; and as he 
was very shrewd, and had a keen eye to 
his own advantage, and was merciless to 
another, he speculated successfully, and 
laid by in safe investment one sum and an- 
other, often, after some lucky turn, a very 
neat sum; and people said that everything 
turned to gold in Driscoll’s hands, and he 
was getting to bea bloated bondholder; 
and other people wondered that, successful 
as Hermann was said to be, his wife should 
look so shabby; for every-one knew how 
Hermann admired pretty toilets; how he 
admired Winifred Evans, for instance, 
whose toilets were famous for their mag- 
nificence, and, to say truth, for their care- 
lessnessas well. Winifred Evans, a woman 
of languid, voluptuous beauty, who went 
about shedding pins, and always looked as 
if her things either grew on her, like feath- 
ers, or might tumble off her, like flower- 

petals in a high wind. 
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But Hermann’s wife did not know that he 
was especially successful. She knew very 
well that she was especially shabby. But 
something bitter had found entrance to her 
heart. If he were willing, what should it 
matter to her? But perhaps this one thing, 
the most trifling thing of all, cut her more 
cruelly than all the rest. Than all the rest? 
No, the three aunts were the cruelest hurt 
of all. They were all of them women who 
pained her sense of beauty and the fitness 
of things, and she had to see them con- 
stantly. Their views of life were so low 
and narrow as to be noxious. Their suspi- 
cions as to every pin’s point engendered a 
debasing habit of thought. They had an 
evil word for everybody. She wondered 
how such people were born of the same 
stock with Hermann. She began to see 
little traits of theirs in him, and hate her- 
self for seeing them, and torment herself 
lest it should lighten or leesen her love for 
him. She tried to separate herself from 
them, and see as little of them as might be. 
Vain endeavor! They were omnipresent; 
their prying faces peered into everything; 
their watchfulness was like prison-fetters 
to the innocent; their voices incevsantly 
stabbed the sweet silence; their presence 
exasperated her highly-wrought nerves 
with a myriad stings; their very existence 
began to seem aa outrage upon her; and 
there were days when she thought the 
neighborhood of these three old women 
would drive her mad. Only one of them 
could she endure at all, although her calm 
behaviour toward them was‘such that they 
never suspected it; and that one was im- 
becile. And as hard a thing as there was 
about,it all was that the three made home 
so unattractive to Hermann that he found 
less pleasure in it than ever. 


One of these was called imbecile, as has 
been said. It was the lifelong effort of the 
other two to keep the fact secret. The 
other two were possibly not reaily vicious, 
but angry with Fate, that had kept them 
single and made them ugly and given them 
this tamily fact tohide. They were crabbed 
and sour and onthe lookout for evil and 
welcoming disaster to those more blessed. 
Elena was more blessed. Elena was the 
mistress of a home; she had had experience 
of the joys of life; she was still young. 
Last blessedness, she was the wife of Her- 
mann. And yet Elena dared to look sad. 
And they set their wits at work to find out 
why. 

Their wits were singularly deficient. 
They could find out nothing. The naturul 
consequence was that they fell back upon 
their suspicions; in other words, their in- 
vention. 

‘I hope, Hermann,” said Aunt Pamela, 
after she had teetered about half the morn- 
ing getting up her courage, ‘‘that you uL- 
derstand the visits of this young Deserard?” 

‘* Deserard? I should hope so,” said Her- 
mann, going back to his newspaper. 

‘Well, I must say! Every husband is 
not so easy. A gay and fine young man, 
rich as Midas, but not so stingy. Mark me, 
Hermann, not go stingy. Let me ask you, 
my child, where Elena gets all her money. 
She has oceans of money? And if you 
want the name of Driscoll dragged ’— 

‘* Where Elcne. gets her money! A good 
deal of it from Deserard.” 

‘“*T told you so!” 

‘*Deserard is an art-fancier aud decora- 
tor. He buys Elena’s embroideries. Are 
you satisfied, Aunt Pamela?” he said, 
laughing. “Or would Aunt Mercy like any 
further explanation?” 

Aunt Mercy dropped her glasses down 
her nose, and looked over them like a 
double-eyed monster. 

‘*Pamela may be satisfied,” said she, 
“but buying embroiJeries that takes hours 
of consultation and comparison and fre- 


quent calls and daily notes, can only. be 


the old story with a new name.” 

Hermann 
laughed. 

“Poor little Elena!” said he. 
prim, precise piece of precious Puritanism! 
And you are persuaded che is amusing her- 
self?” and he laughed again. 
she can,” said he, ‘with such lynx-eyed 
guardians,” and he went back to his paper 
and finished it. 

Elena heard the whole of it; and her heart 
seemed to turn white in her as she:heard. 
He, her husband, her idol, could hear her 


good name assailed, and could laugh, instead 
of flying into one of his old, annihilating 
rages! Could laugh, could learn that she 
was subject to such insult, such espionage, 
and leave her so! A whirlwind of fire and 
fury swept over her and through her. 
Something paralyzed her wiil, her wish, 





her brain, her hand. She took up her work, 
and it fell in her lap. She could not shape a 
spray, a leaf, a stem. She could not think. 
She could not see. She tossed the work aside 
in a heap, and found herself walking, walk- 
ing fast, out-doors, under a burning sun, a 
trip-hammer made up of all her wrongs 
falling at every heartbeat on her temples; 
on and on, she knew not where, till, at 
nightfall, bruised by falls and torn by 
briers, wet with showers, soiled by swamp 
mud, somebody was bringing her home in 
the bottom of a wagon, and people were 
saying that she had had a sunstroke; and 
then there were doctors and bags of ice 
and a little imbecile woman at the head of 
the bed holding her hand. ‘She was 
always good to me,” said the little imbecile 
woman. ‘‘ She let me hold her skeins.” And 
Aunt Pamela and Aunt Mercy wondered 
that Hermann should put them both out of 
the room and allow that imbecile to 
remain. ‘He is afraid,” said Aunt Mercy, 
‘‘of what we might hear in her wander- 
ings.” 

There was nothing to hear, however. 
Once only didElenaspeak. Toward morn- 
ing she opened her great, burning eyes, and 
looked straight at Hermann without know- 
ing him. ‘And he did not have to take a 
knife to do it!” she said hoarsely, and said 
no more. 


It was enough. It told him what she 
had suffered in those years of neglect and 
imposition. And when the day set and the 
young moon followed down the west, there 
was another soul had the freedom of the 
stars. 

There were days and nights, then, of 
utter blackness to Hermann Driscoll; days 
and nights when remorse had him by the 
throat; days and nights when he would 
have been thrice glad, not if he were dead, 
but if he had never lived. Everything was 
a torture to him. Everything seemed de- 
signed to rend and tear him—the sight of 
her books, her basket, her needles, her 
wool and silks, her little accounts, her 
empty dresses, her chair. Always, always, 
always, when he passed that chair, he saw 
a bending shape and a white face, with 
wistful eyes turned up toward him as he 
passed. It became an agony for him to 
look at anything that had been Klena’s, that 
brought her to memory, that roused the 
phantom of his selfishness, that made all 
his sins flap their accusing blackness in his 
face. One day he told the Aunts that he 
intended to close the house; and he pres- 
ently sent them away to another home, It 
was fortunate, they said, that they went 
when they did; for the very next night the 
flames burst out and the house that had 
hidden so many sighs was laid in ashes. 
Aunt Pamela mourned that there was no 
insurance; M. Deserard mourned that the 
unfinished panel of Elena’s needlework was 
not saved. 

Hermann Driscoll never went down that 
lane again if he could help it. He never 
entered the church where the old family 
graves lay close beside the path to the door, 
and the new grass was springing over 
Elena’s. He kept to himself and went no- 
where. 

But time works wonders for us all, and 
brings flowers to bloom over the scorie of 
extinct volcanoes. One day Hermann saw 
Winifred Evans again; and he felt the 
strange thrill in his pulse that he had felt 
when first his eyes rested on the wonderful, 
proud beauty—beauty that had drawn him 





laid down his paper and 


“That 


* Let her, if 


as beauty of any kind draws the fervid 
temperament; beauty that had, before this, 
absorbed hours which belonged to Elena. 
He welcomed that thrill as an escape out of 
thralldom and torture, as a sensation differ- 
ent from the inquisitorial pangs of memory. 
He sought anew the source of such sensa- 
tion. It became an almost savage joy. He, 
who had wished himself dead, had felt him- 
self dead, now felt life returning to him, as 
if fresh earth-currents might sweep through 
an old log of the forest freshly to burgeon 
in full strength. Presently he had no peace, 
no pleasure out of Winifred Evans’s com- 
panionship, He forgot Elena. He intended 








to forget her. He meant to make his new life 
as if she had never been. Strange how the 
dead, without stirring in their graves, can 
compel us none the less! 

Whether Winifred responded to this swift 
and sudden passion, who knows? Cold and 
beautiful as iceberg peaks in the moon, she 
was hardly one to do more than receive and 
suffer love. She was a sort of beautiful 
apotheosis of selfishness herself. But she 
listened to his addresses. Her family wel- 
comed them as families are apt to welcome 
the addresses of wealthy men; and as there 
was really nothing to make delay, and he 
would not brook it if there were, the wed- 
ding was fixed tor one of the early days 
when the very earth is decked as a bride 
for a bridegroom. ‘‘ Married again and go- 
ing to Europe?” said Cousin Virginia. ‘I 
always knew he would.” 

Only one thing now in the whole matter 
was hard for Hermann. The family in- 
sisted on a grand church wedding. It would 
be absurd not to let all the world see so 
beautiful a bride. Well, it would be a 
brief part of all the bliss; and then off with 
his prize and his joy to Venice and the 
Orient! And picturing the delight to come 
of those Summer days in the delicious East, 
beside the Mediterranean waters, among 
grand palaces and ancient ruins, with this 
being of his love, he forgot to dread the 
public ordeai and almost to welcome the 
pageant. 

And what a pageant it was! I was cross- 
ing the churchyard, as I sometimes did on 
a windy day to spare myself a longer way 
round, just as the procession issued from 
the church door and came down the steps. 
The soldiers had been decorating their 
graves that day, and the wild May wind 
had snatched away many a flag and many 
a flower, and strewn them in the paths. It 
looked as if flowers were scattered for the 
bride’s white feet—that superb and roseate 
creature, with the gold masses of her hair, 
the azure of her eye, the red of her lip, 
the snow of her brow, and all the splendor 
of the gold threaded brocade and lace of 
her array. Over her Hermann towered, as 
superb a thing as she. And while I gazed 
there came another gust of the wind, a per- 
fect fury of a passing whirlwind, that fora 
moment blinded every eye with dust, and 
filled the air with blowing leaves and toss- 
ing boughs. And as I wrestled with it, I 
heard cries, and divined some sort of strug- 
gle; and when I could see again, the bride 
was fainting in her husband’s arms, and.on 
a@ grave near by, a grave beside the way, 
there lay a wreath, a broken wreath of 
orange blossoms, and a veil, a gold- 
threaded, glistening veil, caught upon the 
corner of the headstone, fluttered and over- 
lay stone and grave and wreath, like one of 
those fallen gossamers we call the Virgin’s 
Threads. It was the bridal veiland wreath, 
fastened insecurely in the first place,and torn 
off by the gust of May wind, alighting, by 
cruel chance, upon that mound, that marble. 
The May gvind? Cruel chance? Who shall 
say it was not Elena’s hand, 1:eaching from 


the grave to grasp a joy that had never 
been her own? 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


THE KITTEN AND THE MITTEN, 
BY SIDNEY DAYRE. 


‘*Sucn a little mischief maker, 
Such a naughty, naughty kitten ! 
See how she has pulled the stitches 
Out of Baby’s cunning mitten ! 


“There she lay, so still and cozy, 
On the step where I was sitting, 
ThatI never thought she’d meddle 
When I ran and left my knitting. 


‘Would you think she could have done it? 
I was only gone a minute ; 
But before I thought about it, 
There her little paws were in it. 








‘* How she danced and how she tumbled ; 
How she rolled and how she tossed it ; 
Sent the ball among the bushes— 
Wonder was she hadn’t lost it! 


‘* Do but look and see the tangle ! 
That is just the way I found her ; 
Needles out and stitches raveled 
And the worsted wound around her. ~ 


‘* Well, there is no time for talking. 
I must fix itin a hurry; « 


Old Jack Frost is coming, coming, 
Bringing snowflakes in a flurfy. 





Will be sure to get a nipping.” 


7 
/ Weick: 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


WHEN one and the same boy has an 
Uncle just home from sea, and a Father 
who has returned from a long journey to 
the source of the Missouri River, he has a 
right to expect something in the way of 
stories. That is what little Clarence Pul- 
len thought with regard to his Father and 
Uncle. But for three days after their arri- 
‘val from very different quarters of the 
earth, he got no satisfaction out of them. 
Mr. Pullen went down to his office, and 
plunged into a dreary round of talking with 
men who came in about railroads, a sub- 
ject which was particularly unnecessary, 
because he was sure there were no people 
there but buffaloes, and they travel on 
their own legs, and scorn everything but 
grass and water. Once Mr. Pullen spoke 
of being at the falls of the Missouri, and 
seeing the island below the falls with an old 
cotton-wood tree upon it and an eagle’s 
nest in the tree. ‘It must have looked,” 
said Mr. Pullen, ‘‘just as it did fifty years 
ago and more, when Lewis and Clarke made 
the very first expedition out there,” 

Clarence thought the man would certain- 
ly want to know whether they shot the old 
eagles and got the nest with the young 
ones; but he did not seem to care; he only 
said, ‘‘Is that so?” and went on talking 
about the dip of the hills and the kind of 
rocks they were made of, and stupid things 
of that sort, such as they were forever talk- 
ing about. 

Captain Pullen spent all his time at the 
wharf, where his ship lay, and at the shipping 
offices near by. The ship and wharf were de- 
lightful spots to Clarence, and his Uncle had 
taken him there twice; but each time a mis- 
fortune had befallen the boy. He watclied 
the men hoisting the great hogsheads of 
sugar from a ship that had just come in 
from Cuba. The great tierces swung 
out from the pulley attached to the 
foreyard, bumped amiably down upon the 
wharf. One of them presently bumped 
so hard that it staved in, and the sugar, the 
brown sugar poured all about, The men 
swept it up with old brooms along with the 
dirt of the very dirty boards upon which it 
lay. 

‘* Never mind,” said his Uncle, seeing the 
disgusted face of Clarence. ‘It is all re- 
fined, you know, before we put it in our 
tea”; and he pointed out to the boy a boat 
shooting in and out among the wharves, dis- 
appearing among the piles, and then re- 
appearing where you would least expect it. 

‘* There is the boat of the harbor police. 
They are scooting about under there so that 
no thieves can creep under side and bore 
up through the planks into the molasses 
barrels with great augurs.” 

Clarence leaned far forward to watch the 
boat, and presently fell slap into the dark, 
cold water. Luckily, the police boat was 
near, and came rowing up and picked him 
outinamoment. He was not hurt, and 
he was very plucky and declared if they 
had let him alone a few minutes longer 
he would have Jearned to swim. 

The men laughed, and one of them said: 
“You look like a frog as hadn’t been in 
the water since he was a polliwog, and was 
badly scared.” 

Mrs. Pullen had objected to Clarence 
going, the next day, but he promised to be 
oh! very, very careful and his Uncle did 
likewise. But the forebodings of his 
mother seemed prophetic. 

Captain Pullen’s ship had been com- 
pletely unloaded and was lying, with her 
hatches off, waiting for a new cargo. While 
the Captain was down in the hold, examin- 
ing her timbers to see if the former cargo 
had strained her, there was a shout, a rush, 
and then a thump, and the figure of Master 
Clarence whirred from above, head down- 
ward, through the hatchway, and brought 
up against the keelson. The appalling 
thump of the boy’s skull against the chief 
timber of his vessel, gave Captain Pullen a 
sickening sensation. . 

They say among sailors, that ‘‘when 4 
man falls down the hatch, you may go and 
order his coffin before you pick him up.” 

The Captain almost feared to look at the 
heap of clothes which had fallen near-him. 


Bat in a moment the pile began to stir. 


That was hopeful. Some of the men took 
him up. He was carried to the cabin where 
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he had been told to stay, andin an hour 
he was so much better that his Uncle was 
not afraid to give him a pretty severe lec- 
ture for being so untrustworthy, and gave 
him a very lively sense of the risk he had 
run. 

Mrs. Pullen was sure his brains must be 
at least addled by such a wrong-end-up 
fall, and watched him narrowly for three or 
four days; but he seemed to be entirely 
well, and so he was finally judged to be. 
But a stern interdict rested, after that, on 
all excursions of the kind. This had hap- 
pened a year before; but the edict was still 
in force, and Clarence could only look for- 
ward to stories of adventure, without the 
hope of being the hero of any himself. 

But at last there came an evening 
when both Captain and Mr. Pullen 
sat back in their chairs after diuner, and 
manifested no disposition to get up and go 
down town. Evidently aleisure moment 
had come, and Clarence wriggled in be- 
tween them, climbed on his Father’s lap, and 
then, for fear of losing his Uncle, who was 
in a chair alongside, he stretched his little 
legs and pat them across upon his Uncle’s 
knees, Ordinarily this would have been 
a rude thing; but it was so evidently done 
from fear of losing him that Captain Pullen 
only smiled and said: ‘ All right, grapple 
to, and I'll stay by. What do you want?” 
Though he knew perfectly well. 

Clarence was so much in earnest and so 
delighted that he could hardly breathe the 
word ‘* stories.”’ 

“*T will tell you two. Then you must get 
one from your Father, which will be three. 
One of these will be a true story, and only 
one, and you must tell which.” 

Mr. Pullen nodded, as if there had been 
an understanding between them, though 
there had not, and said: ‘Captain, you 
begin.” 

**T went to India by the Cape,” said Cap- 
tain Pullen, ‘‘ but I came home by the Red 
Sea and the [stumus of Suez, As we came 
along through Ezypt I noticed the cranes 
flying about, great numbers of them, with 
their long legs streaming out Dehind them, 
and their long necks poking out front. Cu- 
rious looking air-craft they are! Great 
flocks of them, croaking and chattering, 
would get ready to descend upon the grain 
fields, and the little copper-colored boys 
would drive them away with shouts and with 
stones from their slings. Or you would see 
one alone, floating along on the wind, but 
croaking as much as if fifty of his brethren 
were with him. One day aslinger wounded 
a bird, and he fell near us, on the shore of 
the canal, and I saw them take him up. In 
the clutch of his foot was a pebble that 
the man took out and kept carefully. Ino- 
ticed that; and then an old Arab on board 
told me why. 

**The cranes long ago were very sociable 
birds, just as they are now. They went 
in flocks to their feeding-ground, chatter- 
ing as they went, and if one found himself 
alone for a moment he talked to himself. 

‘* The cranes had to go around a certain 
promontory on the river to their feeding- 
ground, and on this high spot eagles lived, 
who had very unpleasant habits. They 
would hear the chattering, clattering flocks 
of cranes coming, and would swoop down 
upon them and carry off each a bird every 
time they went or came to their pastures. 

“The slaughter was immense. The 
young and rising members of the flocks 
were snapped up, and the old and wise 
ones were not spared. Crane on toast came 
to be a very common dish among the 
eagles.” 

Clarence laughed here, as much as to 
say that he thought that was not true; but 
Captain Pullen looked as if he were rather 
hurt by this skeptical sort of remark, for 
the laugh was like words, and went on. 

“The cranes tried various evasions. 
They changed the times of their meals; 
they went to breakfast very early in the 
mourning, hefore sunrise; lunched on noth- 
ing in particular, unless a frog or a snake 
left himself lying round in a careless way; 
and went to dinner after dark, when they 
hoped the eagles would have gone to bed. 
But the eagles soon learned the trick. At 
first they were surprised to hear the cranes 
careering by, talking and shouting and 
waking everybody from their morning nap; 
then they thought the cranes must be get- 
ting very dissipated, to be out so late at 








night, making sucha noise. Then they be- 
gan to notice that no cranes happened 
along by daylight; and then they guessed 
what the birds were about. After that, 
when the eagles were awakened in the 
morning, instead of sleepily opening one 
eye and grumbling something naughty 
about disorderly people, who waked up 
their neighbors at unearthly hours, and 
then turning over and taking another nap, 
they would open both eyes very wide 
and bright, sally forth and seize a crane, 
may be while he was still laughing to think 
he had caught the eagles napping. The 
eagles began to sit up nights, too. They 
found they could catch a crane in the dark 
well enough—dive at his noise, and then it 
was easy to catch the origin of it. So the 
cranes were no better off than they were 
before. It became evident that they must 
do something else. Finally an old mother 
crane, whe had lost nearly all of a large 
family by the eagles, thought of a plan. 
Each bird must take a pebble in his beak 
and hold it there while he was on the way 
to and from breakfast; then they would 
have to keep still. ‘The idea was accepted 
at once, and became very popular. The 
punishment was sure. If any bird dropped 
his pebble and began to chatter, then an 
eagle got him. So the cranes began to 
flourish again, and the eagles began to get 
discouraged, and finally moved away. But 
the cranes still carry pebbles, and will for 
generations, though not always in their 
mouths. When an Arab has killed one 
with a pebble in his pocket--I mean his 
claw—he keeps it, because, he says, it will 
bring him good luck as well as the birds.” 

Captain Pullen stopped here, looking so 
very solemn that Clurence began to think 
this might be the true story. 

Then Mr. Pullen began the 


SEOOND STORY. 


** While I was in the territories this Sum- 
mer, looking for the best place to put a 
railroad through, we camped on the banks 
of a river than runs into the Yellowstone.” 

Clarence nodded his head at that. The 
Yellowstone was a river he had found on 
his map at school, and it seemed as if this 
might be the true story. 

‘*There were high trees growing all 
along the banks, and soon we saw large 
nests in the branches, built of sticks, and the 
old birds flying about feeding their young 
ones—very hungry and noisy young ones, 
too, and not very polite always to their 
parents, about what was given them, I 
noticed the old birds. They looked, to me, 
like wild geese, and I would not let anybody 
shoot them. It would be cruelty to the 
young, who ought to have a chance to grow 
up and learn better manners; and then I 
have a respect for the wild goose. He 
knows the secret of the Poles. No sailor 
ever got so far north but that the wild goose 
went still further. No doubt some of 
those flocks we see flying southward in the 
Autumn have been hatched and raised 
within the Arctic circle, If they might 
they could tell us the icy secret that the 
Polar Sea has kept so long. Everybody 
laughed at me for saying that this looked 
like a species of goose, and one day I 
climbed up and looked into a nest. When 
I came down the others asked what I had 
seen, and I said ‘ goslings.’ 

‘They all laughed. None of them be- 
lieved me; and one asked me if I had ever 
seen a flock of whales in a clover field. 

‘The next day we went a mile or two 
down the river in our boats; and as we 
were rowing along, we saw several flocks 
of young water-birds paddling about. They 
were pretty little yellow, fluffy things, and 
swam splendidly, and one of the men said: 

‘**T guess these are your goslings, Pul- 
len.’ 

‘*We had not seen any mother-birds 
with their broods; but as we were coming 
back we saw a big bird hovering over the 
water, and looking at us with the greatest 
distrust. She had something large in her 
beak, and to see what she would do, we 
pushed back among the rushes and lay still. 
Then she came_close down to the water, 
and, pat! dropped the thing from her beak. 
And, lo! there it was on the water, swim- 
ming away like the rest, a little, furry, 
green-and-yellow gosling. We could not 
believe our eyes. 

‘**This is the greatest wild-goose chase 
I ever was in!’ muttered one ot the men. 








‘‘I was right. It was a variety of wild 
goore, who builds nests and raises gos- 
lings in high trees, and carries its young 
ones to water when they are big enough. I 
I had not known it before. I only saw that 
the big bird ‘ acted like a goose,’ which, in 
this case, means something pretty smart. It 
iseo strange that I can hardly believe it 
now. Igo, once ina while, when I am in 
Washington, to the Smithsonian Institute, 
and look at a specimen nest and eggs, with 
a pair of the birds stuffed, which I killed 
and brought home myself and gave to the 
Society, before I can believe it all; and 
when [ tell it to people, they look ready to 
laugh over my story of goose-bearing trees.” 

‘Tt sounds a little like green cheese in 
the moon,” said Captain Pullen. ‘‘ You 
must look out, Clarence. This may be the 
true story.” 

Clarence was thinking rather deeply, but 
not so that he forgot there was to be an- 
other story. 

‘Very well,” said his Uncle. ‘‘ Now I will 
give you 

‘* THE THIRD STORY. 

‘The cranes in the Nile country have a 
habit of eating the frogs, just as the eagles 
ate cranes when they could; and it was un- 
pleasant to the frogs, just as it had been to 
the cranes. A frogling going out for a 
pleasant little hop in the marsh, after having 
solemnly promised his mamma to keep his 
feet wet and not get out of the mud, 
was very liable never to come hopping 
home again; neither did he ever send any 
note explaining his disappearance. His 
anxious mamma sometimes noticed a well- 
fed crane hanging about the spot where 
frogling was likely to have splashed and 
played, but the long-legged creature never 
said anything about having lunched recent- 
ly on her tender young, and generally cast 
such a longing eye upon the mother frog 
that she would prudently retire under the 
nearest papyrus stem, and bury herself up 
to the nose in mud. The snakes, too, had 


| the same practice; so the poor frogs had 


two enemies, and were very hard pressed 


indeed. Then an idea occurred to a smart 
young frog; and he hunted around 
till he found a longish and quite 


strong stick, and he gathered so much 
boldness from the sight of this stick 
that he put it under his arm and started 
out for an afternoon hop down the fash- 
jionable side of the swamp, with his hat 
stuck a little on one side and a bouquet of 
lotus blossoms in his buttonbole. It was 
not long before he heard a cautious sliding, 
wiggling sound in the bushes near him; 
then he put the stick crosswise in his 
mouth, and turned to meet the foe. There 
he was, a great, green snake, with his head 
up, slipping along on the mud, and looking 
somewhat surprised that froggy did not 
dive somewhere, or at least get under a 
root. But froggy stood there as brave as a 
lion, and goggled at the snake with his 
great eyes, and swelled out his yellow vest 
in defiance. Then the snake made a dab 
at him; but that crosswise stick, firmly 
held, fended him off. He tried sidewise; 
but froggy met him always ‘head on,’ as 
sailors say, and with the stick in his mouth. 
Well, the long and short of it was, that the 
snake circled and writhed, and wound 
about and tried every crafty device, and 
once actually got hold of froggy, and had to 
drop him, because that stick would not go 
through the snake’s front door. And, 
finally, the snake gave it up and went off, 
very angry and very hungry. Froggy, no 
doubt, hopped down then, with great joy, 
and told all his relatives, and they told all 
their family connections, so that it got about 
among the frogs very quickly. After that 
they always adopted the stick-to-it-system 
of resistance, and had very successful 
times, so that scarcely any frogs were 
caught by the cranes or the snakes. In- 
deed, they became numerous and impudent, 
would hardly get out of the way of crane 


or snake when they saw one coming, and 
they multiplied fast. ‘That is the reason,’ 
said my old Arab, ‘ that there was no trouble 
about filling the Egyptian quarters with 
frogs when Moses wanted to punish Pharaoh, 
when he behaved so badly. The frogs were 
9 millions of them, impertinent and 
‘at.’ 


‘*Now, Master Clarence, which?” 
GUILFORD, Conn, 


Nore sy Tae Eprror:—Whatever may 
be said of the other two stories, the second 
one, about the geese, is strictly true. 





P evsonalities, 


Mr. Epmunp C, Stepman recently remarked 
to an acquaintance, who asked him how he 
was able to sit, with such apparent ease and 
security, upon the two stools of literature and 
finance : 


“IT never mix literature with Wall Street. I have 
more confidence in my pen than in my tongue as an 
exponent of my ideas, I am constantly being asked 
Iterary conundrums down here. You would be as- 
tonished to know how many Wall Street men take a 
strong interest in poetic and critical matters. But I 
made up my mind, when I left my newspaper for 
Wall Street, that I would keep stock-selling and 
book-writing perfectly distinct. People ask me how 
I find time to write down here. I never write here. 
I write at home. The money I make here enables 
me to take the leisure I need in my home to write a 
verse or a criticism, when I feel so disposed. I will 
talk stocks in my office or discuss literature when I 
am at home; but to bring books here, or to carry 
stocks home—I wil] not.” 





...-A new collecting hobby is in violent activ- 
ity among German ladies and gentlemen who 
like to form cabinets. Breakfast rolls are se- 
cured, from which such or such a notable in- 
dividual has taken a bite. As soon as it is cap- 
tured it is labeled: ‘‘ This roll was bitten into by 
Herr —— on the — day of ——, while taking 
coffee in the morning.” A certain Fraulein 
Sulpicius has a collection of these rolls, all tick- 
eted, which numbers over one hundred, and 
into members of which King Cetewayo, Pauline 
Lucca, Verdi and General Grant have set ther 
teeth. Probably after a time the extraordinary 
genius which characterizes the Teutonic cuisine 
will know how to serve up all this stale proven- 
der into bread-puddings, or some accompani- 
ment to beer that will be very toothsome to the 
Berlin palate. 


...-Dr. Samuel Johnson and the almost equally 
learned Dr. Parr occasionally met, and never 
without some noisy argument being precipitated. 
Once, while in a particularly hot contest upon 
the question of the liberty of the press, Dr. 
Johnson leaped up and remained standing while 
he talked, stamping loudly with his large foot. 
Dr. Parr, who was of far smaller proportions, at 
once imitated his adversary. ‘*Why do you get 
up and stamp, Dr. Parr?” inquired the great 
Samuel, “I getup and stamp, sir,” hotly an- 
swered the little doctor, ** because you got up 
and stamped ; and I am resolved not to give you 
the advantage of a stampin the argument.” 
Many disputants of our own later days conduct 
their wrangling upon Dr. Parr’s conscientious 
principles, 


....The present President of the French Re- 
public lives more unostentatiously and has a 
more regularly conducted household than any 
of his predecessors. M. Grévy’s servants are 
not liveried conspicuously, the entertaining at 
the house is of a quiet order; and, in fact, the 
apparent object of every member of the estab- 
lishment is to do what must be done with the 
least amount of fuss practicable. A private 
fencing-saloon has been contrived, adjoining the 
garden, presided over each morning by M. 
Daniel Wilson, and it has become a great resort 
of deputies, journalists and personal friends of 
the house. : 


....-Dr. Schliemann began life as a friendless 
boy, employed in a grocer’s shop, in which he 
usually worked each day from five o’clock in 
the morning until late at night. His salary was 
exactly forty-five dollars a year. He was fond 
of reading, and became passionately attached to 
Homer, through a translation. This suggested 
his studying Greek, which he did without a 
tutor for some time ; and his subsequent atten- 
tion to other languages, which he picked up as 
best he could, was the means of his advance- 
ment into other spheres of life. 


....M. Emile Augier accompanied a friend to 
the house of the mayor, recently, in order to 
register a birth. ‘ What is your name?” asked 
the official. ‘‘Emile Augier.” “Of this city?” 
Of this city.” ‘Your profession?” ‘ Man of 
letters.” ‘ Vory well; sign your name, if you 
can write; if not, here, take the pen so, and 
make your mark,” Such is fame. 


...-Americans remember Mr. Cumberland as 
one of two rival ‘“‘mind-readers.” Now The 
Pall Mali Gazette is exploiting bim as a ‘* muscle- 
reader,” guided by involuntary move- 
ment of the muscles of the man whose hand he 
holds. His last test was in going blindfold half 
a mile and finding a pin in a wall. 


....The Prince of Lichtenstein received & 
courteous letter from the Pope, acknowledging 
gratefully the offer of his dominions for the future 
papal residence, and saying that, if a removal of 
such a nature should be necessary, the little prin- 
cipality and its capital Vaduz will be affection- 
ately considered. 


...»Miss Nettie Carpenter, the young Ameri- 
can violinist, who has achieved such remarkable 
success during her Paris Conservatoire career, 
has been engaged by M. Colonne to accompany 
him to Aix les Bains this Summer. Miss Car- 
penter is accounted by M. Dancla his finest 
pupil, 
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Pebbles, 


. -Net receipt—The fisherman’s. 





..“ It won’t work”—The tramp. 
**You’re a liar !” 


...Ajax defied the lightning; Blaine defies 
ee bolt. 


..The heated term : 


....All men are created-free and equal. It is 
only after their creation that the fun begins. 


.-The wsthete is married. He made a mil- 
lion maidens mad; why should he wish one 
Wilde? 

..- First Boy: “T’ve got a new papa.” Second 
Boy: “T’ve got two; my old papa and a new 
corn popper.” 


. The bicycle rider is said to be like a South 
American state, because he is always on the 
brink of a revolution. 


.-To offset the story that George Washing- 
ton scorned to tell alice is the well-known fact 
that he made his valet Forge. 


..Vennor telegraphs THe INDEPENDENT: 
“I predicted a rise in temperature as I’ve 
struck the hottest wave yet reported.” 


..“*No,” said Brown to Robinson, with a 
sigh, ‘‘I haven’t got change for a five; but I 
should like to have a five for a change.” 


..M. Dumas fils is somewhat severe. The 
conversation had turned upon Mrs. X., who had . 
been very beautiful. “She has something of 
the goddess,” said a faithful admirer. ‘* Yes,” 
said Dumas—* antiquity !” 


.- Bridget: ‘* Wot’s the most genteel thing 
for a lady as is a lady to carry in the street, 
Nora?” Cook: “Sure, thin, some prefers a 
three-volume book ; but I prefers a rollof music, 
mesilf, quite careless and aisy like.” 


..“* The best suit [ ever made,” remarked the 
tailor, after proposing marriage, and being ac- 
cepted by his lady-love. ‘ Yes,” she replied, **I 
am your maid to order.” After they were mar- 
ried, however, he always declared that she was 
ready maid. 


..In an argument with an irascible and not 
very learned man, Sidney Smith was victor, 
whereupon the defeated said: ‘If Ihad a son 
who was an idiot, ’d make a parson of him.” 
Mr. Smith calmly replied: “ Your father was of 
a different opinion.” 


.. The Mind-Cure Doctress: ‘A person is 
never sick. If you think you are sick, you will 
feel sick ; but you are not.” Patient: ** And if you 
think I pay you, you get the money; but then 
you don’t? Oh! yes, I understand. It is very 
simple, delightfully simple.” 


.. First Cabman: “What did you charge 
that stranger for driving him around the corner 
to the hotel?” Second Cabman: “T charged 
$4.97.” First Cabman: “4.97! That is a 
queer figure! Why didn’t you make it an even 
$5?” Second Cabman: “ Because $4.97 was all 
he had.” 


..“T’'d rather be a dog and bay rum than 
such a Roman!” exclaimed an excited barber on 
South Fifth Avenue, as he addressed a primary 
meeting. ‘ Pooh!” cried a listener. ‘‘ What 
do you mean by pooh?” inquired the speaker, 
wrathfully. “Only a joke, sir. I didn’t mean 
it. It was only a sham pooh.” 


..-When Sir Walter Scott was at school, a 
boy in the same class was asked by the ‘‘ domi- 
nie” what part of speech ‘* with” was. ‘* A noun, 
sir,” said the boy, ‘* You young blockhead,” 
said the pedagogue, ‘ what example can you give 
of such a thing?” “I can tell you, sir,” in- 
terrupted Scott. ‘ You know there is a verse in 
the Bible which says : ‘They bound Samson with 
withs,’” 


--A young Alexandrian miss 

Was asked by her beau for a kiss. 
Demurely contented, 
She sweetly assented, 

And their lips looked exactly Ifke this : 

But her pa interrupted the bliss, 

And said: “ Who’s this young fellow, sis?” 
And without more ado 
The young fellow flew, 

And his eyes looked exactly like this: 

00 


..A resident of the West End recently em 
ployed a colored gentleman to clear the Winter 
accumulation of ashes from his cellar, and the job 
being well done, he summoned the Senegambian 
to his presence, commended his work, and in- 
timated the possibility of further employment, 
“Glad to take yo’ order, sah!” said the ash- 
handler with a satisfied grin. “And what is 
your name?” asked the employer. ‘“ George 
Washington,” was the complacent answer. 
“George Washington ? George Washington ?” 
pondered the inquirer, quizzically: “Seems to 
me I have heard that name before!” The 
darkey’s eyes rolled and his ivories glistened as 
he delivered the crushing answer: “Golly, 
boss, tink you orter heard of it befo’, Ise been 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tux INDEPENDENT, New York. 








BURIED INSECTS, 
1. Tom, you are always so unwilling to look 
upon the bright side of things. I believe we 
should be easy and comfortable under all circum- 
stances. 
2. I call Mrs. Brown a Paul Pry in satin and 
silk! Worming everything she can out of 
people by the most annoying perseverance. 
8. Look, sir, at my vegetable garden! I only 
hope that I shall have as good luck this year as I 
had last. Why, sir, I raised a bect legally 
weighing, without the least pressare on the scaces, 
Iassure you, sir, weighing—well, really now, I 
should be afraid to tell you, because you might 
say I told whoppers. 
4. When Sam Clark said of Robert Smith that 
he thought Bob ugly enough to frighten a hero 
of many battles, I would not believe him. But 
it is enough to say that I have seen Bob. 

5. Where is that careless girl of mine? Oh! 
there she is down in that damp place! [ say, 
Ethel, come home, for it is getting late and cold, 
and you'll surely have that horrid old crick, 
Ethel, and will keep me awake all night with the 
pain in your neck, 

6. “‘I do not see how lawyers can defend a 
man for murder, when there is sometimes an 
understanding of guilt.” ‘My innocent dear, 
there is legal blindness and legal beating around 
the truth ; and so, if not seeing and if lying can 
save a man’s neck, they will be used in the win- 
ning of a case.” 

7. It is singular that some people think their 
own to be remarkable in goodness and wisdom, 
Other people, looking on, are not impressed in a 
similar way. 

8. Poor Phil is unhappy and jealous again ; for 
Emily has smiled upon and has waved her fan 
toward Gordon Davis, and poor Phil believes this 
to be a sign of favor. 

9. I hear that James Stine has lost all his 
property and will be obliged to live in small 
quarters. I think that his wife was prepared for 
this; for James has speculated deeply and she 
feared for the result. 

10. “That child is lovely, and she promises to 
be particularly inclined to imagination.” ‘Of 
course 1 think that she is remarkable, She is 
the bright, dear wight of our household, a real 
live fairy, dancing and happy the whole day 
long.” 

11, What a frightful thing a frizzly ‘ bang” is, 
but lo! custom sanctions the unbeautifal at 
times, and all follow its permissions. 

12, “Pa, Mr. Gregory asked me to waltz with 
him, and I thought I'd try ; but when he began 
to give me a whirl I giggled so that I had to ask 
him to stop ; and we neither of us wanted to try 
it any more.” 


SYNCOPATIONS, 
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Syncopate to blot out, and have the language 
of the descendants of the Gaels in the Scottish 
Highlands. 

An appellation, and have a kind of covering 
for roofs, 

Sweet wine, and have to ponder. 

A bond, and have part of the face. 

Subject to a penalty, and have the changes 
rung upon a set of bells, 

One who cheats, and have a carriage for the 
dead. 

Damp, and have in the greatest degree. 

To sew lightly, and have to abate, 

The syncopated letters give the name of an 
island in the Atlantic ocean, supposed to have 


been engulfed by the sea. 
N. W. F. 


CORKSCREW, 
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The corkscrew is a plant that grows on trees, 
and has poetical ass: ciations. 

First cross word, queen of the fairies; 2, not 
clear ; 3, a beast of burden; 4, a tribe of Indi- 
ans; 5, to cut off; 6, a female fowl; 7, a boy’s 
plaything ; 8, a noisy crowd; 9, to flow back. 


ANAGRAMS. 


Characters in fiction, 
1, Chop Mint. 

2. We crib Marm. 

8. Lsee Mr. Glimer. 
4, Am I fat? 

5. Bad line. 





hollering ashes roun’ here dese ten years!” 





6. Ho! Edo, wrench the tin lid. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 19ru. 
FAMILIAR SAYING. 


Beware of desperate steps. The darkest day, 
live till to-morrow, will have passed away. 


AUTHOR, 


(** The Needless Alarmers.’’) 


SYNCOPATIONS. 
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“SPLENDID RESULTS.” 

Tus is the decided affirmation of a gentleman 
in Troy, New York, after a month's trial of Com- 
pound Oxygen in his family. The great improve- 
ment in his wife’s condition is very remarkable 
indeed, 

‘* My wife had much soreness in her lungs, and 
a constant depressed feeling, as if a weight were 
laid upon them. We had just buried a daughter, 
who had been nearly a year sick with consump- 
tion, and constant care of her produced these 
injurious results, I felt much worried in con- 
sequence, Four days’ use af the Treatment and 
the appetite began to mend, Two weeks and she 
felt lke a different person. The soreness 
has almost entirely disappeared, and she 
can breathe deeper now than she has been able to 
do for years, goes out in all weather, and is able 
to do an amount of ‘Christmas shopping’ that 
is very trying to my sket-book. Besides my 
wife, other members of the family have used it as 
a general tonic, with splendid results.” 

Our “ Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in Consumption, 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of chronic diseases, will be sent 
Sree. Address Drs. Starkey & Paven, 1109 and 
1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
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Farm and Garden, 


he Agricultural Editor wili be glad to recetwe any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our subscribers who feel especially interested.) 








WILD FLOWERS IN CULTIVA- 
TION. 


BY ELIAS A. LONG. 


Ir is gratifying to see the interest that has of 
late sprung up for flowers of simple forms of 
beauty, embracing many of the wild kinds that 
grow in the fields and woodlands. A few years 
ago hardly auything seemed to satisfy flower 
growers but the most double forms of flowers ; 
as if to multiply petals, whorl upon whorl with- 
out end, was the onc thing needed above every- 
thing else, to render blossom beautiful. Now, 
some of the most simple, single kinds have 
passed away ahead of the highy-esteemed doubles 
of a few years ago,in the estimation of most 
flower lovers, and it is to be hoped that such 
have learned wholesome lessons regarding what 
constitutes true beauty in the floral pets, and in 
away that will be of service to the floriculture of 
the future. 

But I started out to say that those who delight 
in the many beautiful wild flowers that grow 
throughout our country, and who may have a 
little spare area about the house, a yard square, 
or upward in size, should know that it is easy to 
have a fine collection of these thriving 
under cultivation, There are nurseries now de- 
voted largely to growing this class of plants, 
both native and foreign ; and the prices at which 
they are sold are so reasonable that those who 
are not able to gather them directly from the 
wilds, need not be without a selection, if space 
is at hand in which to plant them, 

Among interesting and easily grown wild 
flowers that are suitable to be transferred into 
our gardens, one of the most pleasing is the 
Sanguinaria, or bloodroot. The flowers,which are 
white and decidedly attractive, appear among 
the earliest comers in the Spring, looking, when 
fully open, like many pointed stars, After the 
bloom is gone, the plants continue to increase 
in size as well as in beauty for some time, owing 
to the attractive forms of the leaves. No plant 
can be hardier or of easicr culture in any com- 
mon soil, 

Another class of early wild flowers, that are 
very pretty, are the violets, Of these there are 
a number of attractive sorts, with blue, white, 
yellow and striped flowers, all of which do well 
under cultivation, These may, indeed, be so easily 
kept under control, and form such ornamenta) 
clumps, if they are not allowed to spread unduly 
or to intermix through neglect, that the wonder 
is they are not oftener met. 

The seeker for May flowers, over a large part 
of our country is sure to be greeted in his ram- 
bles by the pretty foliage and flowers of the 
yellow adder’s tongue, or Eryihronium America- 
pum. This is seldom found in the gardens ; but, 
provided » place be given to it under some 
thickly set trees or in shrubbery clumps, where 
it can do no mischief if it spread somewhat, 
nothing could be more wortby of a place. In 
blossom, with its drooping yellow flowers, it is 
most charming, while the plant, on account of 
ite beautifully spotted leaves, is a gem, even after 
the time of flowing is past. There is also a 
pretty species, with bluish white flowers, which is 
found mostly in the West, growing in wet 
meadows, but which has not proved very useful 
in the gardens. 

The lily family is represented by some inter- 
esting species among American wild flowers that 
are desirable for cultivation. Among these are 
the yellow lily (Lilium Canadense) with pendu- 
lous yellow or orange-colored flowerr, spotted 
with black ; the Turk’s cap lily (Lilium super- 
bum), with spotted bright orange flowers, which 
render the plant very attractive under cultiva- 
tion, and the Philadelphia lily, with usually soli- 
tary deep orange coiored flowers. These lilies 
have for a long time been better known and 
appreciated in Europe than by ourselves, and it 
must strike every one interested that it is about 
time steps were taken toward their introduction, 
for better acquaintance at hume. 


This reference to some of our ehowiest and 


most easily grown North American plants would 
not, however brief, be complete without alluding 
to the beautiful wake-robins or trilliums, that 
serve to render our woodlands and clearings so 
attractive in the Spring. There are a number 
of species of these, that cap be had in the nur- 
series, with white and purple flowers of different 
degrees of colorations, allot which succeed in 
rich soil in the garden. Bat among the lot the 
species Trillium grandiflorum possesses such sur- 
passing merit as to be entitled to special notice. 
The flowers are a handsome white, supported by 
a stout stem, that springs from the midst of its 
three accompanying leaves. Planted out in 
good soil, this fine plant soon forms a clump, 
that will yield many flowers every year, than 
which there can be nothing more attractive, as 
in their purity they are relieved by a setting of 
rich, green foliage, 


Buvraxo, B, ¥. 





EXPERIENCE WITH THE SILO. 


As the Farmer is ready at all times to use its 
columns to interest ite readers, allow me to give 
the results of two Winters’ use of ensilage. My 
silos are cheap structures within my barn, ex- 
tending from my indispensable upper floor to 
the bottom of the basement. I thns get twenty- 
two feet in depth, and a pressure corresponding, 
while the corn, as cut, falls directly into either of 
three silos, requiring very little labor to even it 
off three or four times a day, I find that com- 
mon rough hemlock boards, laid double horizon- 
tally, and well nailed to studs once in two feet, 
answer every purpose, They swell so as to be as 
tight as matched boards; can be used, and are 
even better, without tarred paper, as in Sum- 
mer the boards dry off better, and last as long 
or longer. My ensilage is filled in every day 
(Sundays excepted), unless so rainy that it is not 
proper to work, Each year from two wecks to 
three weeks have been taken for filling, having 
no care except to add two or three feet daily. 

The first year the mass became so hot that I 
feared it would spoil, but had much faith in 
Captain Morton’s statements, and went on fill- 
ing slowly, Last Fall the same course was fol- 
lowed, and each year the silos have opened fine- 
ly, and the contents have been well preserved. 
By comparing with others who have rushed in 
extra help, and filled in a day or two, I find 
their ensilage is much paler in color, and the 
acid more fully retained than in mine. I, there- 
fore, add my experience to the Professor's 
theory, that a proper amount of heat, retained 
by daily additions to the mass, is beneficial to 

the contents, while this method removes the one 
great objection of requiring so much help snd 
expense in filling. As compared with some, my 
ensilage is sweet, but still is in an acid state, nor 
do I believe any one has bad, or can have, really 
‘sweet ensilage,” in the sense that it is not in 
an acid state, unless it has passed that state, and 
is partially rotted, or in fair prospect of rotting, 

So much for silo and condition ; and now to 
the expense. In 1882 a crop of two and a half 

acres Southern white corn (on pasture land 
broken in Autumn of 1881, and manured broad- 
cast with fifteen one-horse loads per acre, 
planted with horse, and horse hoed once only) 
was put in silo No, 1; from it, by actual record, 
just equal to seven cows were kept twenty-five 
weeks, having a full feed night and morning of 
a bushel each, and a very light feed of hay or 
straw at noon, and, with less grain (only three 
pints a day to cows in milk ; dry cows and young 
stock none) than I usually feed with hay. 
These cows and young stock came out in good 
order, coming in all right, and in all respects 
ensilage proved gatisfactory! For a time an ex- 
periment was made by taking away ensilage, 
and giving hay instead, and some meal; anda 
marked shrinkage in milk and condition was 
manifest. 

In the Fall of 1883 more corn was placed in 
silos No, 1 and No.2, and the growth was stopped 
and crop injured by the early frost, The ensi. 
lage seems to be good, and Phave continued to 
feed as last Winter, and have enough to carry 
me till May 1st. Results ‘in feeding cows two 
bushels per day are very satisfactory, in condi- 
tion, milk and butter; never ‘‘did” better at 
calving, and never had better calves, or had 
them grow better on skim milk. Yearlings (or 
last year’s calves) have eatcn one-half bushel 
morning and night all Winter, with no grain or 
hay at noon. They have made better growth than 
they have ever made on the best of hay alone. 
Heifers that are now two years old, eating three- 
fourths of a bushel morning and night, and 
straw at noon (no grain or hay) have done 
equally as well, One of them is fair beef, and a 
butcher asked me if I had ‘fed her up to be 
killed” some four weeks ago, 

Now then, with these results after two years 
trial (you will notice I do not use ensilage as a 
condiment or appetizer, or a part ration), hav- 
ing put the feeding of ensilage on probation, I 
am fairly brought to the following conclusions: 

1. In regard to my own future course. [fI 
can be sure of good ensilage, I care very little, if 
anything, about bay; and if compelled to wholly 
abandon growing either hay or ensiJage, I 
should let my hay ‘go to grass,” and feed it in 
the Summer, and fill my silos, giving what grain 
and straw I could grow the following year on 
ensilage corn land. 

2, In regard to others, I would say, place not 
the least confidence in the statements or writ- 
ings of men of science, or theory, or anything 
else, against silos or ensilage, unless they speak 
from personal experience, and after using ensi- 
lage as a main reliance for animal food for at 
least one or two full seasons, 

8. In regard to those ‘learned men,” who 
are still spreading their theories and chemistry 
so thin before the public, in opposition to the 
new method of stock feeding, I will say, in all 
respect for the motive thag prompts them, do 
not say any more until you have made a full and 
continuous trial of ensilage, making it the main 
food for animals for two yearsin Winter. When 
you have done so, then we farmers, who must earn 
our bread—yes, and milk too ~by the sweatof our 
brow, will take some stock in your arguments 
and theories. Until then we must trust more 











fully to our cows and our experience, fully be-’ 
lieving that when ‘‘educated” men get even 
with them, theory and practical results will be 
in full accord,—G, F, Nurrina in ‘New E£ng- 
land Farmer. 


POULTRY—BREEDS FOR LAYING. 


Tue best breeds of fowls for laying are those 
that suit the climate in which they are kept. It 
is an oft-repeated inquiry as to which breed is 
most suitable by those who contemplate poultry 
keeping. Such inquiry can only be answered 
by thuse who have experimented with different 
varieties in different localitics. There is no 
doubt that the Leghorns are equal to any other 
breed for egg production ; but it does not follow 
that they are the most profitable fowl under all 
circumstances. They are divided into two class- 
es—the single, and rosecombs—and there isa 
further subdivision, according to color. The 
single-combed varieties of fowls are subject to 
frozen combs in very cold weather ; but when 
properly managed they escape harm, ‘The diffi- 
culty may be overcome by “ dubbing” them, as 
is done with Games ; but as the principal points 
of the Leghorns are given to the comb, they 
would thereby be disqualified from competition 
at the fairs and poultry shows. A frosted comb 
would not be objectionable to those who only 
breed fowls for profit and not for exhibition ; but 
when the comb becomes frosted, the hen ceases 
to lay until the injured member is completely 
healed. As the comb may be frozen several 
times during the cold season, the loss of time 
from egg production, owing to the effect of the 
temperature, would be quite an important item. 
The double-comb varieties, though exposing 
quite a large surface to the action of cold, have 
their combs closer to the head, 

In thus noticing so small a matter as the comb, 
the object is to present one of the difficulties in 
the way of keeping a breed that never sets, but 
lays well. While the breed may not find favor 
in cold climates, there is no reason why it should 
not be popular in other sections. As the Leg- 
horns have their virtues and faults, so do other 
breeds of fowls. In raising fowls for market, 
many object to the Brahmas and Cochins on ac- 
count of their slow growth ; and this objection 
may be a strong one, if the fowls are to be sent 
to market as chicks, as they do not feather until 
well advanced, If matured fowls are intended 
for shipment, the largest. carcasses, with fine 
appearance, may be obtained from such breeds. 
The Plymouth Rocks, which grow fast, and are 
uniform in appearance when young, also make 
good market fowls, when grown ; but while they 
are excellent layers, they are liable to become ex- 
cessively fat when highly fed, especially when 
they are confined, which is a hindrance to egg- 
production. This may also be an objection to 
the Brahmas and Cochins, The best results are 
derived from Plymouth Rocks when they have 
full range. All breeds do best with freedom ; 
but the larger ones are more contented under 
restriction. It is best, therefore, in selecting a 
breed for laying, to take into consideration its 
hardiness, fitness for market, time of maturity, 
adaptability to climate, and disposition. By se- 
lecting these breeds which possess qualities adapt« 
ing them to the conditions of the particular sec- 
tion of country, the best breeds for laying as well 
as for other purposes will be secured.—P. H. 
Jacoss, in ‘* American Agriculturist.” 
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LEARN TO GRAFT. 


Every farmer’s boy should learn to graft. 
Few occupations give more pleasure or a greater 
reward. To convert a wild and thorny tree into 
one bearing large and delicious fruit is a wonder- 
ful and fascinating process, Grafting need not 
be confined to fruit tress. Ornamental trees 
and shrubs which are nearly related to each 
other may be grafted. Several kinds of roses 
may be grown on the same bush, and different- 
ly colored lilacs may be mixed on the same stock. 
Grafting is an easy art to acquire. Simply mak- 
ing the cions live is but a part of the operation 
on fruit trees, however. One must plan for the 
future top of the tree. He must graft such 
limbs as should make permanent factors in the 
top he is building; and while he should avoid 
grafting too many limbs, he should likewise 
avoid grafting too few. In either extreme too 
much cutting for the good of the tree will have 
to be done. If too few limbs are grafted, it will 
be necessary to cut too many branches off entire- 
ly during the process of grafting. If too many 
limbs are grafted, it will be necessary to cut 
many of them out in a few years to prevent 
crowding. It must be remembered that a 
grafted branch will occupy more room than a 
natural branch; for the cions branch and bush 
out from the point of their insertion. How 
many limbs and which ones to graft must be 
learnea by experience and judgment. 

The kind of grafting most likely to be prac- 
ticed on the farm is that known as cleft drafting. 
The process is a sumple one. Saw off the limb to 
be grafted where it is an inch or less in diam- 
eter ; trim the edges of the “‘stub” smooth, and 
split it with a large knife, or a cleaver made for 
the purpose. The cleft should not be more than 
four inches deep at the most. A wedge is now 








inserted in the center of the cleft, and a cion ig 
set on each side of the stub, The cions are 
made of twigs of last year’s growth. They 
should be cut before the trees show any signs of 
starting in the Spring. When the cion is pre- 
pared ready for setting it should contain about 
three buds. The lower end is cut wedge shaped 
by slicing off each side of the cion. On one 
side of this wedge-shaped portion, and midway 
between its top and bottom, should be left one 
of the buds. 

When the cion is set this bud will be deep 
down in the side of the cleft in the stub, and will 
be covered with wax ; but, being nearer the source 
of nourishment it will be the moat apt of any 
buds to grow, and it will readily push through 
the wax. The cion is set into the cleft by exer- 
cising great care that the inner surface of the 
bark on the cion exactly matches the inner sur- 
face of the bark on the stub, A line between the 
bark and the wood may be observed. This line 
on the cion, in other words, should match this 
line on the stub. Wax the whole over carefully 
andthoroughly. Do not leave any crack exposed. 
Wax which is pretty hard, and which must be 
worked and applied with the hands, is common- 
ly best. We have given several good recipes for 
grafting wax. We would recommend that graft- 
ing be not confined to the orchard. Experi- 
ment, Try pears and apples on wild crabs and 
thorns. One must not look for success on trees 
much different from the cions; but there is 
room for experimenting, and more light is 
needed.—American Cultivator. 
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RHUBARB CULTURE. 


Ruvsass, like currant bushes, will grow al- 
most anywhere and under any treatment, and 
consequently receives more ill usage than any 
other ‘green thing growing.”’ But, for this rea- 
son, itshould not be supposed that when growing 
under neglect and abuse it will do its best and 
produce as abundant crops and of equally good 
quality as when good treatment is given. After 
it is once planted, says the American Garden, 
rhubarb requires but little cultivation ; but it 
must have at all times deep, rich soil, the richer 
the better. In field culture the roots are planted 
about four feet apart each way, and cultivated 
like any boed crop. In the family garden they 
should be planted two or three feet apart, in a 
single row, at least four feet distant from other 
plants, It may be raised from seed ; but as there 
is little reliance in the seedlings being of the 
same variety as the parent plants, division of the 
roots is the method of propagation usually 
adopted. Any piece of root with a bud or crown 
will grow, if planted about two inches deep in 
mellow soil, firmly pressed around it. Roots 
may be planted in Autumn or early Spring. 
Plantations are usually renewed every four or 
five years ; yet when a liberal dressing of manure 
is given every Fall, the roots will produce a crop 
for an almost indefinite period. Heavy manur- 
ing, clean cultivation and liberal space are es- 
sential requisites for raising large, succulent rhu- 
barb. The varieties best known are: Linneus, 
grown extensively for market as well as home 
use. It is early, very productive and of a brisk, 
spicy flavor. Its principal fault is that it seeds 
so freely that, unless all flower stalks are cut off 
as soon as they appear, the crop deteriorates rap- 
idly. Victoria is later, has larger leaves and 
stalks, and requires very rich, rather heavy 
ground for its best development. Paragon— 
this is a new variety, originated in England, and 
now introduced here. The stalks are bright red 
heavy and produced in quick succession and 
great abundance. It is earlier, of more delicate 
flavor, and has decidedly less acid than any 
other variety we are acquainted with. But its 
most remarkable and most valuable qualification 
is that it does not produce flower stalks, to which 
fact its great productiveness is mainly attributa- 
ble, all the strength of the plant being used for 
the development of its leaves.—American Culti- 
vator. 


KEROSENE IN _ ‘THE POULTRY 
HOU 





I nave a plan, tried for some time, the result 
of which pleases me very much, for the exter- 
mination of lice, First, I make saw benches for 
the roosts—that is, I take 2x4 scantling and nail 
legs to them of the length to suit epace and 
breed. These can be removed at pleasure when 
cleaning droppings, or for any other reason that 
may present itself; but the best part of itis as 
regards lice. Every week I take my kerosene 
can and go to the hen-house, carefully pick 
up and carry out-of-doors my saw benches, 
pour the kerosene on them,and touch a match to 
it; the flame will quickly run over every part of 
them, and go out without burning the wood ; but 
every mite or nit that would have made one you 
are rid of forever. I have followed this plan 
for some time, and haveno trouble with lice.— 
E. H. Surru, in “Poultry Yard.” 





Ir may have been a strong sense of personal 
interest that has prompted a churn manufactur- 
er to give the following advice, but it is valu- 
able none the less: “Many fill the churn half 
full; but the time it takes to churn is lessened 
nearly one-half when the churn is filled only 
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one-third full. Many dairymen make this mis- 
take by buying teo small a churn.” What is 
saved in the extra cost of a larger churn is lost 
in extra time in churning, often in a single week, 
always inamonth. Hence the folly of this ex- 
pensive kind of economy. But it is like a great 
many traditional economies quite too generally 
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